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The Reporter has just reason to apprehend thatt 
in a volume of such m^tifarious contents^ many errors 
will be found both in point ot«pm Jtm and KsHfact. 

Ttooi iikejarmer of these little dangor can arise. 
The speculations which, have been dirown out tsaj be 
adopted or rejected at the pleasure of the reader. Specu- 
latkm, in matters of science^ has frequently been the 
means of letting new and important lights in subjects 
the most interesting to the human mind. << I feel not 
^ much reverence/' says the ingenioiis and hmtoted 
Dr Beddoesy << for Umse vAo' pique themselyes upon 
^ pure experience. In most instances^ (speaking of 
medicine) «( a theoredoal deliberation of some sort 
^ must precede prescription ; and here the d|scrimina- 
« tion of persons habituated to specubtion will have 
<< the superiority of skill over chance^ and their fertility 
«« of resources wiU appear to peculiar advantage." And 
again, spealdng-of some-eari^ ea tp er imenls, he observes 
tM^ « We cfomot be surpri$$4 that these should not 

. . "have 
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« 

«< have been attended with greater success^ if we con- 
« sider that those who made th^m coald not» at that 
<f early period^ be enlightened by the grateful dawn of a 
<< probable theory ; and that having no well defined end 
« in viewj they could not vtfy thdEr means with suf- 
" ficieht intelligence*.'* 

With respect to errors in point of Jaei, the Repor- 
ter will only presume to say, that he has employed alt 
the caution and diUgence of which h^ is capable, in. 
avoidijQg tl»em» : iiis sources 0S lafonQatioii )iav« been 
very ;d^iiiulai)t ( and he «<4^1jr f e)^2ble th^ withoift 
the ^oiiuimmeattpii^.^ot)»oi«4^aildlii^ton,^ 
hi$ i?e(^!re4 from gMtlemeK ,of bM ranks;^ tiiA resioBng 
4IS crfcfy: .distiriQt df.tfa^iQwnty^ te-conld' iwver h»ve 
exe^ti lhi^*w0r]|»> fuck^.-itb*' These conoiiuniicai^ 
titf|i9iW«fe^iiimisfafid wilfiAlifaflittlify whkkdoes bonont* 
l^d^. authors; ai^'tlM»Keporter.wiUevei^refi)n:t,wkk 
^gH sdtisiactiQ|i» on his Jbavitig ba^ i3l« good fiartuiie 
tOt^btlM instniAieot of fdiiiq^th^m^festfa. Be hai 
imr :only te» request;, tkat Us friends^ t30'wlun.he Is so ' 
nuieb indited, wi& ftcccfitt^f.lSus.ezpressipo of tt^e 
(|:ateA)lsen^ wfaicb 1Mb «6UMaSw of their ijg^ - 
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♦ OWrvatkHri'iiT'tli* nattirc aflicure of Cfat^Gulus, '&e. 
< ' '' p. no, and 129.— London 1793. 
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GEOGEAfHidAt STATE ANp CJRCVMSTAKOftS.. 

$BGT. l.-*-SITMTl9>^ A^O BXTENT. 

J. nsAfi 18 M correct map df Scfa'Iingihire* in 1745 ^ 
«iurvey was made of tim .^ocmty, and a map f ttt>Iished bjr 
William Edgar ; some copies of which are still to be inct 
4rith« This map was republished in 1777, by Mr Nimmo 
in his Gttieral HistCMy of Srirliagshire,, without any 
geographical alteration. Since that period Mr Rosa pub- 
lished a map of this county tipon a large scale ; bnt it 
abounds in inaccuracies. 1^ Arrowsmith*s excellent 
inap of Scotland represents this county n^ith tolerable 

A correctness^ 
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correctness. By the help of all these, assisted hj ac« 
tual obsef vation, the map of Stirlingshire} fepf esenting; 
the soito/ which is noyi^ aff€f6di wai ccynstmct^. 

Stirlingshire is situated, according to the most accu- 
rate calculation that can be made, between hS^. 56^^ 
and 56^. 16\ N. Latitude: and between 3^. 35^ and 
4^. 40'. West Longitude from Greenwich* Its great- 
est length, measured from the point where the river 
Almond .crosses the public road, :,near L^nlithgp^^ on 
the eist, to a lAie paisitig north and s6ttth'.aIdngLthe 
shore of Lochlomond, near the barracks of Inversnaid, 
on the west, is 45 statute miles : — Its greatest breadth 
from north to soiTth is about 91 milet, making a super- 
ficial extent of 945 square miles. But as the breadth 
of Stirlingshire is very far from being uniform through- 
out, it may be taken at a mecfium at 14 statute miles, 
making 630 square miles. The average square con- 
tents ($f the several psCrishes, and parts of parishes, 6f 
which this county consists, having been at the same 
time diligently calculated, the result, which is 660^ 
square miles, corresponds pretty nearly with the above 
estimate :' and if {s presumed that, by dividing the dif- 
ference, we shall come very near the truth. The su- 
perficial! foments of the.cQunty will then be 645 square 
jsiilet, equal to 41^00 ^nglishj or 32^^300 Soots 
acres iiearly.* . ; t 

Stirlingshire 

' III a , 1 I < ii !»■ p j I i I ■* ■■ ■ ■ I I I i< » !■■■ p ■■■ ■ II I I > ■ ' i ' 1 ^ 4 

♦ Mr Bekcbes-of Giv^yards, in a report of thi^ county 

prpsentied to the Board of Agriculture in* 179^9 states itt.ex* 

tent to be 704 statute miles, or 358»3S6 Scot;^ acrcs^ Thece 

Js reason to believe that he has so^jaei^hat exceeded inrhis 

calculMion«. 
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Stirlingshire is bounded on the north, throughout 
Its whole extent, by the shire of Perth, and by the ri- 
ver and Firth of Forth ; excepting that the whole pa- 
Hsh of Alva, in this county, lies in an isolated situa. 
tion, on the north df the Forth, and surrounded by 
the countite of Perth and Clackmananj — and that 
those parts of the parishes of Logie and Lecropt, which 
belong to Uiis coUiity, lie also on the north of the ri- 
.ver,. in the bosom of Peithshire : it is bounded on the 
east by the Firth of Forth, and by Linlithgowshire ; on 
the south by Lanarkshire, and Dunbsirtoashirei and on 
the West by Dunbartonshire and Lochlomond. 
. It may b^ permitted t9 observe that St;irlingshire^ 
withjts r^qh mountain pastures,, rising to, a.he^ight.of 
more tl:;^ SOQO feet above the level of the sea, and its 
fertile plains. {^kin]g within a few feet of the sa^e le^ 
vel ;--rifi3 extetisiye neural woods, andtib^riving- plaur 
tation^ {"--^th^ Ornamented seats of noblemen apd gen- 
tlemen $<^d the be^tifull?!^^ of Lochloinond, adorned 
with islands,' possesses a. degree of interest to whic)i 
few counties in Britain can lay. claim :-^And if to its 
natural advantages, we add the interest arising froov 
the i^buKidance and .Vtfrie^y of valuable n4n^a]^ which 
aire contained in the bowejs of: the esgrth '^ the imporr 
tant public works and. manuf^ctqres that, are carried 
on ;. the commence/ o^ a sea port which, is necessarily. 
Irising to a high degree of consideration in the trade 
even of this trading .country | together withthe perfec- 
tion to which agricuUlire has been carried, or may be 
carried in this district ; it will be allowed that an ac« 

* • • • 

connt of Stirlingshire^ if properly executed, merits the 
attention of the political economist, the nati^ral bi^to* 
rian, the merchant, and the agriculturist. 

A 2 SECT. 
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SECT. n.-*-I)IVtStONS. , 

1. PoliiieaL — Stirlingshire constitutes a portk>fiof 
the district anciently occupied by the Damnii of Ptolo* 
my% n^hich comprehended not cmly this couhty^ but 
also Clydesdale and Mentekh. 

The pubtk fonctionaries of tke county area Lord 
Lieutenanti a sherifi^deputei and a sherifl^substitute* 
Previous to the Fox or GrenviHe administration, the 
counties of Stirling and Clackmanan were united un* 
der the Jurisdiction of one skeriffdeputey with two 
substtttttes } the one residing at Stirling, and the other 
at Alloa. But, during the abo^ admiiiistfattoni ashe« 
riffdepute was appointed to StiiUngsdiiire alone, and 

another to the counties of Oackmaaan ai^d Sinross 'f^^ 

» 

it is not even alleged that any inconTenience arose from 
the former arraagentent. 

' Stirling is <me o( the towns which compose the Wes-» 
tern Circuit ; and is visited twice a year by the Lords 
of Justiciary. It is one of the boroughs of that district 
which, in elecHng a member to serve in parliament, in* 
dudes also Culross, Inverkeithtng, Dunfermtine, and 
Queensferry. The county sends a ihemfoer to parlia* 
ment* The freeholders entitled to vote at the election 
are about 100. 

Sttrling is the only royal borough in the county : 
there are several boroughs of barony ; tht most const- 

deraUe 
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derable of which sire Vklkirk, St (nnianS) Ealsyth, 
Campsie, Kippen, &c. 

The only , other political division of the county, 
which seems to merit notice> is that of the different 
districts in which the monthly meetings of the JusticQS 
of peace are held ; these are Stirling, Falkirky Camp- 

me, and Balfron* . 

. ... 

2. Ecclesiasiieali — The ecclesiastical divisions of the 
counties of Scotland are seldom regulated with any de- 
gree of uniformity. In no county, perhaps, is this ir» 
regularity more remarkable than in Stirlingshire. Some 
parishes in this c6uiity are connected not only with 
different synods, but even with different presbyteries, 
whose seats are fixed in other counties. The same 
want of uniformity of arrangement extencls to parishes 
which lie partly in Stirlingshire, and partly in adjacent 
shir^. 

The following table will show at one view th^ eecle* 
siastical divisions of Stirlingshire, with their various ar» 
rangements. . 

. ^arifhu*. . - J^ruhyterUs, JPrwuuial Synods, 

1. Stirling, . .. .. .. .Stirling. . Perth & Stirling. 

^. St. Ninians, . . . • Do. • . Do. 

3. Gargutinock, • '• * Do. . . Do. 

4. Larbef t & Dtittit)fcce, . Do. • . Do. 

5. Alva, . . ... . Do. . . Do. 

6. Aink, . . , % • Do. . . Do. 
7* BothkeaiMir^ .'« • • l>c^ . . Do, 
Sn Denby, ^ . • . . Do. . . Do. 

. ' A3 9. . 
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9' Kippcn, partly in "I 
Perthshire, . I * 

10. Lecropi, partly 

Perthshire, 

11. Logic, partly 

Perthshire, 

12. Baldernock, 

13. Balfron, . . 

14. Buchanan; • 

15. Drymen, . . 
lo, Fjntry, . . 
17* Kiilearn, , 

18. Strath blane, . 

19. New Kilpatrick, partly 

in Dunbartonshire 

20. Campsie, ' *. 

21. Kilsyth, . . 
582. Falkirk, . . 

23. Muiravonside, 

24. Polmont. 

25. Skraannny . • 



Dunblane, Perth & Stirling. 
Do. . . Do. 



Do. • • Do. 

Dunbarton. Glasgow & Ayr. 

Do. . . Do. 

Do. . • Do. 

Do* . . Do. 

Do. . .Do. 

Do. '• • Do. 

Do. . . Do. 



n 



Dq. . . .. Do. 

Glasgow, . Do. 

Do.'* 4 . Do» 

Linlithgow. Lothian&Tweedalc. 

Do. . • Do. 

Do. • • Do. 

Do. • . Do. 



Thus it appears that there are 21 parishes situated 
Dvholly in Stirlingshire; and four situated partly in 
that, and partly in other counties. With regard to the 
discrepancy of their ecclesiastical distribution, it may 
be added, that little inconvenience arises from it in the 
administration of the policy or discipline of the church. 
The order of ecclesiastical procedure, in the differei)[t 
presbyteries and synods, being regulated through the 
livhole church by the same laws, is ul^form; and th^ 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court having no civil effect, 

tha^ 
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that .of the ^vll jnagistrate, in the district \n which 
ke presi^^ is not' ill any nesp^t. affected by it. 

Some .p;uu^e3. in. this county ar^ attached to the 
commissariot o.rDnnbiaii^j and others to that of Stir- 
ling^ Q9inpsie». joined tpHad^iltony forms it :di$ttnct 
/cpnjpaisiwiot. . .... 



» \ ' ••«»! ••^ 
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In describing the dlimate of any district, it' would 
seeniy that, besid&s^the latittide in 'which it is situated; 
the principal drcnmstances to be taken into the ac<^ 
count are its |^ition with respect to the adjacent seas, 
togetl^er '^ith 'the •various elevations of its mountains 
and valltes* ^ ' ' «' > . 

The latitude c^'- {Stirlingshire has been stated to be 
from 5fl«. B6tr to 56K 16'. -North. But forming, is it 
does, the isthmus of Scotland, washed on the east by 
the German ocean, and stretching on the west almost 
to the 'Atlantic, this 'county enjoys that peculiar mild- 
ness of tiempefsif?ure, which is the effect of the-rieinity 
of' the sea. Snows seldom hAl to a great depth, or lie^ 
for a long time Upon the grounds ')?he severity 6f 
£rost and show seldom occursbefore Christmas. - 

The various elevation^ pf different- part§ of this- 
comniy will* appear from the following tftble : 

A 4t Carses 
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Csursss of FaUmk) Bdthkennaf , fcc ^ froui IS to ^ 

HiHof Afrth,.....Mf.^«v*? ;m'.*.-...m..- VQ 

Highest tfli^atricm of the gr€$it tanal^4M.«••.• 1§3 

l«tid in tillage on tbe v^g6 of Skk^afftWH 

moss. ••.••• • • #«•..••• 6lZQt 

Kilsyth hills, ..-•• 1^60 

Campsie Fells, ^ •••«"** ^^^^ 

Bencloch in Alya,.., ••.... .•••• 242Q 

Benloinond,......*«*...*«^.«r^..«.v ,«... 3262 

LocUomond,...., ., ;...,.. 22 

The westerq part of the county is more rainy than 
the eastern, on acxount of -the vicinity of the sea and 
the height of the mountains. Benlomond, towering 
iv^bout ^ riyal «t the western extremity, attracts the 
ploudsy which burst in torrents upon the adj^ent val- 
lies,-^aking their cQutrsei according to the occasional 
f:urrent of the wiod^ either tow^dse t\^ 99slt by the 
^rathbbne and Campsije hills^ Oir. towards the north- 
east, along the mountains of Perthshire. The eastern 
parts of the ^rounty are warmer than this western j oq 
siccount of their sn>aU^r f leyation aboye th9 level of the 
sea. 

The prevalent w}nds, as tbroiiglj^^ol the r^K of 
ScGftlaad, are from tbe ^outh-we^tt a$ will, b^seett bjr 
the aaoexed tables >-<:From that qu^feer too proceeds 
our most viol^ot stprms and our heaviest raina, £vei| 
in the carses of Fal^rk and Bothkennar> the trees and 
hedge-rows grow with a marked idclifiation towards 
the north-eaist. In spritig the. eastern, parts ef the 
country are £pequent)y annoyed with cold and pieroiiiff 

^ind^ 
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winds from the east ^ which, passing over a wide con- 
tifteot coirered during many prevkms naonths mth snow, 
faavie not had time to imbibe warmth and moistare 
from the narrow sea which they had swept ih their 
cotttse. lliese viiads areofcen accompanied with a thick 
feg dr hate, there called eastern haars^ which is un- 
friendly to becllth and vegetation. This haze seldom 
exteiid$ to the western parts of the coontj, being in- 
tertepttd by the high gronnde that intervene. 

It is tcfgrett^d that no register of the quantity of 
rain that fails in this dtstrict annually has been disco- 
vered by the reporter. He adopts the account, given 
in a foTfper report by Mr Belscbesr by which it appeara, 
<< that, for the space of %e year$, beginning with. 
1776, the annua) arerage number of days on which 
there was rain, was WS $ and the average quonthy of 
rain that fell iii one year 3Qs inches !^' 

When this estimate of the quantity of rain tfaatiotts 
in Stirlingshire is compared ^th the ascertained qiian* 
tity that falls in adjacent situations, k %^ap\d ^eem that 
It k near the truth* Tbk qWMitity pt t%in that falls at 
Glasgow is 31 iliches,t ^ ^^dkeiiih it is 'S^^.l^^.f 4t 
piay be proper to add, that the quantity of rain that 
falls annually in the western district ot this county is 
certainly much greater than that which falls in the 

• » • • 

eastefn } — the former may be considered as approach^ 
jng to the Glasgow estimate, — the latter to that of 
Pfllkeith. 

; \- . .- s 'The 
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The reporter has the satisfaction to add tables of the 
"windSf of the weather» and of the thermometer) for 
14 years^ and of the barometer, for 11 years, kepr 
with the utmost accuracy by his respected' friend Dr 
Macfarlane, minister of Dryhien, on the. south-west 
verge of this county^ at an delation of: about 70 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is true that these tables 
cannot be considered as applicable} with any precision^ 
to the eastern parts of the county \ — but i| may be ob- 
served, that besides their value in reference to general 
science, they may beconsidered as a nearlyjust estimate 
of the objects to which they relate throughout that 
district of Scotland, at least which lies between 56^s 
and 56^. 40^. norths lat« and between Stirling on the 
east, and the Atlantic j»ea on the west ;— a distriot 
which includes the western parts of Stirlingshire^ al* 
most all Dunbartonshire, the southern and westeT9 
parts of Petbshire, and a cpnstderable portioQ of Ar- 
gyleshire* . 

From these 'tables, .which will naturally suggest to 
the sdentifiereader^o maay iobportant conclusions, the 
fbllpwtflg remarks obvic^M^ jQccur, vi%. > 

1. That oh an average 9f 14 years, the wind Dayi. 
' blows betwV^n'N. and E. . . . ..... . . . 105} 

......* from between N. & W. ... 91-i- 

from between S. & £. ... 29i 

'. ". . from between S. & W. . • . 1S7 

\ ■> > 4 

I 

€. The average of days completely fair for 1 4 years 1 58 

of showery days 171 J 

of da^s completely wet S4 

Days in the whole year more or less rainy . . . 2051 

3. 
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. * • ■ 

3. The average greatest heat for 14? ^ears 75^ > pnkeit 
..'•.•.. of greyest cold ^ •...-. 16^ 

* * 

. . . r f^verage heat of thf jear • ^ • •' 4f5^ 



• • . • • • 



^ The average ln^ht. Qf the barometer for 11 years 
was 29/^iiicbes. 

It may be concludedi upon the wholfSi that this is 
rather a showery than a rainy cUoiate. The number 
pf dzjs completely wet i$ very iijconsiderable, when 
f;ompared with %\ut of those completely dry : yet it ap- 
pears that some rain falls on a number of days, not 
much less than two-thirds of the whole year. The 
quantity of rain which is thus distributed through about 
205 days i^ not ixmch more than 30 inches \ whilst 
atCalcuttaj* the. imipQ^e. quantity of 31 inches fall^ 
pa an average in about 7C( day^- 

This gradual ^istributioii of s)ipwer^ v^ rs|in appearsj 
admirably c^lcul^^edi for. th9. nature of the soils i^hicl^ 
charaaerise- thatdis(ijicf. pf Gotland now under our. 
conttilei*^^*rTlv'^9^ consist chiefly 43f mountain pasi« 
(Bre$» which reqqire ^i-shf^fer almost every day to pre- 
s^ve them in verdure^ or of light arens^ceous earth of . 
lif:tle depthi.whiph. stan4s in n^ed of frequently re- 
newed supplies of n^oisture. These showers, accord- 
ingly, are only hurtful in the se^n of hay-making or 
pf harvest \ and it is the business of the prudent husr 

bandman 
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bandman tq adapt the season of these operations as 
much as possible to the ordinarily observed course of 
the weither. In a clin^ate so changeable as this, it is 
the btisiness of the farmer to remark, to watch, and 
• guard against the effects ^of the weather, especially in 
harvest, when the inadvertence or delay of a single day 
or cfven of ^ few hours, may be attended with the most 
fatal consequences. In such a climate every farmer 
should be somewhat versed in the ordinary prognostics 
6{ the weather. Long experience has given rise to a 
set of maxims on this subject, which are not unworthy 
of the attention of the physiologist, whilst they are the 
common guides even of the most illiterate. 

Thus, in the upper par^s of Stiflingshifei the adja>» 
cent mounts(ins, towering to the height of more thflltl 
SOOOfeet, serve to indieate by their phasic the ap« 
proac^ing weather. When dry vapotirs prevail in th6 
atmosphere, they produte a h^zines^ around distsMH 
objects, which bccasibn^ their outlines to be s^^ faintly 
and indistinctly. This appearance of the <iistant moun** 
tains is considered to jportetid fatit weather,- Wbenj 
again, the atmosphere h satur^te^ with ijM^ut^i U 
acts as a lens or thagnlfier-^he tHit^ht mouatAitis 
seem to approach the ey^, And -the outline of the ob- 
jects on their surface t)^come» ^Jstiiict, This itppear^ 
ance Indicates the approach of r^in. 

This is given met^ly as an instance oif the propei* sa^* 
garity which the fmner should employ iii jud|;i6g df 
the weather. Many others might be adduced ; but it 
is sufficient to observe, that, as every district of coun« 
try has its own peculiar phenomena of the weather, it 

belongs 
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belongs to every one to study those of that in which 
he himself resides ; and, from a series of observations^ 
to draw the just conclusions. The agriculturist should, 
for this purpose, be provided with those instruments 
which science has invented to assist in so material an 
investigation. He should have a barometer, and know 
the use of it>— (o this he may add a tfaermometj?i: and 
a hygrometer. 
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The soil is the foundation as well as the nurse of ve« 
gelation ; and a proper knowledge of its various cha- 
racters and qualities may well be considered as the first 
study of the agriculturist. It is in the substratum of the 
soil that plants spread their roots ; search for their food; 
and seek for support against the blast. Without enter- 
ihg into a philosophical discussion concerning the food 
of plants, it may be permitted to observe, that water or 
mbisture constitutes a very essential part of it. That soil 
then is the best, all other things being equal, which is 
best calculated to receive and to retain that quantity of 
moisture which is necessary to feed the vegetables that 
grow on it, as well as to absorb and throw off what is 
superfluous, and would prove hurtful. A soil consist- 
ing chiefly df silex or sandy particles receives, but can- 
not retain the quantity. of moisture proper for vegeta- 
tion : a mere clay, and, still more^ a till, are impervious 
to water; it stagnates en the surface, and prevents 
the growth of plants. The siliceous soil may be correct- 
ed by the admixture of manures, and of adhesive earths : 

B 4 clay 
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day and till may be corrected by pulverization ; by ex* 
posure to the atmosphere ; and by the admixture of sili- 
ceous and calcareous substances* 

Stirlingshire exhibits every variety of soil, the chalky 
alone excepted, that is to be found in the island. In 
describing these, the most natural method seems to be 
to carry the reader, by a topographical coup d^oeil^ 
through the various districts of this county, delineating^ 
as we pass along, the different soils ; and endeavouring^ 
£pom time to time, to give interest to the picture, by in- 
troducing a slight sketch of the appearances and produ4S 
tions of the country. 



TOPO-i 
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tOPOGRAPHICAL VIEW 



Of 



STIRLINGSHIRE, 



WITH A SKETCH ®F ITS SOILS 



JSfcCiNNiNG by the western part 'of this county, the 
parishes of Buchanan and Drymen form an irregular 
four sided figure, the greatest length of which extends 
from west to east about 18 miles : the greatest breadth 
of this trapezium, at the western ejctremity, is no more 
thah three miles ; and, at the eastern, about eleven. It is 
bounded on the west by Lochlomond, through the ex- 
tent of about 15 mSes : one half of this beautiful lake, 
throughout this extent, is justly claimed by Stirlingshire, 
including the islands belonging to his Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, Vifh the sole exception of the romantic 
island of Inchmurrin, the property also of his Grace, 
and his deer parks, but belonging to no parish or coun- 
ty, as far as has been yet ascertained. The principal 
islind« in Lochlomond undoubtedly belonging to Stir-* 

lingshlre, 



ikiiri 



• Here it will be proper to have recourse to the map 
which accompanies this report. 
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lingshire, are InchcailHch, or the Nun's Island, chiefly 
covered with oak ; Inchfady and Inchcruiny mostly ara- 
ble ; with many islets of smaller size. 

The banks of the lake are beautifully skirted with 
valuable coppice woody, chiefly consisting of oak, but 
intermixed with ash, birch, and alder : the northern side 
of this district, lying along the water of Duchray, is al- 
so skirted with wood, though more sparingly. Patches 
bf arable ground, of an arenaceous soil, occur, from time 
to time, along the banks of the lake, and of the river. 
By far the greatest portion of this district is mountain- 
bus, and fit only for pasture. • Some meadows, produc- 
ing natural grass, occur in the vallies : Benlomond is al- 
, most free from hea^th : it is covered with a grassy sward, 
which affords the finest pasture for sheep. The lower 
mountains are mostly heathy : the soil is principally a 
thin covering of moss, with a subsoil of reddish and til- 
ly earth : the pasture which these afford is of an inferi-* 

or kind. 

f , .... 

It may be observed, however, that the pasture on 
these heathy mountains is yearly improving, since the 
almost universal introduction of sheep. In spring, it^is 
the general practice to set fire to these extensive heaths, 
which is permitted until the 5th day of April ; after 
Which day, the burning of heath is prohibited by act 

• . . . ♦ • . ' 

of Parliament, on account of the game. The first year 
after the heath is burnt, tender shoots of that plant 
spring up, intermixed with herbage, affording a grate- 
ful pasture to cattle. The sheep continually brousing 
on these tender shoots, especially in winter, prevent the 
heath ever after from attaining its former luxurian<^e \ 
and,, in process of time, it disappears altogether. Many 

mountainsi 
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mountains, which, in the memory of man, were covered 
with coarse heathy and of little valne for pasture, are now 
entirely green, and covered with rich herbage. 

The banks df the Endric, and of the Blane, which falls 
into it, present two beautiful vallies or straths, the pre* 
vailing soil of which is either a fine light loam, or a 
sharp quick arenaceous mould. 

At Kitleam, that chain of mountains which extend 
from Dunbarton to Stirling, after being interrupted by 
the valley of the Blane, re«commences ; and stretching 
eastwards, in different divisions, under the various de-* 
nominations of the Killeam, the Campsie, the Kilsythf 
theDundaff,Fintry, and Gargunnock hills, or more ge-' 
nerally, under that of the Lennox hillSi constitutes the 
most valuable pasture lands in Scotland. The soil of 
these mountains is chiefly arenaceous, mingled with till ; 
moss earth also frequently occurs. There i^ almost no 
heath : on the Dundaff hills, indeed, a stunted heath oc- 
cupies a considerable space ; but still the pasture is ex- 
cellent. The different plants, which chiefly constitute the 
herbage, will be aftenvards enumerated. 

Directing the eye eastward, along the northern expo« 
sure of these mountains, an extensive district of near 20 
miles, presents itself towards Stirling, consisting of the 
parishes of Balfron, Killeam, Kippen, and Gargunnock: 
this track of country slopes gently from the mountains 
on the south, to the rivOT Forth, on the north; the soil 
improving in fertility as it retires from the mountains. 
On the high grounds of Balfron and Kippen, we meet 
with a heathy muir or moss of great extent, which 
seems to be a continuation of the muirs of Buchanan 
and Drymen, stretching eastwards from Benlomond. — 

The 
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1 

The subsoil of this elevated stretch of ground is, almost 
throughout, either an impervious till, or a still more im- 
pervious rock of a reddish kind of free-stone. Though 
the greatest part of this district is held under tillage, the 
disadvantages under which it lies from the coldness of 
the bottom, and from the difficulty of drawing off the 
moisture, are very considerable. This soil is particular- 
ly unfavourable to turnip husbandry. Excepting in a 
few patches of dry gravelly soil, which occur from time 
to time, the culture of turnips is considered as injurious.' 
The only way in which if would seem that turnip hus- 
bandry can be advantageously attempted in such soils is, 
by taking them up with dry weather, in the end of au- 
tumn, and by stacklpg them ; and then, by setting up 
the ground immediately in ridges, that the water may 
run off. 

As you descend towards the banks of the FoVtn, rich 
clay or carse ground occurs, interrupted, at times, by 
considerable patches of moss, with a subsoil of the same 
clay or carse. 

' On each side, and in the interstices, or interruptions 
of this chain of mountains, several beautiful vallies or 
$trai}{/y as they are called, occur, of more or Jess valtfe 
in an agricultural point of view. The narrow, but fertile 
Vale of Fintry, consists chiefly of an arenaceous sdil, 
with some instances of loam, on the banks of the End- 
ric. 

A ride through the vallies which intersect the Len- 
nox hills, is rendered interesting by various objects of 
high importance to the agrici^lturist. In travelling east- 
wards from Fintry towards Denny, we find the lower 
grounds adjacent to the Endric, which has its rise in 

these 
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these hills, much injured by the overflowing of the ; i- 
ver, and by the confluence of mountain streams. The 
soil is light iind sandy ; and the low grounds are cover^ 
ed, throughout a considerable extent, with large stones, 
and coarse gravel, carried down by the torrents. 'Nor 
docs it seem practicable to remedy this evil by em- 
banking the river, on account of the shallowness of the 
channel, which, for about three miles, is almost on a le- 
vel with the adjacent fields ; ^nd even though the chan* 
nei were dug, at a great expence, to a sufficient depths 
the first land flood would inevitably choak it up with 
the stones and gravel v^ch are carried down by th^ 
mountain streams. 

About three miles beyond Fintry, the Endric forms 
a magnificent cascade, falling irregularly over a preci- 
pice of 91 feet-high ; and furnishing to the lover of 
pictui^que scenery, a picture not often to be met with 
even in Stirlingshire. Beyond this elevation, the coun- 
try changes its character. The soil becomes thin, and 
the climate cold and bleak : still the herbage is rich^ 
and well adapted to pasturage, in which, accordingly, it 
is principally employed. 

The river Carron, celebrated in ancient history and in 
song, as well as in the annals of modem manufacture, 
has its rise in these mountains, in the vicinity of the 
source of the Endric ; the former flowing into the Firth 
of Forth, and the latter into that of Clyde. Near tjie 
source of the Carron, as soon as it reaches the valley, 
the Carron Bog, as it is called, presents to the traveller 
the prospect of the most extensive natural meadow that 
is to be met with, perhaps, in Scotland. «' Its length is 
four miles : it is, in some places, two miles in breadth ; 

and 
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xii in no place less than one *." It may be reckoned 
to contain near SOOO Scots acres. <* It affords suste- 
nance during the winter to the cattle of the surrounding 
farms. This remarkable meadow, besides its utility, 
adds great liveliness and beauty to the general face of 
the country. The scene it exhibits during the months 
of July and August, of twenty or thirty different parties 
of people employed in hay> making, is certainly very 
chearful ; and, during the winter, the greater part of it 
being overflowed by the Carron, which runs through 
the middle of it, and which is then industriously led 
over its whole extent, to fertilize it for the ensuing 
crop, it assumes the appearance of a large and beautiful 
lake. In both situations, it affords an agreeable relief 
from the bleakness of the country around it *." 

Immediately after passing Carron bogi'tl^e banks oF 
the river become extremely romantic. Clumps of natu- 
ral wood, chiefly oak, assisted by plantations of larch 
and Scots fir, adorn the shelving rocks, and give inter- 
est to the numerous cascades which are heard tumbling 
under their covert. 

Passing along the Carron, towards Dunipace and 
Larbert, the soil rapidly improves, from a clayey till to 
^ rich and fertile loa^. The country now opens towards 
the Forth. The extensive carses pf St Ninian's, Airth, 
Bothkennar, Falkirk, and Polmont, meet the eye, pre- 
senting a scene, which, for industry, population, and 
culture, may vie with any in Great Britain. Gentle- 
men's 
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men's seJits, with their ornamented environs ; thriving 
tO¥ms and villages ; important manufacturing establish- 
ments ; and especially fertile fields, loaded with abun- 
dant crops, and daily improving under the hand of skill 
and industry^ constitute the principal objects in this 
highly ixlteresting prospect. 

If again we take the route by the beautifhl valley that 
opens by Strathblane, and Campsie, to Kilsyth, the rich»- 
ness of the pastures, and the increasing fertility of the 
soil, offer still more important objects of attention than 
the Carron Bog and the Dundaff hills. 

At its western extremity, this valley is very narrow ; 
in some places, it is not more than half a mile broad. 
The soil is chiefly a sharp arenaceous earth. On the 
banks pf the Blane a light loam prevails. The general 
soil of the mouiltaiipLS has been already described, as 
consisting partly of peat earth ; but chiefly of a reddish 
arenaceous earth, and of a stiff till. The native vegeta- 
bles of these pastures will be afterwards enumerated. 
The chain of mountains which trayefses this district 
from west to east, declines gradually in height, in that 
direction, from the Campsie Fells, which are estimated 
?t 1500 fe^t, by the Kilsyth hills, of about 1300 feet, 
to Denny, where their character, as mountains, is lost. 

The valley tha^ extends from Ltrathblane towards 
Kilsyth, is bounded on the south by a low hill, covered 
in a great part with stunted heath, and terminating a- 
bruptly on the east, in the romantic promontory of 
Woodhead. On the southern slope of this hill lies, 
with a fine exposure, the parish of Baldernock, contain- 
ing much land of excellent quality, both loamy and 
^enaceous : the subsoil abounding in coal and lime- 

Advancing 
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Advancing eastwards, by Campsie, the valley widens. 
After passing the promontory of Woodhead, the whole 
k a continued plain, beautifully undulated with gentle 
eminences and easy declivities. The general character 
' of the soil is siliceousi or arenaceous, with an admixture 
of loam. Towards Kilsyth, the grand canal, from time 
to time, meets the eye, on the southern verge of the 
county. The great road to Falkirk has its direction in 
a line nearly parallel to the canal ^ and frequent marks 
of commercial activity gratify the traveller. On the 
Kelvin, to the west of Kilsyth^ a rich track of clay loam 
occurs, ^hich is now held in th^ highest state of culti- 
vation by Captain Davidson, and of which an account 
will aftenvards be given. « 

In the neighbourhood of Kikytt^ at DuUater Bogv 
the highest' level above the sea occurs, through which 
the grand canal passes : it is of 162 feet. It isremark« 
able (but this may be remarked in similar situations in al- 
most every country in Europe) that, at this highest level, 
the character of the soil is changed ; and that at the 
point where the Banton- coal-work iron-railway crosses 
the road, (which appears to be the highest ground in 
^ this district, the Kelvin nmning to the west, and the 
Bonnie, to the east) the sbil, which, to the west, is a rich 
and clayey loam, becomes, towards the east, thin, chan- 
nelly, and siliceous. 

With regard to the soil of the low grounds, and nar- 
row vallies of the western district of Stirlingshire, it 
may be observed in general, that every river has form- 
ed, in proportion to its extent, a quantity of loamy soil, 
by its alluvion ; and the smaller mountain streams have 
generally formed,'at their embouc/mres, a proportioned 

extent 



extent of grayelly or arenaceous sOil* These gravelly 
ioik are» for the nu>st part, extremely fertile : they are 
well suited to the cakure of barl^» oats, turnips, and 
potatoes: they require abundant nlanure^ and they 
speedily exhaust it. 

The soil of the isolated pdrtioiis o^ Stirlingshire which 
lie on the north of the Forth, consisting of the whole 
parish of Alva, and of a paft of the parishes of Lecropt 
and Logie, is, in the low grounds, partly day or carse, 
and partly loam. The mountains of Alva are entirely 
green, and covered with rich herbage, with the excep- 
tion* of about 1000 acres of moss, which appear to be 
irreclaimable, on account of its great depth, and the 
want of a level by which it might be drained. 

Clay, or £)Szf*jf i«*— The distingubhing soil of the richest 
Ixmion of Stirlmgshire, and perhaps of Scotland, is its 
day-soil, here usually denominated darse or kerse land* 
This remarkable soil extends along the banks of the 
Forth, ,in this county, from the neighbourhood of 
Buchlyvie on the west,, to its junction with Linlithgow^- 
dure on the east \ through an extent of about 2S miles* 
|ts breadth varies from i mil^ to 4^ miles ; the average 
breadth may be about £ miles, making 56 square miles, 
or 18,500 Scots acres of carse soil nearly. If all the 
carse lands, which skirt the Forth o^ both sides *, be 
taken into the account, it may be computed at the ave- 

C rage 

* That isy in the counties of Perth, Clackmannao, Lin* 
i'itbj^oWy and Stirlji)j|r 
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fag^ length of '34, mites, by 6 in breadth j amptrntta^ta 
204 square miles, or 10^3800 Scots, acres nearJy, and 

« 

Unquestionably conStkuting the richest and i^oet tm- . 
portant district of Scotland, in an .agric^tural point of 
view. 

T^his soil is evident^ alluvial ;'>and the substances 
Which are found in it, as wdl as the tapect *of the high^ 
er grounds by whi^^h it fe boondedi' indicate ' that, at 
some former |)erl6d, it was* CQvere^ -by the sea.^ I The 
soil itself consists of the finest patddes of earth, wifboiait 
the ^smallest stttle or pebble except \Hiat may have beep 
accidentally carried thither; The'iK^il'cf the best qualii- 
ty,'when first taken Up fromittf bed, isnrf a'.bhiish ico* 
lour,' and of a sdapy ^x^ mucilaginous ccm^tefice*. That 
which has been long exposed to the sun, and to the ele- 
ments, by cultivatiioh, sissfQmes^ a-darker*!hU0, 'lorr ha;de 
colour ; and, in poilft'^ofifriability,' ^proaches to.rthe 
character of loam. Beds iof '^ha^Us, : portkalariy . oysttrs, 
and others which ali^ usuadly found in tlie. Firtb> ODciir 
from time to time, frorti a few inches toiifbur- feet dh 
thickness. Tliroughotit the whole of iiib6e«ai^s,ipat;. 
ches of till occui*, especidDy in the idistrictto the. west- 
ward of Stirling. Indeedf as we'asbeiid' the Earth tb« 
wards the west, this soil- bec^imes ^radttaUy/of iulmo0 
quality; These carses are'-elidvatsed'irom 12 to £0 or 25 
ftfet above the level of^he sea at htgii^water* 

At the same time th^ i^ h <lvidciit that this soil is al- 
luvial, there seems to be room to question whether 
this deep and extensive tract of clay, stretching along 
both sides of the Forth, is to be attributed solely to the 
depbsit of that river through*the course of ages. The 
cause appears to be altogether inadequate tq such a pro- 
digious 
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digious eSect. . The Ofdef - which tm& tlooa^ a 
ODQTse at least as long*, aqd* duties ^an.iqoa) <body of 
waier ta the sea^ fa^s fbrmed no allavifal.laiid'fit its em- 
tkmdiune ; and . 3t iritt probidily be ' fectidothac bo • ri- 
var that nms- westward hab, byits aUutidi>, fotoed any 
c<msideratte deposit' of soil; The AqahAfity ^of /eaktfay 
pautides that are carried dcrwii^ by 'risers ' abd .streada 
from the tiMJiintains is much Itssr ifhafo has Mtn^genend- 
ly.Magi&ed. ■ ...''• i ■ . ' '■'■'' •' ^-^ • 

If wotild se^m, that at sbi[h6 dis^t ' |»eriody the wa- 
ters of the Germaii Ocean had regurgitated to the west- 
ward, and covered, for a considerable time, those 
plains *, depositing there the rich particle^ of soil with 
which tiiey were, iii cons^qtteiice of some ifevdititidtt of* 
nature, copiously impregiiated. If any stress could be laid 
on the universal traditiotl df the country, it would lead 
to the belief that this whdle plaiii, as ifar west as 6art- 
tnore^ was formerly covered by the seaf. 

Ca . Every 
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• Thc'same obsertations apply to the Carseof.Gowrie,.iii' 
Perthshire, 

t It may be permitted to observe that all the phenomena 
of the carses may be easily explained, by adoptiug the theory 
of thfe ingenious Mr Kirwaft^ conQernihg the delugej which be 
supposes to have been brought about by tho, superoa^tur^l 
pouring in of the waters of the Pacific Ocean towards the 
North-east. In this direction^ J) e remarks, that \ve find the 
Summits of all the high mountaii^s in the world brojfen over 
and tumbled down ; we find the south-west ^ide of the rocks . 
and mountains washed bare, and an accumulation of $oil ou 
thi» cast or north»east; L^siiving this theory to it^owu ip[)o;eiti[, 

' 1 1 
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Everf appearance which this district ezhiKts seems to 
confirm this belief. The depth of the soil b very great ; 
in some places, it is 30 feet and upwards. In digging 
a coal-fMt, oh the estate of Carron-haH, the slimy earthy 
or sleech, as it is here criled, the same in consistence 
widi that which covers the Firth at low*wat«:, was 
found at the depth of 96 feet ; it burst in upon the jitf 
crushing the wood of three inch plank^ which was em- 
ployed to line it ; and it was found necessary to line k 
with stone. In the Ott^e of Gowrie, a stratum of peat^ 

moff 
\. 
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it may be noticed that it is oa the eastern side of every con- 
tinent'that we meet with extensive tracts of alluvial soil. Sir 
Geoi^ Staunton informs us, that, on the eastern coast of 
China, there is an extent of 200 miles of this soil : we find a 
tract of the same extent on the eastern coast of America; we 
meet with it, on a Smaller scale, in the carses of Perthshire 
and Stirlingishire» 

If Mr Kirwan's theory be adopted, does it not follow, that 
when the dashing torrent from the & W. of which this gjlobc 
every where exhibits such striking traces, had reached any 
sea which lay in its course, the German Ocean, for example, 
a considerable time must elapse before it could communicate 
its impulse to the waters which it found at rest ; that, during^ 
this suspence of motion, it must have regurgitated on the land 
which it had left behind it ; and that even some centurion 
may have elapsed before the waters regained their ancient 
and their present level ? During this interval, the ocean, 
loaded with the spoils, vegetable and terrene, of the conti- 
nents which it had swept in its course, would gradually do- 
posit on the coasts to ^e north-east the rich materials which 
it*had carried along with it. 



moss is found 19 feet under (he lurfiicet fiiU of the ixjot^ 
of large trees, deer^s homsi Uni l«rgebone« (all proba- 
bly amidSuviaii) in the siifM»rior strata no vegetable ex« 
uviae are found ; they consbt solely of particles of fine 
earth *• In the Carse of Falkirkf there has been lately 
found, under a cpvering of moss,, a bed of chy marie, 6 
feet thick, and below that another, bed of moss. 

The nearer the sea, it is obmrved, that the better an4 
deeper, the carse soil is. All akmg the coast of the pa^ 
rishes of St Ninian's, Airth^ Bothkennar> Falkirk, and 
Polmont, the Firth is so shallow that an extensive tract 
is laid dry at low-water ^ this has. encouraged most of 
the adjacent proprietors to reclaim many hundred acre» ' 
from the sea by tmbankmenJtSt of which an account will 
be given under that head. Let it suffice, at present, to 
observe, that in 1788 Lord Dundas reclaimed 90 acres 
on the north side of the Carron where it enters the 
Firth* In 1806, he gained 24 acres in the parish of 
Airth. In Bothkennar he is now about to reclaim 60 
acres, where about 500 more may b^ easily gained. 
About 400 acres have been recovered from the sea by 
other proprietors in this district \ and further additions 
will, no doubt, be soon made, by this process, to, the 
productive soil of Stirlingshire, and of the adjacent coim* 
ties- 

The soil thns acquired from the sea is found to be su- 
perior in quality to the rest even of the parse land. The 
first year, it is (allowed, in order to expose it to the sun 
and fipost, and to bleach out the saline paqti^s with 

CS which 



♦ Stat. Ace. Vol. XIX. p. 557. 
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IftlSiAt^ a^ it^tHoksdflhmly' iinpregMated. After diis cp^ 
rtjtiollj Wi^h ^ 6i>dte^ry'idto6« of'lime, it wOl yi^d the 
rkkdsf crops fer upwards of la doaen x>f years, witkout 






^ JW^ irarM df ^ms$i-^Tht Orfly other species of soil 
which remaps to be^n^il!ed«fi8ri#Uiigshireispdat'-earch, 
•if ikios^ {» jt Is called iti S<60tlind:r * .:* 

Inthe-tnodncaikito^.-dlstric^) at the westerti*«xtr€«Bicy 
p£ the igotinty, much of this soil k fouiid, consistiag 
pat^lyoiF^^^d^s^^^Fata' of considerable depth, as od the 
fowefr pdr^ of the es^eni' shbiildet of Benlomond ; and 
partly !of a %htn sdperfidial covering'of p^t^^arth, iacum- 
lient bh ^-^elayey^liU, or gravelly sttbiBOtl. Of this last 
kind*^n ^t^nAve tract occurs, stretching from Dry- 
men, by t^e higher grounds - of BaSfron and Kippen, as 
fdif as Garguhneek^ another mossy tract occupies thc^ 
western part'of»the parish of 8t Ninian's. A tract o( 
moss of ^cohsidei^le depth, 'Commencing in the parish 
of Muiravonside, extends '^s far as Cnmbe^nanld in 
Dunbartonshire. 

-Though' a great portion of the shaifow mosses ;|re, in 
some measure, inapplicable to the purposes of husband- 
ry, and though these moorish tracts, through their whole 
extent, are of inferior value, yet they must not, without 
many Ihnitations, be indbcriminatcily dassed> under the 
denomination of WMtei. The greatest part of these 
grounds furnishes pasture ferisheep ) themuirs 6fStNi- 
nian's and Gargutmock especially are reckoned excel- 
lent pasture grounds, as well as those in the westerly 
iiistrict of the county. 

Perhaps 
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Feriiaps the^daly grouods kiStiflingsliire that may be 
accounted absolute .ie«rJ^5 are tlir messes cf Mtiiravoxi- 
side and SlamaMi^ <m gnstt pdrt^^he thousand aci^es of 
moss in' thennoi^itain^ of Alva» :q£ tvvhkh . mention has 
been made;. andithe.smaH.pa^es of dteep or.flosr 
moss, as it is called, .iivhadi ft-e foond in the lower'tdis*- 
trict of the county^ on the l^atdcs of tbeForth, of which 
we shall now. takfe^iiotSce. ^ 

Oi this fiist . land/ of mosses there are three in the 
lower part of thf parish of Kippen, doe of tiW acres^ 
one (^ 150,' md doe of^ahout.SO. There .were foirmerly 
some other mosses in this line of country ; but .theses 
with a- great pwrtof those thd^reni^in, baiie.heeii remov- 
ed, and they will 'alt be soon removed^ in \he milnner 

which 4^all aftfir;9f arda be 4^€ribi^« . . in the fertile pa* 

• 

iiish of Aictb there lis ^^mq^ ^( betwfetfi 400 2ind 500 
acres, of which the ^te -Lord Dqm9ote> cleaned 'aw^y 
100 aa*ies U|^qii therJCersi^ estate ;' imd hU soD» tl^ pre- 
sent Earl, is nojlvr fyipsecuting th<3 undect^ing wi<tli^.iflb« 
creased .ardQur* , . : AH these mosses : are , in^uHpkbent pq, ^ 
clay er c^rsf^sciiii. j - ^1 , '; . : 

I Tlbat fdlof :f lv5$e,' ipgethw: with^he still ipore ntm-' 

I sivfi j^n^S; of ^lairdfiummoadgi ixi . tha' .<;omUy of Perthj 

I and.^9'the npvth§rn i^wki of tbfv Forth, , bad their .ori-» 

fftk, in^ tbei oyeif^a9^«»^ of vast /fprq^ts which, fo^mx^rly oc* 
cipf^i^ th^ lexl^nsive ^Iftin,^ . 13 the generi^y ^ef;eived 
and {irobahle,opipioo., .rijierf is ie¥Qn reas/po; to b^ieve^ 
Y^iH^:^ tl|e'|i!iK)pw pla^jfc^ discussing the ppv^, tha;^ 
ibist foares/i, Hp^rmeiJI a part, of the ^Ivq Cah^nia^ which, 
was cut 4own 'v^ the time of Severus^bythe-Roman sp}* 
diers^jn o^er* ^(> de]^fye:,the natives o^ those fasmesse^ 
from which they used to sally forth to aimoy the legions. 

C4 These 
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These mosses consist of two strata, the upper one h 
formed of a light spongy peat earth> of a whitish co^ 
lour, and extending to the dqith of 5 or 6 feet. It is 
evidoulj an accumulation of sphagnum, comarum pahi»* 
tre, and other coarse aqugticplants. It is nrither useful 
as fuel or as a manure. Below this is found a stratum 
of 4 or 5 feet of idack compact peat earth, whkhisused 
for fuel, and which, when mixed with clay or dung, 
makes a good manure for a clayey so3. Below these 
strata of peat, a rich clay soil appears, precisely of the 
same quality, and upon the same level wit)i the adjacent 
carses. 

On the sur&ce of ^his clay, the remahis of the anci- 
ent forest present themselves, and impress the mind 
with a very striking idea of its magnificence. The re- 
mains of birch, alder, willow, and hazle, occur* in a de^ 
cayed state, and are easily removed. But the oaks are 
almost entire : the ^hite wood, as it is called, or tho 
outeimost circles of the tree) only are decayed ; whilst 
the red remains, and is likely to remain, if not exposed 
tp the air, for ages. These tr^es are of great length, 
some of them 60 feet in stem. They Ue in every di^ec« 
tion, which seems to indicate that they were not ovei^ 
turned by a tempest, but by the hand of man. The roots 
still remain entire beside them, with their iangs dee^y 
and firmly fixed in the soil. Five or six of these roots 
may sometimes be found in a piece of ground of not 
more than 20 yards in diameter ; and one is surpri2ed 
to observe that tre^s of such magnitude grow so close ta 
one another. A fine specimen of this appearance may 
be seen below the village of Kippen, on the farm of Mr 
peorge Galbjraith. 

WitH 
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With regard to the respective number of acre$» of 
each of these different kinds of soil, of which Stirling-* 
^hire .consists, it is impossible to form a precise esti- 
mate. 

Considering Stirlingshire ^s coptainuigabout 328,000 
Scots acres, the, following estipciate is probably a ne4r. 
approximation tp the truth : 

Acres. 

1. The carse soil has been afaready estimated at 28,500 

2. Loamy and arenaceous soil^ under culti* 

vation *...,..,,,, 80^000 
3.^ ^fountain and valley pastures, partly mooFr 
ish, including woods, ;i'few small lakes, 
rivers, roads, towns, and villages • . 202|500 
^, Deep mosses, at present waste, including 
those of Airth, Alva, Kippen, Muiravon- 
side, Slamannan, and the impracticable 
mosses of Buchanan and Drymfn • . 17)000 



Total acres $28/)00 

Before quitting the subject of the soils of this coun- 
ty, it may be permitted to add, that nature fornishes us 
with ^ method of judging of them which, though little 
attended to, aught be turned to good account by the 
^griciilturist ;*and this is by the native vegetables which 
soils of a particular quality are disposed to produce. In^ 
deed, it may be observed, that a moderate and easily. 
acquired) bat scieni^ acquaintance with the native 
plants of hisxoumry, is more necessary to the husbaad-r 
paan than f ven to the apothecary. A few examples 
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^hicfa oectir etrery.day to ai^ obs^tef ' in Stirlibgsliiri^ 
w:Ul serve to iilusCFate this topia- > J . . 

ii^ti that is mossy, or tte subsoil of which ms moes, 
naturally produces the eriophorums, carexes, drosetfas> 
and anthericuin ossifra^m, with thedBFc^rent loads- of 
}uiath. \ ■' ■ ' " 

Spouty and wet soils produce the pidguicttla>4he v\q^ 
la palustris, triglochin, water cresses, hidens, caltha. 
' Land, the st^oil jof which ts tfllyv kiid impervioiijB to 
water, may he knourn by the abuiidanti.productioii of 
junci of various . kinds, particularly, on elemisd situa- 
tions, the juncas articulatui or ^pret. . '.; it 

Thin and- exhausted soils, held fn •' cultivation, pro- 
duee the rpme^c apetoselia, or ^hevp^^spfrely the gerani^ 
um dissect uiD, achill^ptarmica^ ^c . . 

Many soils in this, district,. and pp6bably eicierali Scot-r 
land, that are naturally of good qusdity, but iet out in 
ghissln an impov^erishiid states arc^ <itei^ruD with the 
« serratula-arvensis, the too well known " cursed thistle/' 
the onopordutn, still more pernicious where it fi^es, but 
happily not so abundant ; and the senecio jacobea, or 
TZg-yreed^ Even the bdbit^gi thasl^stniay serae^in 
soine<raeasureito;indkatetUeqQ&]fti^jfei£dw;sail. Whei^os* 
ever, it giows«bdl.a]^>.ltiit»7^tj'it|ui' ioil.is: goodf 
wherever it is lQW>an4 sti4iited];'thetidii^ pQor*: v*! ' ' 
: In theifine carseviof f'alkirk, Botiikhniar»} imk'Avitky 
(he int£Qduct|on and disscmifiatidiujqf tiiletii9u^gd faa&*' 
niis noticedtand. regretted by ^bs:mBit> mie^Ugem 4grv« 
cuihnists with whom: theiscparterhteiiad aariop|)ortu|ii«» 
t-y^ to converse^ ^ andtheywiU forgivf rhisicnbracingjchi^ 
occqsioa of atten^ptiog^ to put theol* upDOilhein^aniaM 
gadhSt'its pernicious qualities. The root of this plant is 
of such a nature as to render it almost inexterminable* 

It 



It is brokei^PYier by ^e snaallest impulses, th^ least per- 
jtioo of lit lefV in the pound, becomes a. new plant ; it 
belongs to the sj/ng€nesia class ; and its seeds are very 
numerous. They 9r*e furnished with wings (pappus) by 
which they are -easily conveyed, by the winds^ over a 
great spac^. The leaf is broad, and covers much ground. 
The clay soil, top, is the proper nidus of the tussilago. 

It is difficult to say what is the ;nost promising me- 
thod of exterminating^ *this noxious plant. To attempt 
it by removing f yery judgment of the root from the soil 
seems to be impracticable. The most successful method, 
reasoning analogically^ probably is to nip off the flower 
attentively, befprje it has ripened the seeds \ the multi- 
plicationi of the weed will b(s thus prevented \ and by 

successive pcerentions of perfecting, the seed, the plant 

' ■ ' • • * , 

will at leQgth die. • . 

Light loamy soils^'On tl^e banks of rivers, may be 
n^ked in early spring, by a scanty verdure, and by the 
abundant appearance of the ^quisetuin arvense* 

Thin soils, which have been laid down in bad order, 
pnay be distinguished by the almost total failure of 
plants useful for pasture ; ajud by the prevalence of ve- 
getables of the musci order, as polytrichums, (perhaps 
the mar)c of the' vety poorest, soil) anmunM* biyuiUs, 
and hypnums. -1 •'.' Vy ' . ? - 

Were a charaotef to be offered of the'^^f^ofto^ 
soih of tfaii country, by. an epumeraiite of the nativo 
vegetable which they geoeratty/ produce^ ther^orter 
would presume ^o sug^gest the fpUowitiig, nearly in 'the 
linnaean order y premisilig'that it is the qmUt^ of the 
soil, and not the oalMff/of die plants %Yiv^'iA\ptim(nf(iUjf 
meant to be indicated : 
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CHAT. I. 



Of the Grasses. 
The ^nthoxantbuiP) 
Aira, ' 

Poa, 
Festuca^ 
Alo^ecurus, 
Holcus^ &c. 
Of other Plants. 
The Flantago lanccobta, 
Galium^ 
i^ithospermum, 
BuniuQif 
Ppmula v^risi 
Campanula, 
Linum cathartkum, 
Oxalis. 

Lvchris dioica et $os cu- 
muli 



The Tcrtrmentma, 

Ranunculus ficaria et 

icris, 
Thymus, 
Euphrasia, 
Melampyrum, 
Lathyrusy 
Orobus tubei^susy 
Vicia, 

Various trifolia, 
Polygala, 
Hieracium, 
Hypochaeris, 
' Lapsana, 

Gnaphsdium dioicumj 
Bellis perennis. 
Prchides variK. 



SECT. V. — MINERALS. 



Tkeue are few districts in Scotland that abound more 
in minerals of various kinds than the county of Stirling. 
Great and valuable as its surfi^e produce 4s, it may be 
questioned whether the produce of its subterraneous 
treasures are not nearly equal The riches^and abund- 
ance of its minerals have given occasion to the estabUsh- 
ment of many important branches of manufacture which . 
add considerably to the national wealth* 



1. Cba/.«^This important mineral may be considered 
^ the basis of national inprovement and of arts. 

Wherever 



Wherever tkSs fiiel abounds^ comfoft prefvaalsi ahd ma- 
nlifiictid-es encxease. To raider $ed^B(tary ciccupations 
practicable upon a large scaler- warmth i» necessary ) and 
if we have surpassed the nations of the Cdntment zn 
manufactures of every kind, it is to the abundance and 
general diffusion of coal over our island, that otnr sui*- 
cess is to be, in a great measure, attributed. 

The northern boundary of that great belt of coal 
which extexxls from Kmtyre on the west, to Fi£eshire 
on the east, in an oblique direction, appears to run in 
Ais county akmg the southern base of that chain of 
mountains which has been described under the appdla- 
tion of the Lennox hills, and which recommences be- 
yond Stirling, in the . Ochills. To the north of this 
range of mountains, coal has not been diiscovered, 
though repeated trials have, been made. On^ may be 
mentioned in particular, which was made several years 
ago, with great attention, by Peter Speirs, Esq. of Cul- 
cruich, about a mile to the northward of Culcruich 
house. The appearances of the strata were very favour- 
able I but after boring to the depth of about 33 fa^. 
thorns, no c^ was found*, and no further search was 
made *. 

There is a tradition prevalent in the western parts of 
the county, that, about a century ago, a trial (pr coal 
was made near JBuchlyyie, on the estate of Mr Graham 
of Gartmore ; that the miners actually found coal ; but 

that 



* Whilst^his i-eport is in the press^ the author iearns that 
Mr Speirs is engaged in a further trial, with some prospect 
of success : of this, he hopes to bd able to give some account 
in an Appendix. 
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th&tthey were bAhedJhf th^ H^iifd of BMtiO^ldnnii to 
conced their discover^/ lest his owh^ ^<^inight ^tfKtt 
fayit. Afteir^sdme'eiliJQk^) 4bei^p0ift^/'c^^ n& 

just foioidkitioil f6r thfe tradkiott: ' -^^ w ' ' - ' 

Jliie i^rkhes fi^hkh lie t<^ the mortH and tresc of this 
Hne of cottl, lie'«»)d«r gre^ im:Ol^ehieaee'frdin'thedisp- 
tance and high pMc^ of ftiel. - ' 

To the south of this Vme^ •dMdaboundfli^almost «very- 
vrhsre. ^ It is teofo^iUt^ iD^Ue&kn exidAme tdAge of 
thicQsefal miiDnral, to'a90«i)am'!tUe qtHmcitfor tUs "Ki- 
hie'of what'is ifsnsed. 'Setne'documentsitoi^hetriits qdi^ 
lity and abundaficel m dtfferenr ttiistticlk^i^f dsi^ tcottiuy 

. To begin by the t^est, th^re isa valuAle.cooi Wrbiight 
in the parish of BalderBG^k ; the seam is firoa» 3 to 4| 
feet in' thidtoess. It lies between tw6- strata of litne- 
.stanei the uj^er^one blue» and of fine qoality ; thef un- 
der oine whitish, and iA Ifess v;diie. This ooal msvixAdes 
that of Newcastle. 

The parish of Campsie has long been ceteI»*atiKf for 
the abundance' and quality of its coal« The disposkioa 
of the; belts of coal in this parish is somewhitt; nemshrk- 
able. A mile to the eastward of the church, at the base 
of the Campsie hills, one belt of about 1000 yards in 
breadth commences, and is continued to the eastward 
through the whole extent of the parish. Another bek, 
of stiU greater extent, encircles the lesser hills, or emi^- 
nences to the south. The coal of the latter is of a sup^' 
rior quality to the other. 

In the northern belt, the coal is found ^ the depth 
of from 7* to 15 fathoms) in the southern, from 15 to* 
22 fathoms. The ordinary thickness of the seams is 

from 



mmAA^ those dif'>che:idalJhMnitek' coal^^itpckft ; :«9uept 

( whicb^'ls i loet ^mnh^risqdi) and .the co^^ 4fhtei» i^ ffrnp^ 
udlfQfval/^siratiim 6f:scbist«s drsbtt^.firbm. 4: ta 15 
feer in'fitickiMft;i':Mill-?afhUe ^rndstQiie^iof iiiferkr ^uidi- 
ty, is £iufad;oatb«fiMb, ^beidw thecoiridrTlie di^of the 
Matn'^f^'C^aiv^tecMhhigrin genera)', to wwdfi iHe ip^i 
tm: (wMcIk is-tlbe dctdsi rnddiatiaii . ofi th«f 9snt9d) ^-is 
ftotd f^tt^' /eot 4n du^^tb > an^ JEodt ^ ku^ t^s9^$Ni • e 7 
Tli6^ ^^ftitiffsiv^Gd^icmitiakis a gxt»^>pn»jpoAfipn.^£i9til* 
fhah itcal;«si^ Dri^asjinto ondjntss^ki tbe]iQiii;«fiey/: 
itlasfes4dng} butf&^doeb not bu]nii«wilbi so bn|gi}t«i.:Q^^ 
as the coal ofilaaMockbufn^ t , : .• -.^ . , 



^.U.T! 



In 1793, it was estimated that above 20,0QO tOf^ 
were raised an^adly.fhim .the : Baiinockbi»9 pits. ^ and 
thai', at that^rate, threeriaanes o( tk^ subti$r]:9neailk sesMB 
were atonuj^ exhaiisted.^ . dndit is not -te{^rohable tbat 
rh& calcula(tk^'46nis jbsir; itm^j.b^kSar^^dit preset 
th^'from th^^ritttMd ankkeobirgenienjtiof viUs^e^) aod 
from the rapid extension of various manufactur.eftia.the 
neighbourhood^ more dlasi .4O|O0O*tDm ws ani^ially 
raised, a cireams^aiice which seetns to thve^eni at no 
very -distant petiod, the tot ai eonsmnptiooL of coal in this 
^district. But it is eeitain tihat coal abouiids to a much 
greater depth than any of the^ iniifees baye been hir 
therto carried ; and that by the perfection to whii^h 
steam engines, and other necessary machinery, have 
been bronght, tke coal can be got at iur below the .le- 
vels that are now wrought 

The parish of Kilsyth abounds in. coal* Tluit which 
h found in the west barcmy is of very superior quality^- 

The 
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The Batiton eoad» which isi found bi the East' Ba»ofi^,i 
is what is caUed a £/iiui coo/, and beies a near Teseml>- 
lance to theKilkenny coaL It contains litnle orilo siiW 
. phur i and but a very small proportion of bitiUmilous 
substance. Hiis coal is found to be the.most proper of' 
aU others for smithy forges i for £amAce& % , atid for sdl 
metallurgical operatbns, where there should; be little 
smoke or fkune. Accordingly, it is etport^ui in great 
quantities, by the canal, from which ii: is <&U(Qt, only 
about a ^lile^ to England, to Ireland, and formerly to 
Russia. This important mine is much incommoded with 
water, which is carried off with a great expence of nta- 
cfaitiery \ but as the machinery is of t^e tery best con- 
struction, it is found effectual to remove the evil com- 
pletely. 

All the coal that has been hitherto wrou^t in Kil^ 
syth lies, as in Campsie, near the surface, from 4 to 1$ 
fathoms. ;Ther» is no doubt that it «3it.auls to a yet 
greater depth ; and that, at some future period, it wiU 
become necessary to woric it by the assistance of steam 
engines. 

. In the parish of Denny, in die same tract of country, 
coals are found in sufficient abundance to supply the 
Inhabitants and the adjacent country^ From Banknock 
coailiery, much coal of ^Kellent quality b exported to 
Glasgow by the canaL 12 cwt^ of this coal is laid down 
at Denny for six shillings. 

The parish of St Ninian's, throughout its whole east- 
ern district, abounds with coal ; and there, coallieries 
are carried on upoii a very extensive scale. Those of 
Bannockbum^ Auchinbowie, and Pleanmuir, are the 
most ancient, and perhaps the most frequented ; new 

pits 
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pits are opeoedk up rota ime to.time« It is a consolato»< 
rj consideratioQ. to Scothaod that the C09I of this district 
seems to be inexhaustible. .Its quality toa is of a ver^* 
superior kind. It biurns witth a bright, flame ;. emits 
great heatj and .i8>.impnegnated with a iery imaHpro-^ 
portion of sulphur. The coal of this» district supplies 
the soBthcim parts c^ Petrthshice) and the. northern . 
part, of this county ; besides its ovra. immediate coni 
siBnptioDy afodaoofiliderabte exporlatknx by the Firth.*< 

In the. parish of j&iittliy there is *a coal of «xceUe«t 
qpatity i^axid undei? the rbckt in the halls: of Airth and • 
Diuunort, as well as in the flat fi^d&aroimd. It ife 
oi^ly in the hiH of Duamofe that coal^is^ t^k^en up su;-. 
present ; the seam is from 3 to 4 feet in thickness. It 
was on the Dunmore coalliery that the second fire en- 
gine was erected in Scotland^ 

Coai abcMinds ^rery y/ibAre m the parishes of BotV 
kennaci Falkirk». and Pohaont/ It is found also iar 
Miura^ronside/ Besides the Dunnaore coalltery^ therei 
are extensive w^rks on the estates of Mr. Bruce of Kin> 
naird^ and Mr^ Dundas of Carron<-halL The coals are ' 
of excellent quality, and ate sold from 8 to 9 shillings 
per ton. Besides supplying the numerous and populous 
villages aiid manufacturing estabEshmetits in the neigh- 
bourhood) a very considerable quantity of coals is ex-^ 
ported from this last mentioned district. From Mr 
Dundas's pats alone are gi^nerally shipped^ at Carron 
shore^ about 30,000 tons. They are carried from the 
pit to the shifting j^iace by an iroi;i railway which ori- 
gmally cost L.700 per mile. Before this rail-way was .. 
constructed,, the rate of carriage to the shore- was 1. shilr 

» ' D ling 
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ling per ton : they are now carried for 2 pence^ per ton. 
Thus the saving of carriage to the shore, for one year,^ 
may be estunated at L.1250. 

In the parith of Polmont, the Carron company hdxk 
a coal-work in lease at the annual rent of L. 1*200 ''^. 

' lAmestone.'f-^Yih mineral, so essential to agricultural 
improvement, abounds in the south^r^.'and >eastern^dis^ 
tricts of this county. In many instsuaoes, as. ^ns' bjsen * 
stated already, lit accompanies qoalj^ two strat^, the one 
above the coal, and. the other below \ the former being.^ 
always ofirhe hest quality. The lime^works ofCampsie 

afid Kilsyth/ and those of Sanchie and Murray's- h^I,' in ' 
:■ . ■ ■ ' - • ■ the'-' 

• •• ) • ' ' . : t.. ■ .... . ;. ., • 



' ^ The reporter has to regret ihat^ininvcRtigatlng the coal 
i^rks of this count'y, which occupy auch ^li'iiiipoftaiit part 
ia its intcroal economy, as vfcH as ia bw.eQquii:ie& ooncera- 
iog some oi ks great inaiiMfacturji^.e^tablJ&bin^nts, be has. 
ex|XTienc9ci^ for the most part, a jealosy of tl»e object, of 
these inquiries, to which no prcumstance in the conduct of 
the Board qI Agp^ijlture, or, as he hopes,, ii) his huijabler 
rtsearches, pould possibly give rise. A mprt; enlightened 
view of the object of these Reports will soon dissipate these 
uufoundcd ^larms^; and the liberal conductors of these es- 
tablishmcnts will take pleasure in diflFusing; every iriforma- 
tion which may tend to benefit their Country. Information 
conternlng peculiar aiid secret processes, it would be impro- 
per to require, and tm reasonable to expect. It may be per- 
haps accounted singular*; that' in the landed agile ult^ar^l, 
iiiierest, no traces of this j( alousy have occuired.. 
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the neighbourhood of Stirling, have beeniong celebrat- 
ed for the quality as well as the^quantity of lime which 
they produce. 

Lime-shellsj, or cdlcined lime^ is now sold at Balder-^ 
nock, Campsie, and Kilsyth, by the chalder of 32 fir- 
lots, wheat, ibeasttrey at the price of 19 shillings per 
chalder. ' 

At Sauchie and Murray's- hall, it is sold by the chal- 
der of 24 firlots, pease measure *, for 15 or 16 shillings 
per chalder. The quality of the lime at ill these places 
may be judged of by adding, that when fully slacked, 
it doubles its hulk. 

The eastern district of Stiarlingshire, on the Firth of 
Forth, is chiefty suppEed with lime, by water carriage^ 
from Lord Flgih's woxks' oji the opposite coast. The 
present price o£ lime dieUs at these works is Is. 6d. per 
boll, of 4 firlots, pease measure, or a trifle moi>e than 4 
Winchester bushels ; it is put on boaixl a^t thajt p^ice 
iree of expence to the purchaser*; and frosn. this price 
^ere is a deduction given of 10 per cent, for ready mb» 
ney. The freight to the landing places on the coast be«» 
tow Falkirk, and in that neighbourhood, is 6d. per boll. 
The expence of lock-dues, ai^d landinc;, is about 10 per 
cent, of the. prime. iCQst.^ 

Free-st&ne^ — Freestone, of various quality and appear* 
ance, also abounds in Stirlingshire. It firequently ac- 
companies > coal: and lime-stone. In the western parts of 
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the county) a re4disli fre!e*st09e is found m plentyv, 
vhich, 19 easily ynrought i bjit its appj^arance ^i buikUngs^ 
of any elegance displeases the eje ; this is. temoy^ bj^ 
paiacing, ox citing them vtith U(ne« 

The frep-stwe pf Kilsytl;^ is of a reswrVaWy.^^ ^»- 
Kty, its g^eral colojir, is a b^ujiftji whit^;, hwt it w 
sometinxes tinged with yariaus shades of bro^m aiidyel;? 
Iflw, aod adorAed-- with^ delicate v^egefabie-i^i^e^sions. 
Whw takei\ froj:^ the quarry, it i^ soft and ^lij, 
wrought ; buti by ^xpc^ure to the zir, it gradually har^ 
deasy and becomes susceptible o£ a fine polish.. It ia 
held in high esteem^ no^ only for the p^yempnt o£^ 
streets^ but also for ornamental iirork, as vasesi cohunnsi^ 
^d fretted work. Its yicinijty to. t<he gifeat cansd reiXr 
ders its couveyanc^ to Glasgow, easy and cheap ; and i^ 
^ s^cocdingly. conveyed thither in great <|iiantities<— - 
When: its. value bjecomes better knowix^ the demand. Soar, 
it v^ undoubtedly increase from th^ mostrem^e part^ 
of tl]ie kingdom* The. stratum o;* post, as it ia'here callr 
ed, of this ,quarry> la from 10 to 1$. feet thic^> and may 
he considered as inexhaustible* 



/ro»-5/p;z«.— Iron-st02i,e, T^hich is found in various^ 
places in Scotland^ as well as in England, occprs in Stirr. 
lingshire in ini^xhaustible quantities. TherOiis^.indeed^ 
no reason to doubt that this (:ircumstancei together with 
the atbumfcuQce of coal^ apd the convenience of water 
carriage, was the chjLef motive &r determining, the site 
of the CatTon work&^ the distinguishing manufacture oC 
this county. Indeed, it is said, that the ingenious Dr. 
Roebuck^ one of the first projectors of these magnifi-. 
^ent workjs, after having examiued^^he greatest part of 

the 
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the island, before he made his choice, fixed upon this 
Jpot as the most convenient; The propriety of hii 
choice is un'questibnabte. 

Beside the supplies of irbh-stone which the company 
receives from England and from Fifeshire, they receive 
'gft2i quantitfes from the pirish of Kilsyth by the canal. 
Mr Kincaid of Kihcaid, in Canipsie parish^ furnishes 
tmnually 8000 tons by contract ieith the company. 
fihon-stoti^ is also found in th^ parishes of Baldernock, 
Denny) ahd Muiravonside. To dbtain an estimate of 
the quantity of this mineral annually furnished bj this 
ccniixty fe impossible. The veil of secrecy which is 
thrown over this important riianufacture appears to be 
impenetrable \ and perhaps, in s6me potzits of view, it 
blight to be so. 

BeiFdre quitting this part of the subject^ however, it 

may be proper to tak^ ndtite of a particular species of 

iron'Stbiie ii^hich is found upoil the estate of Sir Char-^ 

les Edmondstone, in the parish of Kilsyth ', dnd whicli 

is considered as the most valuable of all others. It is 

esdled ball-iron-stohe. Tlie balU^ br rounded masses of 

WhrcK it consists, ar^ uniformly of the same shape. 

Which is that of a flat topped loaf, or apple pudding. — 

They are of all sizes, from a quarter of an inch to a 

foot in diameter. WHen broken, (^ cut asunder, ^hey- 

exhibit within a Variety of psfrtitidns^ which are general- ' 

ly filled with spar 5 though they are sdmetirties empty; 

imd Excavated like a hohey-cdmb; TKey are the richest 

in ore of any that are found. They are disposed in stra- 

tas at unequal distances. The \)alls of each stratum are, 

for the most part, of the same size ; those of the upper- 

tilost strata^ smaller 5' those of the lowei'> larger. 
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Basalies. — ^This spfecles of rock occurs lii Stirling- 
shire in great profusion, and In great perfection* In- 

• 

deed) it may be remarked that the rocks throughout 
that whole line- of mountain which Extends from Dun- 
barton to Stirling, partake more or less of the 
basaltic character. It appears, in dom;^ places, in 
a state of perfection and beauty which is surpassed on- 
ly by the wonders of Staffa. There is, in particular, in 
the parish of Fintry, " a grand range or colonnade of 
basaltic pillars^ which rise in a hill called Dun, at the 
end of the hill of Fintry. It consib^jts of TO columns in 
front of a gigantic stature ; some of them separating in^ 
to loose blocks, and ot-h^s, apparently without joint, 
from top to bottom. They stand perpendicular to the 
horizon, and rise to the height of 50 feet. Some of 
them are square, others pentagonal ahd hexagonal. On 
the east side of the range, the columns stand separated 
from one another by an Merstiqe of S or 4 inches. — . 
Theae interstices gradually lessen towards the west, till 
nothing but a seam is discernible ; and then, all iat 
blended in one solid mass of rock, which is much ho- 
ney-combed, and has the appearance of having beeoi ig'^ 
uited *.'* 

Granite.-^Gvznk^ has always been considered as one 
of the mineralogical productions of Stirlingshire. A 
seam of stone, in Kilsyth, from 20 to 30 feet in thick-' 
ness, of which many thousand tons are annually con- 
veyed to Glasgow by the canal, for paving the streets/ 

has 
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has hitherto been denomihated granite* The xhinera«> 
logical knowledge of the reporter does not enable him 
to say whether this rock be true granite ; or that spe*- 
ties of stone, which Dr Thomas Thomson of Edinburgh 
would, term Syenite, from its being of the same compo«- 
sition with the rocks of Syene in Upper Egypt, of 
trhich 80 niany celebrated moiiumeiits still exist* It is 
probable that this rock is syenite. 

In the Hsilestain bum, in the parish of Kilsyth, the 
Celebrated German mineralogist, M. Raspe, found large 
tnasses of gray and variegated dull coloured flint } yel- 
low and red jasper, with nodules of agate and porphyry^ 
This jasper, which is of a very fine grain, has long ago 
found its way to the lapidaries and seal engravers of 
Edinburgh and London *i 

mErALs.-^^Capper. — ^In 1791 Mr .Raspe examined a 
vein of copper in the parish of Elilsyth, which had 
been wrought about 60 y^ears before by the York BuiU 
ding Company, He found in the drift that had been 
wrought « a vein of reddish heavy spar, or vitHolated 
barytes." Upon entering the mine, which^ he observes, 
« had been preposterously shut up," he found promis- 
ing appearances of copper : and, vm may be added, that 
I the opinion of such a skilful mineralogist surely fur- 

I nishes a strong encouragement to proceed in the re* 

I search. 

Copper has also been found in the Ochil hills in this 
county. In the parish of Logie, a copper mine was 

D 4j wrought 
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^TTougfat^ some years i|g6, xt^itb^eat prospect. of success 
The hopss of trhe undertakets ivere^ at c^e time, eb« 
<:ouraged by meeting with a very rich vein 5 but, after 
working fox' some time, it disappeared ; and the sewch 
ibr copper has been s^ndoned^ 

Silver and CobaU.-^Silyer ore has faeeai found m the 
parishes of Logie and Alva* On tike estate o( Aithreyi 
now the property of Sir SRob^. Abercromby, in the 
years n61-2-^->4, a company t^f goniiileniefi frotfi £ng4. 
land) in copartner^ip with the proprietor, wl>ottgbt a 
silver mine, from which were extracted 50 baJtreis of 
silver ore, of vo'hicb 4 barrds made a ton ^ and each 
ten was vakied in London at L^ 60 sterling. One Ot 
Twisse, to whom the ore wa& consigned, becoming 
bankrupt, the adventure was abandoned. 

In the parish of Alva, a very valuable > vein of .silver 
was discovei^ed about the commencement of the last 
century, by Sir Jfames Erskine of Alva,, in the |flen of 
ravine which separates the MidHe^Mll from the WogA^ 
JiilL It made its first a^earanice in small strings of sil«' 
ver ore, which, being followed, led to a latge mass t>f 
thaV metal. A part of this had. the appearance of xnal« 
leable silver \ and w%s found npon trial to be so rich acr 
to produce 12 ounces of silver from 14 ounoBs of ore; 
Not more than >L. 50 had been expended . when thb 
valuable discovery was made. For the space of 18 of 
14 weeks, it is credibly affirmed that the proprietor 
obtained ore fronv this mine to the value of L. 4000^ 
per week. When this mass wa's exhausted, the silver' 
ore began to appear in smaller quantities ; symptoms of 
lc^.l, and of other metals, presented themselves 5. and 

the 
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tte seardi was, for die ]»estot;.jalnuidonedL Th^ cdni- 
taonion axp8 of the paiishof ;Alvaaretotdeof this nsh 
tive sHtSt. I 

About dte year 175d> Charles Elrskinfe df Alirai Lord 
Jastice Cieit:, in compskhy with some other enterprising 
gemlemesx, reneV7«d the search far silver ore hi these 
hOIs With ^nnderable induitiy and e^certion. Th<f 
tonne of the Vein wad putsued a greit way beyond the 
old workings; A abetft was ihade to the depth of seve- 
hd £itfadn% iaitnediately bdk>w tM watti!, from which 
the rich mass of ore that has been mentioned was tak% 
en, and a drift carried on upon that leVel in the direc*^ 

tion of diat vein. None of thesfe bperttions, however^ 

« 

wvre^ OB that occasion, accontpanied with suceess. Bnt 
in dming a lerel, at a considet^able distance, nearer the 
tbe boctom of the hiU, for the purpose of carrying off 
the water from the woi'ks that were sittiate. abdvey ft 
large mass of cobedt was dinbVered, .a great pert of 
which was em|ddyed in a inannfactiire of pore^ifl 
which had been established about that time at Preston^ 
pom in East-Lothian. When this cobalt is de^irived of 
the arsenic with which it is strongly impregnated, and 
ot h er wis e properly f^r^pared, it produces a powder of a 
beautiful deep blue^ with which a variety of useful and 
ornameixtal pieces of china and glass have been colour- 
ed. There is, indeed, reason to believe that the cobalt 
of the hilk of AKa is, in nq^ respect, inferior to^ that 
which is procured from the mines of Saxony. 

Very considerable quantities of cobalt were, at the 
&ame time, extracted from the heaps of rubbish which 
had been thrown out 50 years before by Sir James £r- 
skine in working hh silver mine. 

'Th# 
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The working of all these miaes. has been for sonie 
time abandoned ; but during the period thart thej were 
wrought, a very accurate survey of the different veins of 
xpetaU which had been discov^r^d w^ niade by an 
agent of the company, who was well qualified for the 
task; ' From this survey, or register, it appears that 
there are in the parish of Alva ho fewer than 14 or. 15 
mines containing lead, cc^per, iron, cobalt, and silver *» 
It is to be hoped that these subterrannean treasures, 
which prorbise to add so. considerably to the national 
wealth, will soon be more successfully and completely 
Explored. , 

. At the Spout of Balagan, in Strtthblane parish^ 
where, in a perpendicular rock of 70 feet, over which 
falls a magnificent cascade, ho fewer than 192 alternate 
strata of earthr and lime-stone preseht themselves, ai'e 
found some thin strata of alabaster of tl^e purest whit^. 
There were also found near the same place, amongst 
the rubbish thrown lip by an inundation, some rich spe*^ 
cimens of antimony f ; 

SECTIOK 



* This' account of the mines of Alva is abridged from the 
Stat. Ace. Vol. XVni, p. 140, &c. 

t Stat. Ace. Vol, XV HI. p. 578^ 
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ISECYi VI. — ^WiTEk. 

iSTftHLiNOSHiRB IS abundantly siq>plied every vfhbri 
with water, fr6m streams and rivers^ from lakes and 
ponds, and ^nings* This is what might be expected in 
a mountainous district narrowly circumscribed by two 
seas. 

To begin again by the west,- this county is bounded^ 
through abdut 15 miles of its extent, by Lochlomond^ 
the noblest and the most beautiful bf the lakes of Brl-. 
tain. This lake, emptying itself into the Clyde by the 
Leven, afifords a convenient conveyance, by vessels of 
little draught of water, for the valuable wood and oak 
bark that is annually, sent td market firom the upper 
parts of Stirlingshire, as well aa .for the wool that is 
produced on its mountains; and the inhabitants of 
these districts receive, in return, coal and limey and the 
productions of the low country^ Lochlomond is above 
100 fathoms in depth at the base of Benlomond, and 
about S2 fathoms towatds the lower extremity, as the 
reporter had an opportimity of observing, many years 
ago, in accompanying his much respected friend 
Dr Stuart of Luss, whilst sounding amongst the islands 
of this lake. 

Besides Lochlomond, there are several small sheets 
of water interspersed throughout Stirlingshire, which^ 
though of an inconsiderable extent, serve to give diver- 
sity to the scene. The superficial extent of all of thesle 

put 
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put together does not excefed 1,300 Scots acres. The 
most considerable of these small sheets of water arA 
Loch Coulter in St Ntnian's ; a piece of water in the 
muirs olFSlamaniian ; Bardowie loch in BaldernOck ; the 
tanal reservoir at Kilsyth (which fe of 70 kcres) th^ 
loch of Antermony, &c; 

This comity is mcfslt topiidn^lf wati^i-ed by rivers and 
istreams. The {"birth has ks source in tWs cdiihty froifi 
a sprilig ih the tibrtfern side Off Benlbitidiidi tietf this 
summit of the moumain. It traverses Stirtiift^ jhii% foir 
10 miles from its source, undef the appellation of the 
tVater ofDachrdyi augmented, as it pfoce^, by liam- 
berless motmtaih stlreai^s* It theh eiiti^it ifito P^rth^^ 
shire, where it receiviis ah acci^ion e^ual td the vo^ 
iume of its own Craters, in the tiver tirhich issiies- frbtd 
Lodiard in Aberfoy]«. It there assumed the nsOne of 
the Avendxm^ or Black Ril^^r* Aftet a co\ir$e of ^Hb^ni 
five miles, it again joiixs Stirlingshii^e b&ldit Gartihor^ 
houses w!here tt bbtaifas the ila^ oi EbfiA^ which it 
liencrforth fetainsi;' « 

Fixnh this ^mt, the Forth ufiitbrmly bouiid§ iM 
comity of Stirling on the north, Except iri the fe\v ih- 
stances, that have been tioticed, of somb isolated tracts 
which lie to the north of that rivet*. 

A few miles above StirKng, thfe Tfeath or Teitb, th«! 
Taichus of the historian Budhatiafi, aild the A^bn 
Thaith of the Highlanders^ a large and beautiful river 
rising in Perthshire, notwithstanding its iindeiliable su^ 
jpetidrity, sitits hodi- its waters and its haine in the 
Forth. 

. As far as Stirling, the river is navigable to v^hels of 
aboiit 70 toils burden ; ,bi!it this navigation is rendered 
tKtremely inconvenient by the numerous windings (here 

called 



fiO^ links) of ih» FcorUi. IV. line of the mer firoo^ 
AUoa i$ ml^n^ 1^9^ 20 mS^; whUst tlie £suiice» 

Aft^ ^ coiv^ i)(C »fai0»t 7 miile^ froia Stiirling bridge 
th^ mer stretfh«9^ (3fiit taio, % firtii o^ several o^loi ia 
hr^idtlis s^(^r4iag; £»^Ui|tks ffHT^ 99Yiga«ju»% aod for oos»r 
ift^isce, vrJPffK aft ^i^lftrgf4 scJ^le* The seanport of* 
C¥?Pg^Wthj ^f g^ally^ siiu^ted m ikfii WMt fTi^om^ 
M^ pQSiitipp ffiH ^t nmi^i9». oS the G«r«ciw seas» aa 
well ^ for fes 99jEni%i)i^attcy^ with the Atl^ipti^ by the, 
great canal, promises to ris^ int(^a high degree of ccut* 

Th^ riyeif Qarrao^, faof cd io. Gallic ^u»^<|i|itiQS» has itii 
i^e iu die pa»sh of Jhff^J i ^»4» ^ei: t^fc^ its ^^mkvsa 
tbroi^h the parishes of IXmS^j]^ t^h«t, RpthhcanajWi. 
Rnd F^i^kjL e^ap^ies. itself u^% <^ Fofth a| <Sia»g©^. 
^outh- The Qar^iFO^ sv^ it^l ^id^. is i^v^g^J^e for ^e»i 
s^ pf 200 \<m tHir4fn. J^s % a% th«. yilteg^ of OmBOOsn 
dioce^ the. shipp^j^ plac^ of the CiHpr<iac<M»ipiay, in the, 
vy^iiuty of tl^p 1X0% vr<^k$y %a4 le/^i ^i|i twosiili^&oia. 
itsco]p4u4ii9%Y%bi^beF^rth. By th^rix^f Qwsoo^hotn 
Carron-shore th^ mp^t; ifip^p^xtfi^t i^ilUiea aoie a%cd«4 
to. the company {^ io^porta^i^, aia4 % Qxposctatioiu ^ 

luthes^^ipajish of Fi»«;5r» ^.^ »a great dkslanee. 
froxs^ th^ soyoroe^, of. th^^ CariK^ t;he E^^ has. tts rise,, - 
nmning westward through the parishes of Balfrpn, Kil- 
karn^ (where it receives very considerable re-inforcemeipts 
from the Blane^ the Dualt, &c^) Drymen^ and Buchan* 
an, it falls into Lochlopaond to the westward of Bu- 
chanan housci t;he seat of the Duke of Montrose^ , 

The l^eKin has its rise in the parish of Kilsyth ; it is. 
auggaentqd in fts <;ovi:se by nuiperous mo^Atain streams* 
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as the ReiiufTi, and the Luggie from the south ; th< 
Shaw-end> the Colzeum, the Garrel, and the Glassert^ 
from the north *. Thii river, running westwards, in a 
line nearlf parallel to the great canal, through this 
couiity^ for about eight miles, and approaching the ca- 
nal by the distance of, fK)m a few yards to a mile, en- 
ters into the county of Dunbarton, and* falls, into the 
Clyde, at the village of Particle in Lanarkshire, after* 
passing under a ma^ificent aqueduct bridge^ which re- 
ceives the great canal in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow. 

All these rivers and lakes produce th^ different kinds 
of fish that are to be found in the lakes and rivers of 
Scotland. The lakes abound in trout, pik«, perch, 
and eels. In the Forth, salmons are catight ; but it is 
observed that they are not nearly so numerous in this 
river, ever since the operations of removing the Blanv 
dntmmond moss have begun to be carried on upon 
such an extensive scale. By the masses of peat-earth 
which tEve floated down in such quantities the river ts 
rendered turbid, and the fish are prevented from as- 
cending. But it may be permitted to observe, that 
whatever the injury may be that is suffered by indivi- 
duals in this teviporary defalcation, the political calcu- 
lator will have little difficulty in determining between 

the 



^ A short note may be admitted, to remark that .almost 
fill^of these names are of Celtic .origin;. Kelvin, t. e. 
C^ol-avon, the narrow river ; Kilsyth, i. e, Caol-suidh, the 
narrow recess or stripe ; G/arrel o^ Garval],^f. €.,the Rough-^ 
burn ; Glassart, or Clais-ard, ihe High-ravine, &c. 



the pennahent advantage of adding many thousand 
acres of rich soil to t^e agriculture of the country, and 
the transient suspension of even a< profitable fishery. 

The Firth of Forth is annually visited by sounds of ' 
herrings,' which affoid a seasonable and .gzaitefuL reUef 
CO the poor^ Ofd^rs of society. The j herrings do not 
arrive in the Forth so eariy as on the. western coast of 
Scotland, on account ot the greatar- length of their, 
ecmrse by the Getitldn Sjea. Tjie. fishing, accordingiy, 
does not commence till harvest ; fod^ the fish, too, are» 
of an inferior quality. 

Salmons are caught in considera|ble numbers- in Loch* 
lomond, particularly in the vicinity of the mouth of the ^ 
Endrk ; and there^ is no, doubt that .they would be stiU . 
more abundant in that IsUce if a 'free communication 
^ith the sea were afforded by the Leven; There, how- 
ever, in consequence of the exclusive privilege of the 
proprietors of the fishing, most of the fish are intercept* 
ed. None can reach thf lake, except a few that pass; 
by accident ; or those that get up during the short pe- 
riod that intervenes between Saturday night and Mon- 
day morning, when the river must, by law, be left free. 

•It seems to be a great hardship to the proprietors of- 
^he banks of that beautiful lake, extending abput SO. 
miles to the northward, to be deprived by the monopo- 
ly of the Leven of the valuable fishings, which they 
might enjoy on their respective shores. In former 
times, when these municipal regulations were 0^tablish- 
^, the principles of political economy were little un- 
derstood. Good sense, and a propter regard to the ge^ 
neral interests of the district, would seem to dictate. 

tha^, as the lake feeds the teven, with its waters, the , * \ 

* . • ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ • » ■ ^ 
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Leren sliould retuni to th^ lake the treasures wbiaJ^ it 
derives &om the sea ; that thsf pnqnietOK on the bavto 
of -the Leven should have a ri^ to fish upcui <^|^ 
own propesties. in the ordinary and '0cc49i<xia| w^fof 
aogUng oc di^awing a net^ but that» at no Jtme^ or on 
pay. occasion, excepC* when actually ei^gf^ped i^ fishii^gK 
they should hai^e aright to iBt^mipC: the ^onm^imk^ 
tion between the fadceaod the $ea« 

In the infeirior. ifivers ^ f this country) there isi no v^ 
strictbn or excUKi¥)e privilege with teg^ to fi3hiB|^ 
The Endric ^d the Carron have been long eetebn^edl 
as streams very favourable for aoghng* 

The siahnon fishery at Stirling brings to th<^ tWft 9i 
yevemie of between 12 and 1>4Q0 pounds* Xh«t SAk 
fre sent chiefly ta th^ London aQdL'£4iplMurgh voarhtts*. 
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^EC+, I.-i-ESTATES AND THEIR MANAGEMtNT* 

OTiRLiNGSHitiE presents as great a diversity with re- 
gard to tte state of property as any county iii Scotland. 
We meet here with every rate of landed income, from 
L 40 a-year 16 L. 10,000. It does not seem necessary, 
nor does it appear usual, in drawing up these Reports 
for the considef ation p( :the Board of Agriculture, to 
give a particular enumeration of the different proprie- 
tors of land, and of the annual returns of tteir estates. 
The valued and the real rent of the county will be af- 
terwards Slated, by parishes, in authentic tables. 

There are in this county noblemen^ and gentlemen, 
who possess property within its bounds which brings an* 

E nually 
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nually from L. 8000 to L. 14^000 ; amongst these may 
be pientioned his Grace the Duke of Montrosei Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. Lord Dundas, Sir Charles 
Edmonstone of Duntreath, Bart. WiUiam Forbes of 
Callender, Esq. 

In the intermediate states of territorial property, there 
are many gentlemen possessed of estates which bring 
from L. 1000 to L. 4000 a-year. A great number also of 
respectable proprietors occur, from L. 200 toJL. 1000 
a-year. — And, with regard to this last class, it may be 
remarked that they contribute principally to the agri- 
cultural improvement, to the wealth, and to the em- 
bellishment of this, as well as of all the other districts 
of Scotland. The gentlemen of this class reside al- 
most universally upon their estates. TheJr education 
has been liberal, and their views ar^ enlightened. The 
necessities of their situation, increasing with the gra- 
dually increasing expences of polished life, have 
prompted them, by forcible motives, to improve their 
properties by every method in their power. Their 
ktiowledge enables them to adopt the means of im- 
provement which are suggested by the advancement of 
science j and they are ^alified, by their good taste, for 
adding proper embellishments to their estates* 

It is a fortunate circumstance for any country wheit 
gentlemen of extensive property, and inspired with a 
just spirit of improvement, reside upon their estates, 
and not pnly direct the amelioration of their property, 
but actually engage in it themselves. This good for- 
time the county of Stirling possesses in many remark- 
able inst anc^. Mr Forbes of Callender, possessing ono. 

of 
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tf tlie moat vSiliiable ^propenies in th^ county^ r^ide« 
bonstantly upon' his estate ;:»M has fifirmsbed an exam^ 
^eof rniral ecoiiomy whicli> it is hoped) will be v^ry 
tuii^ersalfy followed* U^n his accessit)ti to the estate 
m 1783, be^AantiBi'itidalostJh a state of nature. Of 
above TOQCfracres in^his county^ all arable he beg^an^by 
bdting 4000 adreff into his* d#ri itnmUiatef occupation. He 
firft subdivideci the grounds, fckr6w!ihg thai in the neigh* 
bdui%b6d of Falkirk into fields of three or four acres ; 
atid ihkt at a gi^t^ distance into fields of six or seveii 
acres^ and indosing them with hedge and ditch in thcf 
feDmnibh form. Th^ rMges w<^e levelled by fiv& or six 
ploughings i atici the whole ^s limed at the rate of' 
100 bolls of Ldtd Elgin's meiistft-e per acre. He took 
one crbpi of dats, sdwing clover and iye^ghos seeds with 
{he biti. The landli^ were then let in lease. The rt- 
Inaining paH of thcl ^ate was let id tenants^ to be iiii- 
(HTOved bf th^msttke^i afti^t^ ikb example, ahd with 
the aid of the pf bprijfttdi'^ 

Mttftjr dthe^ optft^nt and enlightened projprietors in 
this coutit]^ resMe U{ft>ti thenr estates^ and occtipy them- 
selves agHeeably HaA ils^foUy in gradually improving 
theiii. Amongst these may be tnentioned Mr Speirs 
df Cttlcruichi Mr Kincaid of Kincaid, Mi^ Stiriitig of' 
Garden, Dr Moiif ot Leckie, Mr Gl'aham of Meikle- 
wood, Mr C'>gilvie of Oairdoch, ftc. ^c. These gen- 
tlemen are not only proprietors, biit extensive occu- 
j»ers of Isind :-^ and there is no ddubl that the improv«l- 
toents which their capital and their intelligence enable 
thenr to introduce, wiU at length open the minds of 

E2 their 
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theiftifrnatits, and prompt them, by every motive trf irt^ 
terest, to imitate their example.' .... 

' It has happened, frbmi variotis' circumstanceri that a- 
very considerable portion 'of^ tjiis county has beeajfirittf 
tered down into very dimihutive pro^ertiek^trhich'hiEive 
been held fdr several generations ' i)y fenars (il^ portion- 
ers, as they are called.-^Previons'to.the Unktti'^Oifnthxs 
country with England,' land was^ in this .district;,clwld cdF 
little valuel It is in the m'ein<n*y.Qf persons itiillidive» 
that proprietors had great difficmltyin procuijngiti^ii^ote 
to' occupy their I^ds on any tertns ;whatev«. . Ii> tkft 
western part of the county esjlei:aally, middl^neusv^^jr^ 
often «mployed,<whp took ^t^nsivjrf.trjacts in le^s^^ftdi^ 
let them out to sijaall tenets, ' . * ' '^ ' ( ii 

r It was not.uni|sual,,ln.tbc[se timasi^ for great jpropri^ 
tors/to parcel opt .ex tensiy^ tra^U oC:l^nd ^^onust the^ 
0)»^ retaiiiers and depiei^^ni^.-rrandiM.thiBiF tei?(^4pf 
^eyer, on the mere coi^^iciQi)- of pajf^g the rent of th^ 
time, — which is now only a trifling f«u dutjr. ..* ! > 
^,. The guardi^psiof the gr^at M^r^^iis of IVJwitrPlMlis- 
posed of much; of his land jisi.lhU.indnper^^iiQgi his mi* 
-nority ; and tbe.Marqjuis hi^iself ^^e/rwardsmade many 
similar: alienations, in ordei; to enable him to support 
ithe rpyal c^use. ' Alienations of the same kind were 
madejl^'this county by the Eaiis of Mar, Menteith^ 
.and Glencaim,, The Earl, of Wigton, who strenuously 
.opposed the Union in 170^, from a conviction that it 
would prove the ruin of his^ country, disponed his ex- 
tensive estates in the parishes of Denny, KirkintuUoch, 
and Cumbernauld to his own tenants, on the condition 
of their paying for ever tUe rents of that time. 

Hence 
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Hence the frequency of small propevtiesy occupied by 
vassaib^ holding of « subje^ superior in x)^ county, par- 
ticularly in the parishes of St. Ninians, Deririy,: Camp 
sie> Slamannan, and even in the Carse. 

In a certain view of political economy) it must be tI^ 
lowed that these miall proprietors constitute a very va« 
luable class of men. Possessed of property transmis^ 
sible to their posterity, they feel within them a spirit of 
independence, and have a powerful interest in the pros- 
perity of their country. 

But, in another point of view, it may be remarked 
that, from the narrowness of their circumstances, they 
are deprived of that education which, alone can inspire 
men with liberal ideas, or prompt them to active 
enterprize. The small proprietor, having no rent 
to pay, has no'stimiulus to the improvement of his 
property. He is perfectly contented to liv^.as his fore^ 
fathers had done. He leaves his property ta^his eldest 
son as he found it ; and the rest of his children to pro- 
vide for themselves in the best manner they can. The 
condition of the habitations and fields of this class of 
men exhibits perhaps the justed picture- of the rural 
economy of Scotland, above 100 years ago, that nocw 
exists ; and in theinmode of life and. state of mind) we 
may trace the charaicter of the Scots peasantry of the' 
same period in its greatest purity. ' ; ' i- 

This class of men, however, must, in the. progress of 
society, gradually disappear : — ^and, if we reg^di the- 
agricultural improvement ' of our country, this is.« « x' 
consummation devoutly to be wished." IThe ri^iri^ ge-^ 
neration, amongst this order, will, in their intercourse 

E 3 with 
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wikb tbfisr ipanuiapturing and como^^rcialiii^ighbours^ 
remark the superior enjoysients ijrhich modem refine* 
m^t furnishes : the next step will be to wish to share 
in them. A spirit cf entprprize will he excited ) and 
luxury will make hs way amongst th(to. To.support 
this, they mnst sell their petty possessions; and they 
will be naturally led to engage ip active life. 

With regard to the managemeot pf Qstatesy the higher 
class of proprietors) almost in eveiy instancj^j employ 
chamberlains or factors ; though there ace jnstances of 
gentlemen of very extensive propcfrti^ doing the whole 
of their own btisiness themselves. Mr Forbes of CaU 
lander mans^es the whole of his extensive estates in 
Stiriihgshire, Ayrsl^irei ai^d Dumfriesshire, without 9ay 
assistance. 

The ch^mbeflains of factors of gentlemen of great |xro<r 
pertiesare generally gentlemen who had been Inred to 
the law y but whQ> ^om particidar circiuBstaikess hskd 
been led to pay attentioa to agriculturei and even, in 
many instances, to practise it. A mere Edinburgh 
man of business, however skilled in accounts, and in the 
hw pf the land, is a very inadequate ju^ge of the de- 
tail of agricuitnral affairs ; and where such only are em^ 
fhjed, neither the. interest of the proprietor or of 
the tienant can be duly consuked. But when, to a tho^ 
rough knowledge of agrictiltore^ and of country boai-r 
ness, there is joined an acquaintance with the law of 
the Itod, the advantage is great, in. fuilitating the 

transactions of the estate^ and in preventing ttnnecc9«r 

...» ^^ • , 

uiy litigation. 
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Ik Scotla^xdy all thie land is, ajocordlng to the feudal 
«]rsteni| coQsidered as the property of the King, or 
Prince of Wales. These lands the King is considered 
as having parcelled out to the proprietors by charter 
and investment. AU the land thus holds immediately 
of the King or Prince of Wales, 'who is accordingly 
styled the Superior^ The person to whom the land is 
conveyed is styled the Vassal ; and the latter, in the 
feudal times, owed military service ito the former. 
Those only who hold immediately of the Crown have 
a right to vote at the election of a Member of Parlia^ 
ment ; and they must possess either 400 pounds Scots 
of valued rent^ or 40 shillings on hxyid[ old extent^zs 
it is called. 

In Stirlingshire a great proportion of the valued rent 
IS possessed by peers, who are excluded fi:t)m all inter- 
ference with the election of the members of the lower 
house; 

A vassal, holding of the Crown, may convey his pro* 
perty to another man, who is then said to hold of a* 
subject superior^ or by a b4se holding* Of these, there 
are great numbers in the county of Stirling. Though 
they are not entitled to vote for a member of parlia- 
ment, they have a right to sit and vote in the court 
of commissioners of supply» which regulates the inter- 

£4 nd 
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na! econotny of the county, with respect to highways^ 
bridges, and ferries. 

A very considerable part of the land of thb county 
is entailed. A great part of it is not. Amongst the 
entailed may be noticed the estates of Lord Dundas^' 
Sir Charles Edmonstone ^of Duntreath» the estates of 
Gartmore, Polmaise, Culcruich, &c. The estate of h|s( 
Grace t|ie i)ut^e of Montrose is unentailed. 
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MiTTiNG the particular description of the buildings 
which adorn the numerous thriving towns and villages 
of this county, as in a great measure foreign to an agri- 
cultural report, it may be asserted that the houses of 
proprietors in Stirlingshire may* vie, in point of ele- 
gance and commodiousness, with those of any county 
in Scotland. But, even of these, the particular enume- 
ration would seem necessary, and, in some degree, im- 
proper. Suifice it to say that, besides the elegant man- 
sions of many great, and even of moderate proprietors, 
the environs of Stirling and of Falkirk are ornamented 
with numerous and handsome villas, to which gentle- 
men, who have been successful in their professional 
pursuits^ have retired, in order to enjoy the sweets of 
rural life. 

To 
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To this limitation of d^cription^ however, the mag* 
nificence and the embellishments of Buchanan, the seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Montrose, together with the 
antique grandeur of Callander House, the seat of Mr 
Forbes ; the one situated near the western, the other 
near the eastern extremity of the countj^ may justly 
claim an exception. 

Buchanan house, situated upon the Sndric, and in 
the vicinity of Lochlomondi is surrounded by a lawn 
and pleasure ground of more than 1500 acres, bearing 
a nearer resemblance in its extent, and in the disposi- 
tion of its embellishments^ to an English park than any 
thing that is to be met with in 'Scotland, « Lofty hills, 
now covered, in a great part, with thriving plantations, 
form the back ground to the north. The finest lake in 
Britain, skirted by the towering mountains of Dunbarn 
tonshire, closes the prospect to the west* A lawnj^ 
sprinkled with oaks and beeches of more than two cen* 
turies bld> forms the nearer scenery. 

Callander house was built by the ancient Egrls of 
Callander and Linlithgow many centuries ago; and it 
has been partly modernized and rendered uniform by 
the present proprietor. It b a very magnificent struc- 
ture ', its length in front is 300 feet. The lawn h »« 
dorned with aged trees of j^eat size, which, there ,is 
reason to believe, were planted by the Earl pf Callander 
inunediately after the restoration of Charles U.> whoni 
that nobleman had accompanied in his exile* 
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I» no country where the comfort and accommodation 
fd tlfjB farmer m i^^glected b it possible that his ei^er- 
Uons can bjs spirit^ or successful. Personal and do-r 
mestic enjoyment is the grand object which all, from 
the peer to the p^ant^ hav^ constantly in view. In 
ILhis, as in every oth^ respect, the interests of the pro- 
prietor, and of tbp tenant, go hand |n hand. If a com- 
putable dwelling and' commodious offices are giy^n tp 
the tenant, not only will th^ value of the lease, be en- 
hanced in the eyes of candidates ^ the ensuing letting i 
but even, during the current one, the occupant will en- 
gage with more cheerfulness in every operation, and 
wiU the less grudge the fatigues of the diaj, or the an- 
nual expence of his improvements^ when he considers 
the snug apairta^ wt which awaits him in the evening, 
amd the coqafertable accommodations which are provid- 
ed for the fruits of his toil. By furnishing these ac- 
fommodatioiis to the 'tenant, the proprietor increases 
the value of his estate in a ratio fw beyond his expence. 
The tenemwts which he builds on 'the farm may be 
fonsidered as, in scxne degree, indestructible^ as they 
ought, in equity, to be maintained by the teqant in the 
fspiidition in which they were delivered to him, until the 
end of th^ l^ase $ aody at that period^ we see every day 

that 
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that nothing proves a greater inducement to a tenant, 
having a family, and possessed of some capital, to ex- 
ceed somewhat the real value of the farm, than the 
prospect of entering into a lodging of comfort, and 
even of some elegance i whilst his mind recoils at the 
idea of a farm perhaps intrinsically superior, but in 
which he must live for a long teriA of years in a mean 
and smoaky hovel. 

It is by no means intended that the proprietor should, 
in thus accommodating his tenants, sacri^e his purse 
to a mere act of philanthropy. Besides that, it appears 
that he would find an ample compebsatioii in the ccxn^ 
petition that would be excited at the end of the lease> 
there seems to be nothing unreasonable in his requiring 
5 per cent, for the money that he' had laid out in fur- 
nishing these accommodations. In all'the conditions of 
society, a family pays a certain pecuniary rate for the 
mefe article of lodging Why the farmer ^should form 
an exception does not appeah 

Without pretending to any tlung more than the 
knowledge of general principles upon this'- subject, it 
may be added, that instead of 7^ per cent, as interest 
for the money that is sunk in farm biiJIding9< (which is 
the ordinary rate) 5 per cent, has been heire£^g;gested'; 
leaving the additional 2 i per cent, as a c<»np^ti6ation for 
the indispensable obligation imposed - upon theUehanty 
to preserve his tenements in due r^ai*, 'aad^^4a l^aave 
them in that state at the end of the lease. ^'> • ' 

By such an arrangement, it would seem- that, the in- 
terest of the proprietor, and of the tenant^ Would be 
consulted in as equal a manner as possible. . ' . 
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Till witH^ri a period oEvarjr r(Jceiit?clate, the propule* 
tors of this county took littlbconcsm ^ the'doinastk 
accommodations of their teniints ; bht left every o»<t to 
provide a house ii&d ofiices^for 'liiciiself acicfairdiag to his 
inclination and ability-.- Accordiitgly, in«tho$6 days,' the 
houses of the peasantry were ^Wif^tahed hut«,*<thatched 
with fern or str^^ ; having tw6 apartments oiiiy, die one 
a kitchen, whci'emasteii&nd'mbvtesy'and chiidrbistai)^ 
servants sat and eatUog^her ; the(V>eher a sort of roorn^ 
denominated a ^nc^^knd thi^OM^ly in th^f^tietter sort 
of houses, wherd^tft(B^it« mist^l bccuioiMlyi i^eceivedi 
and ^ere the ke^^^isf ^ family^enei'ally feieptv Thld 
byre and ^able were<>j^ef^&y uvA^ Khe same roof,' and 
separated fpOt{i'the^i(eh%n-'by ^ paittitionr* of \ osiers, 
^wrought ttpbW<^endi^r iv^God^n^posts^^'and plastered with 
clay. A glass 'tf>&id6tvl and *a chiim«y ttreve esteehxedra 
luxury, and' trere «eidok» to. W-meta^ith. . ;i 
\ Some edifices bti this plan, still) occnar in Stirlingshire ; 
and though they have, in-a great hieasure, disappeared^ 
it must be remarked, that in the richest district of this 
county, or perhaps of Scotland, the carses on the Forth, 
the accommodations of the tenantry are, in many in- 
stances,. of a very inferior kind. This, it may be observ-^ 
ed, is chiefly owing to the smallness of the car3e farms 
in general (a subject which will afterwards come under 
consideration). Where the farm seldom exceeds 30 acres, 
wl^ch is, fo» the most part, the case, the proprietor 
cannot affisrd to erect costly buildings ; nor does the 
condition of the tenant seem to furnish any claim to 
much elegance of domestic accommodation The hou« 
seS) accordingly, arc mostly low, small, and uncomfort- 
able; 
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able i few are thatched with slate ; and still fewer are 
<if more than one story high. 

Besides the smallhess 6f the farms in this districts 
there is another circumstance which checks the desire 
of the farmer to obtain a comfortable dwellings The 
general practice here iS| that the proprietor should lay 
mU the money necessary for erectijig the buildings, or 
for making repairs ^ and that the tenant himself should 
carri^ all the nece^ary materikfe* In performing these 
carriages much precious time is lofst i and that, frequent- 
ly at the most critic^ period of the sea^on« The. loss 
thus occasioned by the.intercifptl^n'Qf the operations, qf 
the farm is deeply k!k% atid perhf^ jcxteifda eyen to the 
ensuing year^ The real interest otthe proprietor dicr 
rates that the tenant should not be caUedr off at any 
time from the necessary car<^ of the farm. ' 

The subject of the acoofcnmodatten required by ten- 
ants, to enable them td live comfortably, Md to carry 
on the operations of husbandry with ease and spirit, be« 
giiis now to be better understood, and more att elided to 
than in former times. A number of gteat proprietors 
haTe given their tenants houses and farm offices, with 
other accommodations, at an expence proportioned to 
their rents, which seems to be a just enough cHterion. 
On the Duke of Montrose's estates in this county, there 
are many such comfortable, and even degantfarmhou* 
ses and offices. Sii" Charles £dmonst<me of ^Duntreath 
is distinguished in thb respect i and, on his Kilsyth es- 
tate, neat farm houses have been built on almost every' 
farm ; and, in almost every instance, they iare coVered 
f ith slate ^ some of these farm houses have two storeyas 

and 
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«Dd all of them are properly suited to the extentfbf the 
£ffms. The house and farm- offices of Captain Robeit 
Davids<m of Kikyth hrm furnish a model of agricaltu^ 
ral accommodation, as his farm does of the first style of" 
agricultural improvement. 

Perhaps the most important of the modern accommo- 
datbns of the farmer may be accounted the now gener- 
al introduction of the £u'm yard j which is a square, 
formed by the different farm offices, paved within with 
small stones, and gently sloping^from every side towards 
the centre. On th^ south exposure is the gate : the o* 
ther three sid^ are furnished, with shed^ or covered re- 
cesses, to shelter the cattle in severe weather. In thescf 
farm-yards, the cattle that are to be fattened for the' 
batcher are fed through summer on fresh-cut clover ; 
and, towards the end of the season, on turnips, pots(^ 
toes, &c« In winter, the cattle fhat do not yield milk, 
are fed on straw and. hay. 'Abundance oi litter is al- 
ways given them. The quantity of manure thus produc- 
ed br exceeds that which can be otherwise obtained; 
besides that, the cattle, especially in winter, are better 
accommod^ed than by any other method. On Sir 
Charles Edmonstone's Kilsyth estate, there is a farm or 
straw-yard upon every farm of L.70 rent and upwards* 
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Cm the subject of repairs, the reporter has met 
^h no general regolatioo^ in this county. Perhaps 

what 
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wliat^as been advanced, under the £Mxner section . maj 
•be^ufficient to convey some idea of the common prac* 

iii'e in this respect. .. - .v < 1 
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Nki'TkER can any vefry important information on the 
siibjeft ih this section be ftirnished. ' The materials of 
'btrildihjg, as far as respects stone, 'lime, 'brick, and tiles^ 
nre abundant, and may b^ abundantly obtained in Stir* 
lihgshire. Butj wJf^k regard to t/obd, from the int^*- 
nijjtfion of oiir intercourse with the Northern States, ixi 
•cBhse<^n6rice of the virar, no calculation can be offered of 
its daily increasing price. Proprietors of forests of Scots 
:fir have taken advantage of this circumstance, and some 
have sold their wood at the high price of half-a-crown 
frer aibic foot The price of labour too is increasing 
so* rapidly, that no precise estimate tan be offered. 

The great expence thit attends the building of faml 
offices arises "^from the extent of ground room, and the 
consequent extent of roof required. Of all kind$ of 
roof a slated ore claims the preference ; but a slated 
toof is, of all others, the rtiost expensive. Tiles are 
much u^ed j but their durability is far inferior ; and the 
expence is npt puch less. 

There is another species of roofing which seems to 
merit particular notice. It was originally introduced 
into Scotland, indeed, in an adjacent county, and may 

be 
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be found described in other puUications j but as it has 
lately been adopted in Stirlingshire upon ii considerabkt 
icale, it may not b6 de^mdd improper to describe it 
Portly on this occasion, 
i The basis of thi^ new species of roof is comnion 

sheathing paper^ so called from its being employed in 
sheathing ships. It is first dipped in tar, and heate<d to 
the boilihg poihtj that it majr penetrate thfe paper'more 
readily. After being ex^seld to dry for two days, the 
tar is fotind to be' completely itnbibed. The shfeetk are, 
a second time, dipped in tar at a lower teniperatur^, and 
then tiailed bn the roof in the same manner a^ slateB, 
over-lappiiig dne another, so as to be triple at the join- 
ings, and double in every othel' part. Above the whole 
is laid a coat of tar boiled to the donslsteHciy of pitch, 
on which srfiithy ashes are passed through a ^ieye, td 
liiininish the combustibility, aiid to prevent -thej lique- 
faction of the tah ; ■ 

The roof on which these sheets ar^ laid k mlich£at« 
tdned, no greater elevation being^equired- thssni what i$ 
barely necessary to tarry off water. The common pri> 
portion of the elevation is one foot in twelve. From 
the lightness of the paper coveting, the couples are very 
blender } no more than S inches in breadth, and 1 i in 
thickness : they are dressed with a plane it the edgesj 
that there may be Ho intervals at the joinings *. 

, F From 
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* The above account of paper-roofs is>- abridge J. from 
the intelligent paper on that subject, by the, Rev^ Mr 
Oraham of Fintiy, inserted in the farmers Magazine, No. 334 



From this account it \s evid^n^ thaf a paper roof ij(}tu^ 
be ^xnuch che%p^r than ^ slate4 CM^e ; it has been ^timat'* 
ed at half the expence j but it has been suggested to 
the reporter that the expence, eve|i of a papqf r^xifi is 
now m^qh. iricire^ed by the high duty wl^i(;h ^fas }pfen 
Ijitely \aiid ori paper of ^U kinds. 

This kidd.pf roof was ii;Ltroduped into Stirlingshj^ 
in 18Q7 la the parish ef Camp^ie. a large pile of 
buildings, in iirhich an .a)lfixn manufacture js parried; opi 
t^ogether with, a village containing 50 famili^, is roofe4 
entirely in this manner. Mr Speirs of Culcruicb^ an en^ 
^erprising agriculturist of t^is county, has ^tely. sef tli^ 
first example of covering a house purely rural with p^« 

P^r. . ../ . r 

With regard to the durability of this species of roqf> 
it n^y< $uffice to observe, that it was iirst introduced in« 
to ScOtlai^ Sqv Covering a public store-house in Green* 
ock, twenty years ago : during that period, it has re- 
ceived no repairs j and, at the present day, continues in 
perfect preservation. 



SECT. V. — COTTAGES. 

P' the subject of cottages for manufacturers and la- 
bourers, the reporter does not pretend to such a know- 
ledge of architecture, as to be able to suggest any thing 
that is not detailed in many other agricultural reports. 
In the eastern parts of Stirlingshire, the cottages, espe- 
cially in the Vicii^ity of Falkirk, appear to be very com- 

jfortable: 
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fortable : they ard almost all of one floor, tdiich Is ge- 
nbrally earthen. It were to be wished, for the sake of 
health and cleanlmess, that they were floored with flat 
'bricks, which, in that district, could be easily prociu*ed« 
They are covered sometimes vnth straw ; but more ge- 
nerally with tiles. The paper roofs which have been 
described would seem to be a great improvement, with 
respect to cottages,, both in point of warmth and ex<* 
pence. In cottages of one floor, the utmost attention 
should be paid to d^^liif^s^i, i:p ^hich frequent white 
washing would greatly contribute. It is of great import- 
ance to the health of manufacturers, that a small garden 
should be attached t/o ^heiv.cotts^o^. This, in Stirling- 
shire, is generally the case : many also possess a cow's 
grass, and a small piece of ground. It is obvious that 
the quantity of groiind ocfupied by a manufacturer or 
labourer should not be so large as to divert his attention 
and time &om his proper employment. 
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On this subject, it'm^y isuffice to remark that no 
' county in Scotland is ^tter accommodate than S(ir- 
. luigshire, in the ponveo&nce pf bvidges^ on its nupier- 
ous. rivers and streanis.lOn.fhe Forth^ from Stirling to- 
ward| its spurcey theni are'^fbiu? bridges. within the; li- 
mits of this county, bQS)des t^^o in the countiy of Perth, 

- the smallest of tbexsLof two arches. The Endric, the 
Blane, the Kelvin, and Carrouj are similarly accommo- 

- dated. 
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A. HIS county presenting^ as has been remarked, almost 

6very variety of soil and climate that occurs in Scotland, 
is accordingly as variously occupied. The. mountainous 
districts, which include the greatest part of the parishes 
of Buchanan and Drymen, together with the range of 
hills which runs through the parishes of Killeam, StrathF- 
blane, Campsie, Kilsyth, Fintry, St Ninian's, andDen* 
ny, are principally occupied in the pasture of sheep i 
throughout the latter range of liills, however, on ac- 
count of the richness of the pasture, the upper part o£ 
the hills is mostly fed by sheep, while the lower part i$ 
generally occupied in feeding bladi: cattle, and in fat- 
tening them for the butcher. 
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The lower districts of this county ire almost exc1a«. 
sirelj occupied in agriculture ; and especially the carse^ 
of Airth, St Ninians, Bothkennar, Falkirk, and : oU 
monty are kept under a constant rotation of crops of 
every kind of grain'that is cultivated in Scotland. 

The pernicious system of distinguishing the lands in« 
to infield and outfield^ the former receiving all the ma* 
nure of the farm, whilst the latter was cropped firom . 
time to time, without any oth^ amelioration than 
it might receive firom resting, or from the urine of 
cattle pastured on it, is now very nearly abolished in 
Stirlingshire ; though the marks of ridges, extending 
nearly to one fourth of the height of the mountains of 
Campsie, Kilsyth, and Gargunnock, shew h6w far this 
practice prevailed in former times. 



SBCT. K — SIZE OF FARMS. 

The proper arrangement of farms, with regard to 
size, is one of the most delicate subjects that occur in . 
the management of an extensive estate ; and there are 
few subjects that have divided the opinions of political 
economists more- Some, considering that the strength * 
of any country consists in its population, as it no 4oubt 
does, have argued that land should be portioned out in 
such divisions as will support the greatest possible num- 
ber of inhabitants ; and that, cdnsequently, to enlarge 
the size of farms, by throwing several together, to be 

F 3 occupied * 
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am^^dVfbhe'pkribiii \^lth his fateflt, is i gi^eat jtolw 
tfcal evfl; 

Th^ ifipcnenct .of wKat has takeh place, and 5s tiovf 
actually takiAg' ^lace ?n the cottnt'y 6f Stirling, tends td 
throw li^hi on this sfdbjebt, and to JnVaffidate ikb abdve- 
rilehtioned reasdtiing. Th6 period U yet vei-y recent, 
ithen, iii the wWern, or Higbdand part of tMs county, 
the popnljition was milch higher than it noW is. In 
It^ft, tire population of Dr^meri was 2^789 ; m 1792, 
it ^as only 1,607. <« One famHy how occupies what 
Was fbtm^Iy ih the hands of seven or ^ight •." The 
same thing has taken place with regard to ntoft^ othfer 
cbtirttry parishes of this district. Biit is it thenc6' to bfe 
inferred, Aat the general po])ulation of Scdtla¥^v <» 
even of this, county, hai sufierefd a px^dportional d^nii^ 
tion ? The Statistical Account of Scotland, and the ac- 
count since taken by order of government, undeniably 
prove that the population of the country has increasedn 
and is increasing, 

Th^ solution of all this is ^asy. In consequence of 
th^ general introductron of mailufa'ctures of various 
kinds, our cities and villages have increased incize anct 
poJnifatiQrt in a ratio which it ^oiild be diffictftt to cir- 
culate; Many new trading and mantiflcturing villages 
have also started up. This county presents many ex- 
amples, as Grangemouth,* and the villages connected 
with the Carron-works j Balfron, Fintry, New Camp- 
sie, &c. To these vilkg^sf, the^ ejected cottagers and 
spasfller tenants have retired ; and whilst they hscsfe left 
to' the new. occupant of their farmer possessionib a more 

ampl^ 
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ample field for the enY^loymeht of his agrictiltctral 

BBS "^ 

Stocky and skill and industry ;' it is certain that, how- 
ever they might at first regret their removal from 
their native cottages, their present condition is much 
inore comfortable than their former. They are biettei^ 
lodged ; their earning are more regular ; they are bet- 
ter fed, and better clothed j and they have better op^ 
portunities of educating their children, and of bringing 
them up to ah useful profession. 

It is true, that there ought to be limits to the accu- 
mulation of farms in the hands of a single individual ;'^ 
but it is presumed that the thing itself will prescribe its 
own proper limits ' Few persons ppss^ssed of wealth 
sufiicient to occupy a large tract of country in agricuU 
tural enterprize, will cliuse to employ their fortunes in 
tha^t way. They will eithier employ their money in 
purchasing estates for themsdves, or in the more pro- 
mising and less laborious pursuits of commerce. It ap« 
^)ears unnecessary, then, to prescribe 'limits to the c^an- 
tity of land which individuals should occupy; no pni* 
dent man will take more in lease than his stock and 
|>ersonal attention are ade<|uate to ; and both of theses 
h^ve their limits. 

In the occupation of a grazing farm, there is little , 
pers6iial labour, and few servants' are reqtfired. Ac^ 
^ordingly, in the western district of the cbtmty, on the 
estates of the Duke of Montrose, ^d of General Graham 
Stirling of DucHrayy the rents vary from L-lOCTto i .700 
a- year ; as to the extent of these farms, it must be es«^ 
timated by miles, and not by acr6s. 

In the lower districts of Stirlingshire, the arable farms 
vary in size, from 30 to 400 acres. On Sir Charles Ed- 
monstone of A^untreath's estate, the farms are enlarg- 

F4f ed 
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lb a y^tj judicious style : similar arrangemeots hav^ 
been made on the est^ite of Callander : and under thi^ 
management, th^ country has assun^cd a very different; 
aspect from what it formerly bore* In the parish of 
Falkirk^ in the lower district^i th^re is a farm of more 
than 300 acres: in the higher, pr muirlan^ district, 
there are farms of 600 acres. 

It is to be regretted that the system of enlarging th,e 
farms to an adequate size, has not yet been generally 
extended to the most y^lu^ble district of this county, 
the Carses on the Forth. Here the farms are, for thcj 
most part, so small as to afford no scope for enterprize 
or improvement. Accordingly, tjie state of agriculture; 
is here founds e;Kcept in ^ few eminent insta,oces, to be 
very inferior. It appears indeed singular^ that in one 
of the richest districts of Scotland, and which has been,^ 
for so long a period, under cultivation, the first prin- 
ciples of agricultural economy should be so little under- 
stood, that the general siz^ of farqis is from SO to 50. 
acres. Here, the loss to the occupant is great ; as it is^ 
understood that, in th^ Carses, two hprs^ are sufficient 
to labour at least 35 acres; and four houses, corner 
quently, are sufficient for 70 acres. Mif Walker of 
Falkirk, whose example in agriculture, it is hoped, will 
soon be extensively imitated in this district, is the only 
person with whom the Reporter has met, who farms 
upon a large scale i he occupies near 300 acres in thet 
Carses of Bothkennar. That gentleman, in one of his 
communications, justly remarks, " That the smaller the;, 
« farms are, the worse they are farmed." 

* No?, 



Nor is this tabe wondered at. On a small farm, the. 
horses and servants necessarily consume too great a pro- 
portion of the produce, to leave an adequate profit to 
the farmer : and, where there is no prospect of ade- 
quate profits, there is no spur to enterprize. It may be. 
safely affirmed, that, in the Carsesj* no farm should be 
under 80 or even 100 aqres^ 



I < 

SECT. It* — ^^AEMERS. 



This useful and respectable order of men has only 
begun lately to emerge, in this county, from a state of 
poverty and insigni^cance. About thirty or forty years 
qgo, it was ti rare occynrence that any man should rise 
tp independence by the mere produce of the ground. 
The processes by which the soil may be made to yield 
t}ie greatest returns ^ of which it is capable, as well as 
those by which the operations of agriculture may be fa- 
cilitated and abridged, were equally unknown. If the 
farmer was enabled to drag out existence, and to bring 
t)p his famil^^ as his fathers had done, upon his native 
spot, he considered himself as having attained the uik 
most felicity of which his condition could admit. 

Graziers, and speculators' in cattle, were the first class 
of farmers in this district, who were able to accumulate 

some 
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sbnie wisalth. ' Ifil tonsequerice of tBe liftfeasie df trade', 
and t6e 6iilargeirient of tovfiis aiid i^Hlagesi ^iniai food 
came info inbre general ilse. The speculators Ih cattle, 
either fey breeding tliethselves, or Ky plirchsLslhg cheap 
ih the more remote pait^ of Ar^ylesKlre afnd Inyerhesi^ 
shire, where few pufchasets then resorted,* Were re^dj 
to meet this demand ; and tKelr profits were consider- 
able. This occupation, too, requiring little personal toil, 
was Tdoce agreeable to them than the more laborious 
and unremitting cares of agriculture. 

At length, however ^ the cuhivators of the soil have 
begun, and that only lately, to assume the station which 
belongs to them in society : and enlightened proprie* 
tors have seen the wisdom of encouraging persons of 
some property, and of liberal views, to settle upon their 
estates. .The agricultural improvements which have 
b6en recently introduced,' with re^aM td the applica- 
tion of manures; the rbtatibii of crofls, stii'd th^ ihstfu- 
ments 6f husbandry, have haa tfe happy Effect of giv- 
ing dignity to the profession of a fortifier, afld of r&- 
dering It not uhwortKy 6f being exefr^ised by a gerirle- 
inan. 

TfEere is,' indeedf, something in ihk occupatibrf of a' 
farmer, wKich is naturally attractive io the hlirrtah m'irtd; 
and wIticH happily overbalarices the many di^appoint- 
xnents aixd, chagrins anci toils whiCh necessarily attend 
it. To marfe the progress of vegetable fiati!ire, and to' 
direct aiid assist it, has inexpressible chaifixls to an in^i^ 
telligent mind. The consciousness of being allinost the 
actual proprietor of the fields which he cWtiV^tes, dur- 
ing the period of h^ lease; aAimates* the 'farmer with* 

the 
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tfie idea bf teinpotfaiy mdcfperiderice : ihdi evefl lindef' 
seterfe tosses; the pfospect of better seasons, aiid of 
more abiriidant crops, sootlies M^ ihihd with hope. 

It intist be ackndwledged, that, in order to suppdri 
the farmer under hfe fatigues, undei* Jriclemerit seasofii; 
and scanty crops, ^tne such process of ihiilkih^ as this 
is requisite. Numberless other profesridns offet tttoit 
domestic comfort, greater bodily ease, and more abun- 
dant gains. But still, the profession of agriculture has 
charms which will attract candidates for every lease as 
it falls ', and even induce him who has held it with little 
profit to renew his engagement. 

It is to be hoped that the period will soon arrive 
when this useful and honourable department in society 
will be filled by persons of competent wealth, and of 
enlightened id6as. Then #ill thdt rae^ of tehahtry 
wUch pursue thtir cfccupatioti ^xth' Iktle advantage tti ' 
theniselves, ztid to the great dfetrimeht of th^ir coun- 
try, pass away; aiid betake. themselves to other 6ccti* 
patidins, better sv^hd to their afbllities,' affdj at the sstitib 
timfe, more profitable id the contiiftririity; - 

To accderatfe this progress in the amelioraticm df thie 
condition and character of the farch^, bught to be a, 
prinlary object with every enlighitriefl proprietor : for, 
whilst he adds to the comfort and digftrty of the tit-- 
nier, he enhances the vaffue of the acres which he lets 
t6 lum.— :— ^HoW have the rents of landsj and the Reve- 
nues of landed gentlemen, increiased so f apidly withiit 
these few- year^ ? Has it been by the exertions of tie 
fniserable and illiterate dccupants of small possessions,^-^ 
pppres^e4 a^d d^^pi^^ by Hxeir Lairdsy ahd stibjectejA 
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* to the xnost harassing and humiliating services ? No 
$t;u'ely : The striking increase that has taken place in the 
value of land has been brought about by the enterprize 
of farmers possessed of intelligence to comprehend the 
late discoveries and imprgovements in agriculture ; and 
of sufficient stock to enable them to apply these sue- 
cessiuliy in practice. 



SECTION III. — RENT. 



Rent, is the yearly return which the occupant makes' 
to the proprietor for the use of his land. In Stirling- 
shire, as over almost the whole bf Scotland, it is paid 
chiefly in money. Some great proprietors receive a 
small proportion of their rents in oatmeal ; but only in 
such a quantity as is necessary to^ accommodate the nu» 
merous workmen who are employed about their do* 
mestic improvementSr Formerly, it was the almost 
universal practice to stipulate for a certain number of 
fowls, called kairiy or kain-hensy as a part of the rent : 
and it was equally universal to stipulate for a certain 
number of carriages, or of days work, -at certain seasons 
of the year, to be performed by the tenant. 

Though these stipulations are now, in a great mea* 
sure, abolished, yet they are in many instances conti- 
nued in this county* Their policy, howex^er, appear? 

more 
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more than donbtful* They are evMently a relic of the 
oppression of feudal times. T& 6blige a tenant, at "any 
season of the year, to withdraw his attention froth the 
operations of his fiarm, must pfrove' injtirions' to hiin; 
and in his loss the proprietor must also' suffer. The 
payment of kaiil fowls is particulariy*harassing. That 
the occupant c/t^'ic grain farmi, whose cultivated fields 
often approach within- a few yards of his door, should 
be oWigrf tc/rear a ceHaih number of poukry, must 
certainly be veiry^ ruinous to him. - They cost the for- 
mer three times the-' price at which he could purchase 
them in the market ; and accordingly, it is not unusual 
for him to purchase, rather than to rear, the fowls 

which he pays in rent. It is an unfortunate circum- 

» • • • 

stance that tenants do not attend*t6 the import of th^e 
stipulations before the terms of their leases a^e finally 
'settled. In their Eagerness to obtain their farms, they 
consider only the ttiohey rent ;— and *cede easilj^ and 
thoughtlessly to itiferior demands, S«rhich they find, in 
the end, to be sufficiently distressing. • 

Many great proprietors in this county have, to their 
honour, abolished these remains of barbarisn^. Lord 
" Dundas, one of the greatest la^idholders in the Carse, 
•receives only money rent, having abolished all carriages 
and payment of kain. On the estate Of Sir Charles Ed- 
monstone of Duntreath, « All thirlages, mill services, 
«< kain, carriages, and every species of servitude, are 
« totally abolished, as destructive tb^ husbandry, dero« 
« gatory to the tenant, and repugnant to the feelings of 
<< the generous and enlightened proprietor.^' 

i It 
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It bas tj^cpi;ip a Vf^^ of ^^ ^* Stir%gshjte, ap^ 
its ii^uence seems to, ifp extendipg itsfsl^ tp, $tipulat^ 
^^F FPfit? H?y?l>}e altogether in victual^ ^cjcgfjji^g t« tl}^ 
fi4}^ qf tbje courtfy. The P'lViity*. yid ^v^ ihe policy 
X)f this practice, seepas fo pQ very.dQirf^t^l.^ TI^ pror 
prjetor^ f^4<??^? ^y? r^oflCi? of jrgcmYJJJg: an ipcfeasp^ 
f«f^t fffW ,the ipcf^^^ pric^ flf xjc^^^ .%fi 3*;^^^ *? 
fhe qxtfoftHpate cqfldjtion, qf t^e tftt^t^ ^ jf^fl^ ^ a^ 
Wffivourable s^on, ^^ h^;, y.felfl?d,iy^^,ofl^y^.^^^ ^ 
iarqp, be is pbUged tq pay .the ^an^, gu3pt;ty 4)f gr^ ^ 
if he hiwi a fujl qn^f\ }l^d hjs reBi).;^§fir^ B^J^^ ff 
money^ be ^v(ld haife had a cQiiu)ensatij^i| ip tl^f ^- 
yauQfsed p^ice of gfaiEij >vbich is th^ pnpe^qpence of |i 
_year of scarcity ; b^t; jhe tenant . y{hfi pays ii^, gfam ip 
^uch ^ year, musj bP r^ijp^^d 5 w4j iu bis r^uin,, :tbe prf^ 
prietor must also suffer.. 

"Witb regaf4 to the ^ppnt pf rez^ts^.^t has increasefly 

:within Jbesp fi^W; JP^^ M » te#W?- ^.4>Qffpi in ^ 

fpuifpld ratio. I;a tbe grazpg di^f if t§ .ol' this agunty, 

the rent of knd is deterfnin^d by ^1^ ^u^ber of cattle 

that it will xmmm'—\^ BnqhaoW ?^4..fl^y\pen, the 

ire^t of ash^Qp-'s pas^u^re \s e$tiii)ate4 ^t. fs.; but tb^rf> 

a sheep's grass pften. r^gi^irje^ thr^ei acx;es,; ^nd somf- 

times t^ice ths^t f^t^nt. , Ii> tl^e fertile, l^ills pf 4^y^j 

. ^s. (id. is rec)coned tbl» r^t of a sheep's grass ^ but th^e, 

sm ^cre will maintain ^ sbeep> and spmetune^ more. In 

the mpuptain pastures of Gargunnpck^ and pi;obably ^1 

. aloDg the Lennpp^ biUs) an acre will maf i|(^i^ two ew^^, 

wiih their lamb^. In the Campsie fells^ ^he summer^s 

grass of a cp^ lets from L. S. to L. 4. 

The rent of arable land varies extremely, according 
to its situation and (juality. In the light dry fields of 

the 
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the upp^ part of the county, it lets from 5^0$. to 40s* 
per acre. In the parish of Denny, the best land lets 
for ^0^. and inferior land for 20s. per acre. * 

To fiii^h some ide^of the rajpid rise of rents in this 
county, jthe following sketph js given, ron the best mtAOf 
rityj of the change of circqmstances which has bitfily 
taken place on «Sir Charles Edmonistbne's Kilsyth ^$(9t<U 
^ Previous to the expiration of the leases of 6Q yeacs 
« which had been given under the forfeiture, tb^ reot 
t^'Ofthe arable land, even in the lowo^ grQun<b, -^bich 
^ are a rich clay loam, was trifling : the petni(iQ.U3 4]$* 
<< tinction of in/lqld and outfield universally pff^yail^.d • 
«* there were few or no inclosures : the tenants were 
" miserably accommodated with houses : the rental of 
<< the whol^ estate did not fisuieed L. 1000 a-year ^ no 
«< tenant paid, of mere rent, more than L. 35 : his sub- 
<* stance was consumed, and he himself was impoverish- 
<* ed, by grassums. In 1 §0.f ^ the proprietor began a 
« system of improvements, the beneficial consequences 
" of which are already felt. The estate is inclosed and. 
^ subdivided* The distii\ctipn t^e^^e^ infield ai^ out- 
^y field abolished ; and th^ te^is^^t^ have begun to adopt 
<<the most improved Q^ode$ of agriculture that 9re 
ff known in this kingdoip. Many oi them pay froqi 
«« L. 20Q to h' 8QQ a-year pf r,enj, . Some cottagers arie 
« stili^ continued, with the yiew qjj preventing th^ depq- 
<* pulation of the country. The r^ptal of this estate now 
*« exceeds L. 6700 a-yeay."— Th? gne loam lands ^jere 
let at L. S per aci:e. The rents, in general, in this 
district, are from 2Ss. to L. 3. 

The 
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The farms of Boquhan, in the parish of Gargutinocki 
bave been lately let for sheep pasture at L* 3. 10s. per 
acre. 

In the Carses of Stiriingshire> the rent of land has 
latdy risen in a high proportion. In Gargunnock^ 
carse land is now let at .5 guineas per acre, besides other 
burdens. In St Ninian's, .Larbert, Airthi Bothkennar^ 
Falkirk, and Polmont, land of this kind lets from 5 to 
6 guineas per acre. . . 

It is universally observed that, as the rents ri$e» tha 
tenants become industrious and thriving : whisre the]r 
are low, the tenants are slovenly and poor. 



SECT. lV.-»-TlTHEi 

'l i>' ..I 



To those who are acquainted with the Ecclesiaisttcajl 
State of Scotland, it is unnecessary to temark that titke$^ 
•in their original acceptation of a ienth of the produce 
of the ground, set apart for the maintenance ^of the 
clergy, are totally unknown^ — ^To those who arfe strain- 
gers to our ecclesiastical establishment, it may be proper 
to suggest, in so many words^ — that, at the Reformation 
of religion in Scotland, the property of the church, con- 
sisting of the tiihe^ or tiendj as it is here called, passed, 
by a gift of the King, into the hands of laymen, with 
the exception of the tithes impropriated to the support 

of 



of universities, schoolsi and hospitals ; togetbet with the 
small pittance that wa$ assigned to the reformed clergy. 
These laynien were called titulars qf the iiends.^The 
hardship of paying the tiends to tKese titulars, accord- 
ing to the form in which they were anciently paid to 
the church, Was soon severely felt and complained of 
by the proprietors of land. The^ whole matter was re- 
ferred by both parties to the sole arbitration of King 
Charles I. who, in 1629, decreed, « That the heritors 
<< could demand a valuation of their tiends ; and that 
« they might further oblige the titular to sell theii* 
«< tiends to them at the stated^ price of nine years pur- 
« chase : instead of the tithes which were formerly le- 
•< vied in kind, a /Iftk of * the land-rent was declared to 
« be the tiend.*' 

Thus it is in the po#ef ot every proprietor of land to 
have his tiends valued ; and, in most instances, to pur- 
chase them firom the titular at nine years value. 

The small augmentations which the- stipends of the^ 
clergy receive from time to time, (wm the Cout^ of 
Tiends (to which the administration of the laws on this 
subject is committed) arise from the unexhausted tiends 
which may be in the hands of the titular ; or., when 
these are exhausted, from those which have been 
bought up by the proprietor. 

It may be permitted, on this Occasioil, briefly to state, 
that, in no country of Europe, is the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment supported at so small an expence a$ in Scot- 
land. An authentic account will be given, in separate 
tables, of the value of the livings of the clergymen of 
Stirlingshire. 

G 
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It may be allowed to add, that the proprietors of 
land have no cause to complain of the additions which 
have been made to the livings of the clergy from the uh- 
appropriated tiends. By the law of the land, these tiends 
are burdened with the support of the established minis- 
ters ; and it was undoubtedly intended by the legisla- 
ture that this support- should keep pace with the ad« 
vancing circumstances of society, so as to maintain the' 
clergy in the ratik which they origindly occupied, and 
which they niust occupy, in order to be respectable and' 
useful. With this burden, evefy proprietor of land has 
purchased, or Succeeded to his estate ; and, under this 
condition, of supporting the established clergy, e^ry 
titular has obtained the gift of his tiends. 

The truth seems to be (and it is hoped that the re-* 
mafk will be forgiven) that the' danget which threatens 
ihe Ecclesiastical Establishmetit of thid country has its 
source in its poverty. At the distance of twenty or 
thirty years ago, it is well known that young men of li- 
beral niinds, and of decent circumkances, were induced/ 
by the' cheapness of living and of education, to under- 
go the long and arduous course of study which is requi- 
site in a candidate for our church. But, within that 
period, the circumstances of this cbuntry have under- 
gone a very material change, in consequence of the in-* 
crease of tr^de and manufactures, and of the deprecia- 
tion of money. Every rank in society has profited by 
this change, the stipendiary alone excepted. How can 
it be expected that even the pious desire of guiding men 
in the paths of virtue and religion, will he etfectual, up- 
on an extensive scale, to induce young men of genius 

and 



afld learning to devote themselves to a painfpl and ex- 
pensive course of study, for the space of eight or ten 
years, double the period of the studies requisite for a 
lawyer or a physician ; whilst the circumstances of the 
country open up a thousand more promising paths to 
independence ? Recent events have taught us the wis- 
dom of maintaining our ancient establishments both in 
church and state. Unless the provisioh assigned to the 
clergy in Scotland be made to keep pace, in some de- 
gree, with the rapidly advancing circuiiistances of so- 
ciety, the period seems not to be hr distant when the 
enlightened characters which now adorn our churchy 
must give way to ah illiterate^ and grovelling race, whor 
are neither qualified to understand the ^ venerable re - . 
cords of our religion, or to represent their important 
truths, in an engaging Ught,^ to the people. * 

With the provision made for the clergy of Scotland, 
that for parochial. schoolmasters should go hand in hand. 
It is to this institution, and to the consequent cheap- 
ness of education, that our country has so long owed 
the proud distinction of generally diffused knowledge, 
which marks even the lowest ranks ; smd which is to 
be found in no other country of Europe; This provi- 
sion has been lately increased by a legislative act ; but. 
it seems to be still too low to encourage any young man 
of talents and of spirit to engage in so laborious a pro- 
fession. A Table of the income of schoolmasters itl 
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♦ Since this Report went to press, an act of the Legislative 
has passed, assigning the annual sum ot L. 10,000, to increase 
the small livings of the Scots clergy to L. 150 each ; — a mea- 
sure Worthy of a liberal and enlightened Government. 
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this county will be addedy so far as it has been ascer* 
tained. 



SECT, v.— POOR RATES, &C- 



In Scotland, by an act of Privy Council, 1692, « The 
« heritors of the parish are directed to meet with the 
«lninister and kirk-session ; to ma^e up a list of the 
« parish poof ; and to impose an assessment for their 
<< support, the one half on the heritors, according to their 
« valuation, and the other upon the tenants and house^ 
^< holders according to their abilhy." 

In some populous towns and parishes of this county, 
where trade and manufactures have been carried to a 
tonsiderable extent, assessments have taken place in 
the terms of this act. In country parishes, however, 
^ the poor are cbiefly msdntained by the interest of mo- 
ney which has been accumulated by charitable dona^ 
tions } by the collections mad^ in church on Sundays ; 
by the price paid for the mortcloth, or pall, at funerals;, 
by fines for acts oi immorality ; and by the money paid 
for the proclamation of banns^-— A list will be given in 
a separate table of the poor of this county, with the 
funds for their maintenance, whether raised by assess- 
ment or otherwise. 
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SECT, yi.— -LEASES* 



The duration and conditions of leases viarjr very con- 
siderably in this county. In the Highland district^ 
which is occupijcd almost entirely in sheep walks» and 
where few improTements are practicable, the leases are 
for nine years* In farms that are held in tillage, the 
leases are generally of 18^ 19, or 21 years,^ — periods 
which fiimish scope for the tenant to launch out a por- 
tion of his capital in improvements, with the reasonable 
prospect of reaping the fruits of his industry and ex* 
ppnces. - f 

In former times, when society was in a great measure 
stationary, and little of ''^ the spirit of agricultural im- 
provement ambng tenants, the proprietor often found 
great difficulty in letting his lands : and he often found 
it necessary to entice occupiers' by granting leases dur- 
ing their life-times, and sometimes for two lives. Leases 
for three 19 years were n6t uncommon. The valuable 
estate of Killearn in this county is still encumbered with 
many leases of this kind, some of which will not expire 
for at least 20 years. Such leases are injurious to the 
occupant) as well as to the proprietor) — ^the former, 
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having no spur to enterprize, becomes indolent and 
poor: the latter is deprived of the benefit to which 
he is intitled from the gradually improving circum- 
stances of a nation* rising to wealth by manufacture$ 
and trade. 

The proprietors pf the present day are sufficientlv 
aware of their own interests in this respect, and duly 
attentive to them. In* some instances, in this country, 
they have been tempted, by hopes of a frequently re- 
newed rise of rent, to shorten the period of their leases 
%o a degree that must prove highly prejudicial to ^he te- 
nant.. Even, in the Carse^ of Stirlings^iire, the productive- 
ness of which depends ei>tirely upon an enlightened and 
spirited mode of cultivation, though the general lengt}i 
of leases is, as it ought to be, 19 ye^rs, some lands are 1^ 
for only 10 ; and there are even sqme occupants who 
are only tenants at will. Whepitis considered, ;tjjat np 
man of sense will launch oi|t his capital uppn lands 
from whi^h he can ha^ye no prospect of dr?iwrng adCf 
quate returns ; and that the needy adventurer, whp will 
risk such an undertaking, must npc^sarily rob the soil 
of as much of it^ virtues as l>e san, in ctrder to iudemr 
nify himself fpr the pregarippsnesis of nhe tenure by 
which he holds it 5 it is tp be hoped that the proprie- 
tors will, at length, perceive that what is the interest of 
the tenant is theirs also, 

As to the restrictions under which tenants are gene^ 
^•ally laid, with regard to the chopping of their lands, 
^hese also vary considerably in this county. In som^ 
jnstances, there are no restrictions whatever : the te* 
l^apt is allowed $0 crop as h? pleases, from the heginr 

ning 
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lEiing to the concluskm of his lease«. \Siich a licence, 
boM/ever, is highly injudiciousi and hurtful to all par- 
ties. In estates managed in this way, the whole soil is, 
at the end of the lease, a mere caput martuum ; and, at 
we beginning of a new lease, requiring. to be recruited 
by manure and rest, it cannot bring a^}y its just reot. 
In some estates, the arable land is divided into ih^ee 
equal portions ^ one of these to be held in tillage for 
three years^ and then let out in gras$ $ and so on, with 
' .the other two thirds* Were it possible for the tenant, 
ion the last year thiit he occupies his tkirdj to lay on as 
nmch manure as will be a jiroper dose for it, and to let 
it out under grass seeds, this scheme might be admis- 
sible. But, in almost no instance where the farm is of 
considerable extejit, is it possible to procure so much 
manure as will be sufficient for a third part of it ; and, 
where any part is let out without sufficient manure, 
.even a rest of six years will not restore it from its ex- 
hausted condition. Where the leased are long, as of 
19 or 21 years, it should sjeem that it were sufficient tp 
" restrict the tenant to tl^e cultivation of one third of hi? 
farm, only during the laJ^fimr years of his lease, a rpr 
jStriction which appears to be indispensable. 

The principal argument that has been advanced 
against the unrestricted occupation of the farm during 
the earlier period of the lease is, that if the tenant finds 
liimself in bad circumstances, he m?iy, in the p^-ospec^ 
of bankruptcy, exhaust the soil apd leave it in that 
condition. This, no doubt, is a consideration to be 
attended to ; but it may be observed, that the propipie- 
^pr, having always the delectus personae at letting his 

G 4? farm* 
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farm, sliCNild then attend to the circtimstftnces of hb 
tenant ; a measure, k must be eonfessed, not always 
easily accpmplished. 

In the Carses of Stirlingshirei tenants in general are 
not bound down to any rotation of crops, till the last 
three years of their leases, when it is stipulated «that 
they shall not take /%vo white crop$ snccessively.^ 

It is a general clause in leases, that the tenant shall 
not sell his victual tqKm ih^foot^ as it is caUed, or with 
the straw ; a very necessary regulation, by which the 
whole straw is preserved upon the farm, and restored 
to the land in the form of manure* 

As over the most of Scotland, the tenant here enters 
to the occupation of the arable land at Martinm^ % an4 
to the grass lands and houses at the ensuing Wl^itsuiv- 

4v. 



SECTION VII.-^EXPtNCES AND PROFIT. 

There is perhaps no department of national industry 
in which it appears riiore impracticable to offer even an 
approximated estimate of expences arid profit, than 
that of the agriculturist. In the occupation of arable 
landy — these depend in a great measure upon the fa- 
vourableness or unfavourableness of the season ; upon 
t^e casual abundance qj: sc?ntincss of the crop ; upon 

the 
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the state of servants wages, which is affected by that of 
adjacent manufactures, and various other circumstances ; 
To these circumstances may be added, the increased ex* 
pence of living, taxQs, the price of agricultural imple- 
ments, and cattle employed in labouring. 

In pasturing districts, which abound in this c6tmty, 
the ei(pences and profits depend so much upon the fluc- 
tuating state of cattle-markets, that it is impossible to 
ofiSer an Intimate of any generaT application. For the 
three years preceding the present (J 809,) the prices of 
cattle were low ; and there was some reason to appre-^ 
hend that the graziers could not have stood to their 
present rents had things continued in that state; but 
from the commencement of th^ cattle ^larkets, in last 
May, prices have been increasing every month. Many 
dealers in cattle in this district are reckoned tq ^ve 
made 20 or 25 per cent, on their sales. The fact seen[is 
to be, that the number of cattle at present in the coun- 
try is considerably inadequate to the demand. Tho 
consequence will be the increase of the breeding sys- 
tem \ and then, as ha» been <^eii r^marl^ed by: observ- 
ing persoQs, matters will« after a period of three or 
four years, return to 9 ley^ in this z^pect \ and the 
price of C9|ttle wiU {nil. 

it nmy be added, that the difficulty of forming any 
calculation with regard to the profits and expences of 
farmers is increased by the circumstance that almost 
none of them keep regular acQounts of their affairs, or 
can give 'any account of them« Of the few enlightened 
agriculturalists in Stirlingshire, who ojiserve a methci^ 
dical precision in their transactions, it might be cansi^ 
dered as indelicate to re(}uest ai^ account, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEAJENTS OF- HUSBANDRY. 



BEFOi^k entering on the consideration of the various 
implements and operationsi which will occupy this and 
some of the ensuing chapters, it may be proper to 
premise, that it is not conceived that such a detailed, 
view of these should be given as might be expected in 
a regular treatise on agriculture. In tl\p agricultural 
report of a particular county, it is presumed that the 
reader, is acquainted with the general principles of rural 
economy ; and all that seems necessary is to notice 
their pecuUair application in the county under conside- 
ratxoop 

Having 
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Haying vpade ttiis reoork^ it may be observed^ that 
the implements, of husbandry used in Stirlingshire <k> 
not differ; so much .from those which are employed 
.through the ^whole of the tow country of Scotland> s^ 
tp, require a particular description. In the eastern and 
southern parts of the couQtyi especially, all thein^ 
provemeitts have been introduced in this respect that 
are known' throughout the kingdom. In the highland 
^district thi^e ar^ sd^ gradually n»king their way. 



ir 
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In the "Highland district, the ancient barbarous 
manner of ploughing' with four horses a-breast| 
and, besides the ploughman, a driver called a gades* 
mail, walking backwards before the horses, holding 
a horizontal beam, to which they are all fast^ied, and 
beating them in front in order to make them advance^ 
may be still sometimes met with, to gratify the curiosity 
of the inquirer into ancient modes of agricultural 
practice. Biit even in the highlands, and universally 
in the lower districts of this county, the two-horse 
plough, managed by the ploughman alone, is now mtro* 
duced. -1 
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• 'Tke old Scots plougfr is stiH m conjnderabte repute. 
4t 'Amwers well for teariiig^trp a cosffse and stoney soil : 
f^^W&ttf^ the ftirrow with a bold shotdder, so'^as to fur- 
hish abtmdance,of monldforike operatiotiti df the' har- 
row; Its 'disadvantage is, that it genei^ly r^mres 
xrioi% than the power^of two -horses. 

^ SmalTs plough is at i^resent almost in uuirersal trse 
in this- county. Its excellcfncies are its lightness^ mi 
the form of the mould l)Qard, which is oCcast iron, and 
which) rising from the share by an easy curvature,, 
diminishes the friction and requires a smaller power of 
draught. This plough is universally used on the farms 
under the improved regime upon the Kilsyth estate of 
Sir Charles Edmonstone. In the Carses of Stirlingshire, 
where agriculture is stilL in a great many instances in a 
very unimproved state, the Scots plough has not y\3t alto- 
gether given way to Small's, It is there alleged by some, 
that Small's plough, which by its construction is calcu- 
lated to go deep, and which, if it does not go deep, 
lays the fiirrow over imperfectly, is apt t<> bring up the 
idll which lies under the day, and thus to produce a 
•mischievous effect. Wheo, however, the enlightened 
ideas and practice of: some iiitelliga:>t farmers in that dis- 
trict come to be better utkL^rstood, it will be known 
that deep ploughing is the^est ; and that there is no 
risk in turning up th« subjacent soil, which by inters 
mixture with the s:i^)ieriQr strata, and alternate exposure 
to the light. and fifost, wiQ eopn become equally gpod 
with tljc rest. 

• &D2dFs {ilpugb is alsQ' called the cbai^ plough, be-* 
cause at its first introduction it was drawn by a chain^ 
passing under the beam, fastened immediately below 

the 
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tde cooltef , ;md connoted by th« mustle it tke fere^ 
eod. Tl;iis. chain is still used in. some places $ but is 
more generally disused, as affording little addition^ 
8ttei\gthto thebeam. i ' 

On this subject^ it were to be wished that plough-^ 
Wrights were better versed than they generaUy are 
in the commtOn principles of mechmics ^ and that they 
had a better notion of the most advantageoos method 
of turning over the furrow : that undoubtedly is ithe 
most perfects by whith.the furrow, is laid over at aft 
angle of 45 degree^, exposing the greatest possible sur^ 
face to the air and to the hartow. 

Levelling and drill ploughs are commonly lised; 
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' SfiCT. 11. — HARROWS. 

In the kttTows used in Stirlingshire, there is ho- 
thing very peculiar. They are sometimes of tliree 
beams or buUsi ^ they are here called^ and sometimes 
of four. These are joined together with cross bars : 
in every beam there are five, and sometimes six 
teeth, here called tyne$. The teeth are of iron, and 
have a bevil forward at an angle of about 70 degrees, 
in order the more effectually to tear up the stiff ground 
and to root out the weeds. Two harrows, drawn by two 
horses, are joined together in such a maipier as that the 

course 
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^courseof the teeth may coincide ^ little, as possdbl^ 
^ind so as to pads over the groUnd in the mcist equable 
way. , . ' ^'" • "•' '.' ">•'- . • 

A heavy harrow, called a breaker is-s(&aietime$/ dtid 
ought to be more generally used, for tearing out couch 
grass, and other obstinate weeds, in sufhmer fallow, '<St 
for preparing the gvound fbr barley. It is generally of 
two pieces ai;id of a triangular, fofm, the teeth very lon^ 
and stout. The hinder part k furnished with two han- 
dles to raise or depress the teeth, as nJL$y be necessary. 
Great attention is required in the .person who directs 
the handles to observe when the teeth of the breake are 
filled with roots ; and 4he horses' must be stopped till 
they are removed. The same operation must be re-^ 
peated at every turning of the harrow at the end of thel 
ridges. The roots are afterwards collected and burned ; 
but, it may be observed, that a more advantageous prac-^ 
tice would be to throw them into a heap in some cor- 
her of the ground \ there the most noxious weeds will 
ferment, and, in the course of about two years, be con- 
verted into valuable manure. The process might be 
accelerated by the addition of a little lime ip a caustic 
state. This process has actually fallen under the repor-^ 
ter's notice in Dunbartonshire. 
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SECT. III. — ROLLERS. 
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'The roller is an indispensable instrument in hute-' 
^andry ; and the heavier the roller, the more effec- 
tual it is. In no district is thfe use of the roller mord 
necessary than in the Carses, or clay lands, of Stirling- 
shire ; where, in drjr springs, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the plough and harrdw, ill pulvetizing the 
soO, the hard consolidated masses of clay, which defoim 
the soil, can be reduced only by the roller. Before the! 
introduction of the roller, it was common in the spring 
for all the men and women on the farm to he employed 
fot several days in breaking the clods on clay soils^ 
with wooden mallets, or metis, as they are called. 

But perhaps the most important use of th^ roller, is 
the consolidation of the loose soil, which had either 
been naturally light, or which had been rendered fri- 
able and porous by the frosts, which, ih this climate, of- 
ten succeed the seed time. In such soils the seed, which 
had begun to send forth its fibres in quest of nourish- 
ment, finds nbthing but open pores destitute of sap and 
warmth. By thtf operation of the roller, these pores 
are filled up ; the roots of the vegetables are fixed in the 
soil ; and the moisture necessary to vegetation is pre- 
vented from evaporating. 

There is another application of the roller which me- 
rits attention. The seed time of 1808 was uncommon* 

If 
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ly early. Oats were sown in a considerable quantity 
in this district in February,' and the whole oat seed was 
over early in March* Drought, accoibpanied by very 
severe frosts, succeeded for several weeks. In light 
dry field soils, especially in the western parts of Stir- 
lingshire, the ground swelled and became open and po^ 
rous« Whether from something peculiar to the season, 
or from the porousness of the soil, the oat-fields became 
infested with myriads of slug worms, which devoured 
the tender roots of the grain ; rendered whole acres 
unproductive \ and threatened the ruin of the crop. 
It was remarked that this devastation was most fatal in 
grounds that were in the best condition, as in old 
leys which had been let out in grass. A field of 
about seven acres, occupied by the reporter in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the western district of Stirlingshire, 
was threatened with the total ruin of the crop ^ so that, 
at one time, thoughts were entertained of ploughing it 
down, and sowing it a second time« By the use of the 
roller, this disagreeable operation was rendered unne- 
cessary. The field was rolled twice ; first, to obviate 
the effects of the frost in heaving up the soil ; and then, 
after the young corn had got up, to destroy the slug- 
worm. This second rolling was given after sunset, 
and before Sunrise ; as it was understood that it is 
during the night that these insects come forth from 
their lurking places and commit their depredations. In 
tlus operation, it is to be presumed that many of them 
were crushed to death ; and what is perhaps of more 
importance, the earth was consolidated, and the pores^ 
by which they had issued forth, were compressed und 
^ sLttt 
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Aut up. It is sufficient to say, tkit the op^tito was 
tompletefy effectual, and that the dasutug crop was 
abundant. 

• Rollers of every kind are used in Stirlingshire. 
Some are of wood, but not the most approved ; many 
are of stone ; holloa rollers of cast iron are frequent. 
Rollers divided into two parts, and fluted rollers are not 
toucommon. 



^ 
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^Drilling machines are generally used in sowing 
turnips and beans ; and, by their means, the operation 
is ito doubt performed with greater regularity and ex- 
pedition, and the ground afterwards cleared of weeds 
with greater facility. Drill husbandry, howe\ er, has not 
been yet intipduced into this county upon an extensive 
scale. As £ir as the reporter has found, it is only prac* 
tised with regard to potatoes, turnips, and beans ; and 
with respect to beans, he meets with a considerable dif- 
ference of practice and opinion amongst the most in- 
telligent agriculturalists. In the Carses of Gargunnock, 
the drilling of beans is not found to answer, and is dis- 
used. Such, it appears, is the tenacity bf the soil, that 
in horse-hoeingi large masses of compacted clay are torn 

H up. 
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pp» a^d the ctop nvtttrialfy injured. In thf Qurqes t^ 
die east of Sj^togshirv, an4 in ihe^h lo^ms of KU** 
slyth, beans are generally drilled. The difference be- 
tween the practice in the Qunes of G^cguwocki »i4 iii 
the eastern pans of tbii c«ii9ty» arises probably from this, 
that th0 latter himpg been logger ^>ider the «qperatio»8 
of agricultiire> the s^il h^s been rendered more fri^k 
than that of the former, which has been mort laldly 
brought under a proper mode of cultivation. 

As to a great number of the articles Specified in the 
plan of the Board of Agriculture, under this chapter, k 
does not appear necessary to ento: into a laboured detaiL 
The most of these instruments are too familiar to re- 
quire description. Many of them again are unknown 
in this district, as scarifiers^ scufflers, draining-millsf 

4^* 
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Suffice it to say, that thrashing-miUs, with theif 
appendages of shakers, and winnowing^machiaes or 
fanners, are, now very generally introduced into this 
county. Few or none who farm to any extent in the 
eastern and southern districts, want this first imple- 
ment of husbandry. They . are almost univ^-sallj 

wrought 
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>9nt>ught \yf horses, #ater being for th« moist Jpart scarce^ 
The power of the mill is estimated by the nmaber of 
horses that is necessaiy to work it $ an indefinite esti* 
mate, it miist be allowed, to persons unacquainted with 
the strength of the horses emj^ojed^ but sufficiently 
intelligible in the district under consideration. We 
speak of a thrashing-mill of a three*horse power, a taur^ 
horse, abd a six-horse power* . 

From the dsoly initreasing price of ^food, and of other 
knateriab of every kind, an ordinary thrahing-fiull tosts 
fiom ImBO to L.200. A thrashing-mill of ft three faors^ 
jpower, in thi^ county, cost, about four yiears ago, L,125« 
At the present day it woukl cost 25 per cent, more* 
Ten men are emplcryed whUst it is in use, in the varii- 
oos operations belonging to it ; it thrashes at the rate 
(of ten bolk of wheat evesty hour, or 100 boUs in a day 
of ten hours. 

'Without tnhrgkig on the utility of this machine, 
ibis may suffice to demonstrate the saving which it «oe- 
castons. It is unnecesdaa^y to offer an estimate of the 
time, and the number of hands that would be recjuired 
§o thrash 100 bolk of vrheat by the flail. It is reckon* 
ed that one third of the ekpence of labour is saved by 
tibe use of the thrashing-milU 
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SECT. VI. — C ARtS* 

The bne*horse cart is almost universally employed 
throughout this county. It is iThderstood that one 
horse can draw about 20 tons. Were 40, or even SO 
tbni put ouj not only the roads would be cut up by 
the greatness of the weight, but the burden horse 
would be soon destroyed. It is remarked at the same 
time by intelligent men, << that in the two-horse cart^ 
the foremost fails soonest, probably from the inequa^ 
lity of his pull.'* 

The Falkitk carriers have been long celebrated for 
dext^ity in their profession. Before the opening of 
the great canal, the whole mercantile intercourse be- 
tween the ports upon the Forth and the city of Glas- 
gow was carried on by carters chiefly of this district j 
'and it is certain that they have long given the prefe^ 
rence to the one>horse cart. By long experience they. 
Jiave ascertained that one horse, with a cart properly 
fitted to his size and strength, will carry twt)-thirds of 
the load that two horses drawing in a line, and of cor- 
responding strength are capable of doing. 
. According to the most approved construction, the 
cart wheels are about four and a half feet diameter. 
The axle is sometimes of wood, but more generally of 

iron. 
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iron, which is surely preferable, as it occasions less 
friction. 

In many parts of this tounty, especially in the we^ 
tern district, single-horse sledges are still used for carry- 
ing hay, or corn in the straw; they are very cheap ; 
Uie husbaiidjEnan generally constructs them for himself. 



SECT. VII, — KILNS AND MILLS. 

This seems to ^be the most proper place for shortly 
ooticing that great improvements have lately taken place 
in those necessary appendages of rural beconomy, the 
kilns and mills of this county, Formerly kilns for dry- 
ing victual were miserable hovels covered with thatch j 
every farmer had his own kiln ; the grain was placed up- 
on raftersicovered with straw, and innumerable accidents 
happened by fire. It must be acknowledged that kilns 
of this kii^d are still frequently^ to be met with, espe- 
cially in the western district ; but in general they are 
substantially built, covered with slate, furnished with a 
bottom or flooring of cast iron, and, in many instances, 
connected with the mill, and under the same roof. . ^' 

The mills are generally furnished with the proper 
apparatus for grinding every kind of grain ; for rolling 
malt, and for making pot barley of every degree of 

H 3^ fineness. 
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ftMtiass. lit the payisbcfi of Kippen and Gargmm^cky 
tb^re are several milU of the best construction, whithr 
luive th^ easy advants^e of copious xxKHini^in scieams. 
The labds ia this cou&ty being, finr the most part, free. 
firom thiriage^ thie miUev& charge fer their h^Hmr. 
sorne^ one part in 3S, and some^^ one part ki 41, of the* 
^Kon that is gi^nded ; and for prepari^ a boll of bar« 
iey for the pot 2s. 64%. 
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By eertab aets of the Scottidi {Kuiiament ^^ k it or- 
dftiiied} that eoiitigaous proprietoirs shall be at an equal 
expense in inclosing their lands which border npoireach 
ot&er. These statutes continue to be acted tvpon' ; and 
thu^the knpmtaqt iinprovein^t ol* indoskig^ without 
which ground loses a greait ^art of its -value) has' been 
much promoted in Scotlfcind. 

The only other instance that now occurs, in which 
xndosing is enforced by statute> is that of fleld^ eut ^f 
by turi^^e roads under an act erf* parCament. lb this 

H 4 case^ 
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case, the trustees of the roads are bound to indemniff 
the proprietor for the land occupied by the' new Hn^ 
and also to inclose his field with hedge and ditch. 

It may be observed, however, that fk^withstanding 
the statute of so early a date, little progress was made 
in inclosing till within these thirty or forty years. In 
the m9untainous part^ of Stirlingshire, we ma.y stiU 
trace the remains of rude fencers or dykes, whiclTsepa* 
rated the lands under tillage fipom those which were 
held in pasture. These generally ran in a straight line 
along the mountain about one-fourth of the way frona 
its base. They were probably sufBcient to prevent 
the encroachmenis of black cattle ; for in those days, 
sheep, which require a loftier axid more sufficient fence^ 
were reared only in sma^numbers^ The subdivision oF 
fields, and the inclosing of them with walls or hedges^ 
were in former times unknown* 

Of the various sorts of fences now employed, the 
rudest and simplest in its construction- is called the 
Gallawojf dj/ht (probaUy from its having b^^i first and 
most generaUy imroduqed hx that country)- It is form* 
ed of ; large ill-shaped stones strongly wedged togethei:^ 
for about two-thirds of its height : ^n^ thten^ of stones 
gradually, decreasing in siz^e, for 1 & or 24 mches more* 
The interstices between the stones are wide* aijul the 
light bei^g seen through them frightens the cattle> es- 
pecially shj^ep, and deters them from attempting them.. 
They are. cheaply ^regted, and cheaply repaired. IK 
the . parishes of Fintry, Denny, St Ninians, and the 
muir lands in that neighbourhood, many miles a( such 
fences ocqur^ 

• Stont 



Stmt is)aBf. of about four and a half feet high^with 
SI coppice "of sods* of earth or turf,.soiueti£nes laid on iu 
two ^ rows, are also very frequent. They have the 
advarUage of forlning a fence of great strength and du<^ 
ratioii all at onceJ 'Tfiey"have fbe disadvanl'age of in- 
termpting di^ ciuirent of tb|e, winds with such sudden ' 
violence a& to occasiga gusts or eddies- upqn the surface 
of the gronnd^ whick rush oa with increasing impet^o- 
sity over the fields, and disturbt. the stratum of air 
which lie^ tiext to«the surface of the eartli^ and i» xacA: 
(^oadoCiTe to vegetatioii *. In this respect hedges, with 
• ' hedge 

* Here it inay be permitted to take notice of a wrll known 
principle in the natural history of our atmosphere, which 
the practical farmer will do well to attend to in his opera- 
tions. It is this, " that it is highly advantageous to the 
growth of vegetables, that the stratuhi of air which lies in 
contact with the earth, should be as much as possible iira 
state of reic^ Chemists teach us that the air which wc 
breathe consists of various sul)Stances, which, iu the rnodern 
no(nenplatu^e, are termed *gases. Of these an opportunity 
will afterwards occur of shewing, that the carbonic acid gas 
holds the most important rank in promoting the process of 
vegetation. It is this gas which is evolved in burning lime« 
stone, or in reducing any calcaa^ous substance by acids or by 
fire. It is produced in the process of fermentation ; and its 
existing quantity in the atmosphere is, no doubt, tnomcntari* 
]y increased as it is consumed, by these axtd other well known 
processes. The quantity of this gas existing in thea(mos« 
phere is stated py chemists to vary from 0.005 to 0.01. 

Dr 
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tfie gradually naturalized to the soil and the dimatei 
In (Constructing these fences on the Callander estate^ 
not less than six millions of thorns have been plant*^ 
ed ; and the line of these measures about four hun- 
dred miles in length: the trees of various kinds, plant- 
ed in the hedge*rows, amount to above 200,000, form- 
ing alone a forest. — ^It is unnecessary to remark the 
beauty which hedges and hedge-rows give to any coun- 
try : in the dead leveb of the Stirlingshire carses, they 
contribute particularly to please the eye, and no where 
do they grow more luxuriantly. 

The ohly species of fences which remains to be no- 
ticed, is that of smikfenctSy as they are called. A few 
years, ago, these were a favourite kind of fence in gen- 
tlemens pleasure grounds \ and they occur frequently in 
this county. On the one side, the earth is scooped out 
to the depth of five feet, or more \ it is made-to slope 
gradually from the bank to the level of the ground; 
and the bank itself is faced with stones neatly built, aiid 
sometimes cast with lime. On the other side, the 
grounds are on a level with the top of the wall, which 
is not seen ; and, from that point of view, the eye is 
presented with an uninterrupted plain. In this respect, 
it is beautiful ; but it is not a sufficient fence against - 
sheep, who can easily leap down from the side that is 
level with the ground, unless a hedge be added on the 
top. It thus becomes an expensive fence ^ and is not 
now so much practised as formerly. 
' With regard, to the expense at which these fences 
are constructed, it* is extremely d-fficult to speak with 
precision, on^accouht of the incalculable difference 

which 
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iribidi mt»t tsike {iSace in dofferefit situatiaiii^ fiiom tte 
•aise or difficulty of procuring the mat»riai6> «nd va» 
tious other circumstances Hedge and dkeh, inith palings 
cost, in the Calces of Gargtinhbck and Kippein, about 
L. L 5s. per rciod o^ 36 Ihieai yardU. Stene wails or 
dykes cost froih L. 2. to L. 4. per rood. Stone walh« 
ivhen well built, will last, with .liltle tepajr, for forty 
years* 

GWes.-^With regard to gates^ it i^ tilinecessary td 
enlarge. In the more improved parts of the cou|ity# 
they are uniformly of one piece, moving upon hinges 
of ir6n> fixed in stone, or sometimes in wooden postss 
^They consbt of four or five horizontal bars, supported 
by upright as well as diagonal bars. Those used at 
Ihe t^ttke of N^ontrose's seat at Budianan are elegant^ 
and peculiatly convenient* I^ey are so exactly tba-t 
lanced upon their hinges^ that they are opened withtbe 
smallest effort, and they shut of themselves. One of * 
these gates^ with aUlits appendages^ costs h^lO. or L.lt\ 
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t^NBER this head, nothing occurs, unless the tlMW^'* 
Ing of several small farms into one, which, as has beeft 
Boticed already, is £re<juently practised in StirliDgsliire> 

ia 
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IS to be considered as establishing a new iann. In this 
•new, ahnost all the fimns on the estates of Callander 
and Kilsyth^ may be denominated newt foty from al<^ 
most a state of nature, they have been newly arranged 
and subdivided : new farm offices have been builti and 
new tenants introduced : a measure which, though at 
first it excited some clamour amongst the ignorant and 
interested, has ultimately proved highly beneficial; and 
added, in more than a threefold proportion, to the pro- 
ductiveness of a rich district of country, which wasjFor* 
merly almost lost to the public. 
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ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. I. — TILLAGE 

Many particulars relating to the subject of tillage 
have been necessarily anticipated in describing the in- 
strutnents employed in cultivating the ground, as the 
plough, the harrow, and the roller. 

To plough deep is of great importance; and no plough, 
seems to be better calculated for this than^Small's* To 
plough deep is the practice of the most enlightened far- 
mers. In the c'4rses, it is necessary in order to open 
up the soil ; to afford room for the water to filtrate^ 
and to run off into the drains ; and to permit the roots 
of plants to run out in search of food/ In every sort of 
land, ii is necessary in order to add to the staple of the 
soil, and to bring iip the moist earth that lies below 
and never saw the sun : by the action of solar light, 

and 



and of hostf and by the absbrptiba> of the. natural acids 
nrhich float in tike atmosp]ier^> even this earth is soon 
tendered fertile. 

The operation of .ploughing is advantageously cotn- 
m^ced, especially iii old tey^i^^ in the beginning of win* 
t^r, when the weather is open. The mould' is pulve- 
rited^ and the roots of noxdoiis plants destra/ed, b/ the 
succeeding fiiosts. : 

In the ancient practice of this county^ little attention 
was paid tb the direction^ or construction^ a£ the ridges | 
they were generally windiilg - in a semicircular' form.;- . 
too 'many specimens-iof which^ may be still observed^ 
even in the lower and richest districts of this county. ^ 
They were besides raised high in the middle/ so that 
the most fertile parts of rthe soil were accumulated there^ 
whikt the sides of th^ ridge iwece left ^ bare and* thin. 
- A. few enlightened /farmers', in the Carse . have, r of 
late, set an example, which it is to behop^^iU be fol- 
lowed, of levelling and straighting their ridges. These 
consider the height .of nmeor ten inches in the middle- 
as sufficient to carry, off the water into the furrow; 
and the breadth given to th^ ridge .is frbnli 15 to 18 . 
feet. 

In this district, whdre the storms blow most frequently 
and most violently from the sowth-ioesti it may be proper, . 

I when 



• It is singular, that at a very remote period, as has been 
already noticed", the ridges, of which the vestiges still appear 
in the Gargunnock, the Campsie, and Kilsyth hills^ were 
perfectly straight and equal. 
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when the situation of the field wiD permit, to give a s^ 
imiar direction to the . ridges | -for it is obviousy that, 
when the side of the ridge is exposed to the ndits and 
winds, the finer (aftides of soil are washed down into 
the furrow, and probably carried ofi^ altogether. When 
the ground is steep, the same consideration of preventu 
ingthe finer particles of soil from bong lost, should di* 
rect the arrangement of the ridges in a slanting form. 
When the ridges are thus properly constmctod, and 
the furrows pn^erlj turned' over, the seed^ in sow-r 
ii)g, will natsirally £ill into the! form of a driU. 

The more general introduction of ploughing-matcbes 
in this county would have a beneficial .effect in stimu« 
lating the plaughman to execute his work in the neatest 
a^dmost effectual manner. These institutions^ faowu 
ever, are yet unknown, in the carses to the east of Stir- 
ling, where th^ introduction appears the most neces- 
saury. The Gargunnock farmer club, of whkhan ao« 
count will afterwards be given, has, for many yeavt^ 
granted premiums annually to those within the western 
district, wha excel in these conqietitions ; and there^ 
the skill and dexterky of the ploughman are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

No crops are put into the ground without ploughing, 
asfu-as the Reporter can learn, except potatoeoats, 
which are sometimes sown in this manner, after pota* 
toes or turnips. 

Potatoes and turnips, and sometimes beans, are culti-? 
vated in drills ^ and, in freeing them from w^eds, horse* 
hoeing and hand-hoeing are occasionally employed. 

In: 
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la the operations of the farm, th2t of weeding holds 
an important place. Of the noxious weeds which infest 
the arable lands of this copnty, some are perefinia/f others 
are annual. It may be proper to take notice of some of 
the most httrtftd in each o&these classes. 



^ L PfeHENKlALS. 

i. liht heradeam sphondylimn, or cow«parsnip, some^ 
times^ and happily but rarely, occurs in arable lands. It 
strikes its roots downwards i^or 20 inches or more, and 
15 extirpated with great difficulty. 

2« Of the tussilago fsurfara, some mention has been 
already made. It is very difficult to get rid of it. 

3. The senecio jacobea, or rag-weed, which is a bi- 
ennial, is very trooblesome in old leys, and abstracts 
much of the riches of the soil. It is most effi^tually 
destroyed by cutting it down with the scythe, imme- 
diately before it flowers ; and then it will form an use- 
ful addition to the dunghill. ^ 

4. The adiiUea ptarmica, or sneezewort, is a very 
pernicious weed, esp^ially in tilly and loamy soils.— h 
would seem that h can be eradicated only by an im- 
proved mode of culture, and the application of proper 
manures; 

5. The various kinds of grasses which infest the 
soil, can be exterminated by fallowing courses only. 

. 6. The ranunculus arvensis, crowfoot, or sil^sicker, 
as it is here called, is very common, very hurtful, and 
very difficult to extirpate. Frequent ploughbg, and 

12 the 
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the enrkhing of the $pil l^ proper manure^ seenis to be 
the most certain method of getting rid of it. 

7. In light dry soils, the most troublesome of all 
yreeds is the artemisia vulgaris, here railed tnugwort : 
its large branchy roots adhere obsitiiiately, and form a 
matt which must be torn up by the plough, and re- 
moved carefully from the ground. Ih fields which have 
been long left under gr^ss, this plant dwindles away, so 
as to occasion little mischief : but, on their being again 
.brought into tillage, it gradually recovers its fonder size 

and strength . : 

8. In dry fielc^ stubble-grounds, the geranium dissec- 

tum occupies much space. It is an unprofitable weed. 
,The mode of extirpation seems to be the amelioration 
of the soil by culture, and by manuring. 

IL Annual. Weeds. 

Of the^ annual weeds, the most frequent and the most 
.nqsjtious in this district are, the serratula arvensis, or 
cursed thistle ; the onopordum acanthium, a large and 
very prickly kind of thistle; the souchus arvensis, 
or -sow-thistle; the chrysanthemums; the centaureas; 
the agrostemna githago, &c. With regard to these, the 
most common practice is, during the .summer, to pull 
them with the hand, and to lay them in heaps to rot 
upon the ground. But, besides that there is a. risk of 
pulling some of the com along with them, or at least of 
injuring tl^e roots in some degree, it may be observed, 
that .the most part of these plants are of so suqculent a 
nature, that even though they are pulled some time be^ 

fore 
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fore they have ripened their seeds, these are afterwards 
ripened upon the spot where they had been thrown ; 
and the seeds being, in almost every instance, furnished 
with wings (pappus) are carried about by the winds, 
and infect the soil for years to come. 

It is submitted to the judicious agriculturalist whether 
it would not be better to cut these annual plants over, 
near the root, just about the period when they arc form- 
ing the flower : — the root cannot, for that year, renew 
its stem ; or, at the most, it can send forth only a few 
slender fibres : the, seed is not perfected ; and the whole 
plant perishes with the winter. It is of importance 
to remark, that plants, especially of the annual kind, 
when cut over before the period of perfecting thp flower, 
bleed oflT their juices and die, 

The Reporter has to add, that, on his own little farm, 
' he has practised t^iis method with success for several 
years, with regard to the serratula, and that still more 
formidable enemy, the onopordum. Jiist before they 
perfect their flower, he employs his servant to cut the 
vreed with a coarse sharp knife, as near the ground as 
possible, and it is calculated that he can cut three this- 
ties in the time that hs can pull one ; besides that no in- 
jury is done to the roots of the com. — It is left to every 
one to act in this matter as he judges best : the thing 
seems, at least, to merit a trial; 

As to the smaller weeds that infejst arable soils, such 
as the veronicas (speedwell) the alsine (chickweed) the 
lamium (dead nettle) thlaspi (shepherd's purse) the sina- 
pis nigra, brass ica rapus, rhaphanus raphanistrum (wild 
mustards) arenaria, sagina, &c. &c. it is unnecessary to 

13 say 
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say xnucfa : their prevakiace is okea awing taill atltiurei^ 
and the poverty of the soil, which may be' corrected by 
various means. The n;mex acetosella* or sheq>'s sor- 
rel> is effectually destroyed by the application of calca-. 
reous substances. In speaking on the subject of wceiv 
IMG, the true theory seems to be« to pulverize, th^ spi)^ 
and to enrich it by proper xnanures. 



SECT. II.-«FALL0WINC. 

The operation of Fettonoing is practised in Stiriikig^ 
shire upon a very extensive scale. In the carse- grounds^ 
k comes in uniformly as a part of the rotation, as wil( 
appear from the section immediately follonring. In all. 
strong and adhesive soils such as these^ it becooies indis* 
pensably necessary, in order to pulverize the ground^ 
to kill noxious weeds ^ to relieve the land, by rest,fron?^ 
the exhaustion ef uninterrupted cropping; and to ex- 
pose successive surfaces to the action of the air and of 
the light. 

Having proceeded thus far, it qiccur^ that, ki ordeir 
to illustrate this, and some of the agricultural processes 
which follow, with proper effect, it may \)e of service^ 
to suggest shortly some chemical principles of obvious' 
application^ and with which* evoi the practical farmer 
should be, in some measure, acquainted." It is well 
fcnownj thatj in every art of life^ the deducticms of 
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ficience have shortened and facilitated the ordinary pro* 
cesses.— -What is the experience of the farmer, on 
which he rests his operations, but the plain conclusions 
df common sense, from facts which he and his forefa»- 
thers had observed ? Philosophy proceeds precisely in 
the same way: it collects, and arranges, and applies 
£K:ts, but by a much quicker and surer method than 
could be done by the random experience of genera- 
tions* 



Chemical Principles of Vegetation. 

When the seed is cast into the ground, it undergoes 
the process of malting, which is nothing else than the 
first appearance of the new plant springing up from 
the fermenting mass of the parent seed. As the plant 
advances, it is fed by similar processes ;-^by inhaling 
certain kinds of air ; and by inccnrporating with itself 
certain earthy and saline substances. 

By a wise arrangement of nature, the destruction of 
one race of vegetables is makle subservient to the repro- 
duction of another. By a chemical process, all vege- 
tables may be reduced to a state of putrefaction ; and 
then they restore to the earth the matter of which, in 
their living state, they had robbed it. . 

The richest soil, by being subjected to a perpetual se- 
ries of exhausting cro^, may be so much robbed of 

1 4f those 
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those particles which enter into the composition and 
nourishment of plants, as ta become incapable of yiekf- 
mg profitable retumsl The great object of the fanner 
is so to manage his land that it may yield the greatest 
increase of which it is capable. . • 

There are various processes by which this may be 
most effectually done. Some of these depend on the 
ordinary 'perati.ns of- naturt^ assisted by human indus- 
try : others again are altogether artificialy such as the 
application of manures j — of this last» notice will be 
taken under chap. XII^ 

In speaking of the ordinary operations of nature ix^ 
promoting vegetation, it may be observed, that the air 
which we bre.^the, and which is also i^ecessary to the 
growth of plants, is composed of certain subtile sub- 
stances, called gases by chemists. It may be stated 
shortly^ that oxygen gas, or vital air, eoastitutos nesffly 
25 parts in th< 100 of the atmosphere ; jpearly 75 parts 
are composed of azote, which is unfriendly to animal 
life i but it enters copiously into the food of plants. 

Besides these two great ^on3tituents ojf the atmt^* 
sphere, there is, as has been remarked ofk a former oc- 
casion*, continually floating in it, a small^ portion pf 
carbonic acid gas^ which enters largely into, the £ood of 
vegetables : Mr Kirwan has obsierved, that there are 
certain vegetables which exhaust this gas, whether ap^ 
plied in the form of lime, or otherwise^ nw>re rapidly 
than others \ and that; these vegetables, when analysed,, 
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yield again the greatest qantity of carbon. He in- 
stances, in the order in which they exhaust carbon most 
copiously, I. wheat; 2 barley; 3. clover grass. — vTien 
speaking of the culture of these plants, the application 
of this doctrine will be attempted. 

The nitrous acid gas is found also to exist in the at* 
mosphere in a small portion*; It consists of oxygen, 
with azote for its base. It is productive of very import- 
ant effects in the economy of nature In Spain, for ex- 
ample, nitre, or salpetre, is obtained by collecting the 
refuse of the streets into heaps. After this has been^ 
for some time, exposed to the atmosphere, it is thrown 
into perforated vessels, with the addition of wood-ashes» 
as an alkaline base. Water is ponred on, and filtered 
through ; the crystals of nitre are formed by evapora- 
tion. The same matter, being again exposed to the 
atmosphere, is re-impregnated with nitre ; and thus the 
process may be continued without end.f 

All this serves to prove that certain substances exists 
already formed in our atmosphere, which contribute to 
the growth of vegetables : — these natural acids, by com- 
bining with an earthy or alkaline base, form valine sub- 
stances, which are the proper food of plants. Hence 
it n^essarUy follows, that, by proper applications to the 
soil, it is in the power of the husbandman to increase 
the production qf these substances ; and to concentrate) 
as it were, upon the surface of the earth, the fertilizing 

influences 



• Dr Home's Principles of Vegetation, p. 1 42. 
f The Rev. Mr Town!>hencl*s Travels iu Spain. 
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influences of the air. This subject ^nR recur when 
treating of manures. 

It floay be added, from the observatiou of facts, that 
.there appears to be some mherent quality in sokur lights 
which has a powerful eSkct in promoting, and in per- 
fecting vegetable life. Chemical science does not seem^ 
as yet, to have advanced so far as to analyze this in* 
fluence, or to account for it. Its effects, however, are 
remarked by the most unenlightened. Cultivate any 
plant, the potatoe for example, in the dark, it will ve- 
getate ; but it will not possess fither the colour or th^ 
flavour of its kind. Solar light seems to be iadispensa* 
Uy necessary to coiAmunicate their proper qualities to 
vegetables. There seems even to be reason to conclude 
that the rays of solar li^t possess same property ana^ 
logous to the aerial acids *, and that, combined with cer^ 
tain qualities of the soil, they contribute to form saline 
substances, the food of plants.* 

Thus^ 



* This idea is taken from a hint saggisted^ and merely 
suggested, by M. Berthollet, in an Essay on Bleaching, pub* 
lished in the Amwles de Chyme » He observes, *^ that there 
*^ seems to be a striking analogy between the solar rays, and 
** the oxygenated muriatic acid, now used in bleaching, brth 
^ in their nature and efil*cts." The truth is, that the eflect 
produced by the rays oC the suii upon the coloured parts 
of bodies is altogether similar to that produced by theabove"*^ 
mentioned acid. The former more slowly, and the latter 
inore rapidly, destroys the colour of clotlis, and performs the 

^ operatioit 



Thus* dieii^ it afffixrs that bountiful nature has &r. 
nished, without the co-operation of man, Tery liberal 
stores for the improvem^t of the s^- It as true, ^that 
these are too scaaty to supply the great exhaustion of 
yegetaUe particles which takes place in lands held m 
regular tillage. Her^ abdications furnished by human 
iiidusl;ry must come in to the aid of naturei such as oia-* 
QuriH^ fallowing, ^.* 



f^ 



operation of bleaching. Formerly this operation was per« 
ibrmed slowly by the applicatioD of an alkaline ley, joined 
to long exposure to tbe sun. By the late discovery, it is per* 
formed quickly, by the oxygenated muriatic acid, with the 
addition of an alkaline ley. In both cases, the principle 
seems to be the same ! in both, aA alkahne base b necessary^ 
in both, the presence of an acid is necessary, to form a neu* 
fral salt. In the one case, this acid is furnished slowly, by 
the rays of the sun ; in the other, it is applied at once, in 
its more concentrated form. 

* It is hoped th*it the practical farmer will forgive the in« 
Iroductiim of these few simple priociples of science. They 
were originally offered, with some ideas of a similar tendency, 
which will aften^rds be brought forward, in an Essay pre* 
senied to the Board of Agriculture in 1W1,ob the subjed 
of ^ the best method of converting old grass lands into til* 
^* lage, and ot returning them into grass, in an improved 
^ state." This Essay obtained the approbation of the Baan)| 
witb the silver Jtnedal* 



V 
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In considering the operation o|^ fallowing, it may 
be observed, that chemists teach us, that when ^ub« 
stances ^hich are chiefly, or totally inflammable, are^ 
for a long period, exposed to the atmosphere, the ac- 
tion of the oxygen gas gradually deprives them of their 
principle of inflammability^ and reduces them to an inert 
state, in which ^hey are unfit for nourishing vegetables. 
We have a familiar example of this in the surface and par^ 
ings of peat-earth, which, by this process of oxygenation, 
becomes unfit either for fuel or vegetation. Even dung 
itself, by being long exposed to the atmosphere, becomes 
inert, and is converted into a species of peat. 

Lord Dundonald, in his ingenious treatise on the ap^^ 
plication of Chemistry to Agricidturey seems to have been 
led into an error, m Reasoning from these principles, 
however just. He coudemns^a^^wm^, in almost every 
instance, from the notion that the soil becomes oxyge- 
nated by long and frqquent exposure to the atmosphere^ 
and is consequently rendered inert. His J^prdship in- 
deed professes, page 59, quarto edition, << that the most 
<^,proniinent feature, of his work is the unfriendly efiect 
« with regard to vegetation^ which is produced by the 
•< exposure of the soil to the air.^ 

When his llordship, again, attributes the exhausting 
effect of narrow- leaved crops, as oats, barley, and wheat, 
to their affording little cover to the soil from the air, 
and the meliorating effect of broad-leaved crops, as 
pease and turnips, to their preventing oxygenation, by 
covei-ing the soil, — his argument appears to be partly, 
and only partly, just. Broad-leaved crops prevent the 
oxygenation of the particles of manure, and other in- 
flammable 
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flammable substances contained m^ the s6il ; 'but it 
would seem that the great and leading difference be** 
tween broad and narrow-<leaved - cit)pSy with regard to 
their effects on the soil, are, Jirsty that the foimer con-» 
fine the carbonic acid gas, t]\e food of plants, near the 
surface of the eatth inore than the^latter; and, secondit/f 
that broad-leaved plants derive a great portion of theii* 
nourishment &omthe atmosphere, and thenarrow-leaved> 
principally fipfn the earth. . 

It appears further, in speaking on this subject^ that 
Lord Dundoiiajd has not sufficiently adverted to the cir- 

« 

cumstanc^j— that the soil, or.mould of earth- in which ve- 
getables grow, consists, for iheimost.part> of substances 
which are uninflammable (and, consequently, incapable 
of oxygenation) such as clay, calcareous earths, &c. 
These substances, by exposure to the atmosphere, are 
gradually impregnated with the- natural acids of which 
mention has been made, and are thus rendered more 
fit than before for the purposes of vegetation. Hence 
the utility oifallatmngy by exposing the soil, during a 
proper period, to the influences of the air and of the 
light. 

In the- carses of StirUngshire, summer fallows are 

A 

ploughed wjith a strong furrow, from four to six inches 
deep : they are ploughed from four to six times .during 
the season ; and it is reckoned by intelligent farmers>- 
that the oftener they are ploughed the better. 

It is reckoned that the strong loamy land of Kilsyth,, 
when continued under crop, will require a fallow every 
sixth or eighth year. 

When 
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When lime k applied to fallowry as is very generally 
cloiie in the carses, it is laid on immediately before the 
last ploughing, and the last furrow is taken thin ; sO 
that the limei which has a natural tendency to descend^ 
may not be buried too deep. 

In light arenaceous soils. Lord Dundonald's doctrine 
of the hurtful effects of oxygenation may be admitted 
to hold. Here fallowing seems to be unnecessary and 
improper ; and accordingly, in the Highland district o( 
Stirlingshire, it is almost unknown* In ^uch soils it 
would seem that less is gained than is lost by the in* 
fluence of the atmosphere : these smb reqcure chiefly 
copious additions of mtoure« 
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Thb proper rotation of crops is a consideration of the 
highest importance to the farmer. Some kinds of grain, 
as has been noticed, soon exhaust the soil of its nutri- 
live qualities \ whilst others contribute to ameliorate it, 
or, at least, exhaust it in an inferior degree. In no si« 
loation ought this circumstance to be more attended to 
than in the carses of Stirlingshire, which are held, al- 
most constantly, under tillage :* yet there,, a proper 
course of cropping is too frequently neglected. The 

indispensable 
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indispeiisable operation of fallowing, especially^ is too 
often omitted,— the fanner grudging the loss of a year's 
crop, though he knows that the produce of the ensmng 
year would yield lum an ample c<MnpensatiQn. 

In detailing the ordinary rotation of crops practised 
in Stirlingshire, of which very full and accmnte docu- 
ments have been obtained, the most proper method 
seems to be, to give tables exhibitiifig the particular dis- 
trict of the county, the soU, and the rotation of crops 
usually observed. By comparing the practice of different 
adjacent districts, the occupants of each may learn what 
to reject, and what to adopt from each other. 

Tables of the Rotation of Crops in Stirlingshire. 

I. In the Dryfield lands of the county, comprehend- 
ing Buchanan, Drymen, Fintry, KiQearn, &c. the course, 
when It can be accomplished, is, or ought to be, as 
follows : 
After grass, 1st year Oats. 

Sd A green c^. 

Sd Barley, with grass seeds; 

or sometimes wheats 
4th Hay. 

5th and 6th Pasture. 

IL Turning to the northern aspect of the Lenno;c 
hills, the Reporter finds, that in the carse grounds ly- 
ing to the west of Stirling, a course, or siaft, as it is 
here called, of six years, is practised, as follows : 



I. A 



1. A summer falldwi 

2. Wheat. , - _ 
8. A green crop. > 

4. Barley, with grass seeds* . . 

5. Hay. 

6. Oats. 



>'> .'• 



ilLi tn the jCarses of St Niniain's^. the 'Rotation is» 

1. Fallow. • V ", ' . 

2. Wheat. '. •' 
. Beans. 

4. Barley, with grass seedsi 

5. Hay. 

6. Oats. ' 

I - ■• ^ . . . 

IV. In the Carses of Airth, Bothkenpar, Falkirk, 

■ • ' ■ ■ ... . . . ^ ^ .^ . 

and Polmontj it is, '•,.,. 

1 . Fallow, with lime. 

2. Wheat. - ' . . • . • 

3. Pease and beans, sown broad cast, with dung. 

4. Barley, with grass seeds. 

5* Hay. » 

6. Oats. 

Sometimes a second c)*op of oats is taken on the 
seventh year ; but this practice is not approved of. 

V Mr Walker of Falkirk, one of the most intelligent 
agriculturalists in tfie county, has adopted a course 
somewhat different from the above ^ it is, 

1. Fallow 
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1. Fallow, with limei provided that the ground has 
not been limed within 20 years before *• 

2. Drilled beans with dung. 

3. Wheat. 

4. Potatoe-oats, with three or four ploughings, and, 
grass-seeds« 

5. Hay. 

6. Oats. 

7. Fallow. 

Mr Walker's difierence of practice is founded upon 
the opinion, that in the rotation marked No. IV. the 
Sd and' 5th courses come too near each other, both 
consisting of green crops, and requiring the same food 
from the earth and the air. 

N. B .Sometimes^ after the crop of hay is taken off, 
the ground is broken up ; half a fallow is given to it ; 
and a crop of wheat is taken with success. 

This may perhaps be the most proper place for taking 
notice of a circumstance in agricultural economy which 
is not always sufficiently attended to even in the Carses 
of Stirlingshire, the utility of frequently c/tanging the 
$€ed which is sown. \s hatever be the philosophy of 

K this 



* Why Mr W. adopts such an uafrcquent use of lime, the 
reporter cannot state. If there be any foundation for Mr 
Kirwan's idea of the gnat exhaustiun (>f calcareous matter 
by certain vegetables, one should think that a ciop of wheal 
and of clover and of oats wuuld exhaust the lime sufficiently 
in the course of seven years. 
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this matter^ it is tertain t&at every' kind of seed* dege- 
nerates, by being sown in the same place for a long snc- 
cession of years. By being exchanged for seed procur- 
ed) perhaps at no great distance, the quality as well as 
the quantity of the produce is known to be iinproved. 
It seems to be ai) unreasonable idea, (though maint2^« 
ed by some) that seed should be brought from a poor 
to a richer soil, in order to bring the greatest increase. 
Animals are improved in their quality, by being remov« 
ed from a poor to a rich soil ; and so, no doubt, grain 
will, in some measure, be. Blit the just theory concern* 
ing seed seems to be, that by sowing the most perfect 
in its kind, the most abundant retums may be expect- 
ed. The reporter has, indeed, met with a theory 6£ 
an opposite tendency advanced, particularly with regard 
to oat*seed, << that, though not fully ripened, or weli 
filled^ it makes good seed.'' Neither philpsof^y or 
experience confirm this doctrine. <* Fortes creantur, 
fbrtibus et bonb*.'^ 



9ECT. XV.— WHEiT. 



WHEAir has been cultivated for time immemorial im^ 
the Carses of Stirlingshire ; and being found the most 

profitablei 
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profitable of all crops, from the smaUoess of the measure^ 
aod the high price which it brings compared with that 
of barleyor of oats, the cu^^;e of this grain is now rapid^ 
Ij extending kself towards the very western extremity 
of the county. About 16 years ago, there was little or no 
wheat sewn in the rich soils of Kilsyth ; there are now 
upwards of 100 acres cropped annually with this grain. 

The preparatioB for wheat varies according to circum*- 
•tances. In general it is sown after a sumnier fallow^ 
with dung or lime, or with both tc^ether. From 40 
td 50 carts of dung are given to an acre, and from 
lour to eight chalders of lime ; the quantity varying ac- 
cording to the quality and condition of the soil. As it 
is seldom that the occupier of an extensive farm can, 
in the same year, procure lime and dung sufficient to 
xnmure all his wheat land, it is a^n ordinary practice to 
give lime to the one half and dung to the other. 

Wheat is also frequently sown in the ground where 
|x>tatoe9 or turnips had been raised that sa^ne season^ 
These crops, by tSie various operations which they bad 
undergone, are found to furnish a sufficient £dloi^. An 
additional dose dP manure is genierally given. 

It is not uncommon, after taking a crop of hay off 
ground which had been laid down the preceding year 
in grass, to plough down the second crop of clover 
when it has become luxuriant, and to take a crop of 
wheat* The clover serves as a manure to the wheats 
being, as has been found by chemists, richly impregnate 
ed with calcareous matter. A gentleman, however, 
who has practised this znethod, finds that wheat sown 

K 2 after 
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after clover isr frequently infested with snaik upon its 
appearing above ground. 

As to the season of soiifiig wheat, it is extended In 
this county, froni the beginning of September to\ the 
middle of December, according as the weather and other 
circumstances admit. Spring wheat has been lately in- 
trodu<:ed, which is to be sown in February or in March ; 
but it has been hitherto cultivated in so few instances 
that the reporter does not consider himself qualified to 
speak of its^ merits. 

Over all Stirlingshire, wheat is sown broadcast. In 
all the Carses, and in the loams of Kilsyth, wheat is 
harrowed into the ground ; in some of the light loamy 
soils of Campsie, it is ploughed down with a very thin 
furrow. 

Wheat used for seed is almost universally steeped 
immediately before sowing, as a pr^entative against 
mildew, smut, and other diseases. The steep is either 
water impregnated with salt to such a strength that an 
egg will swim in it, or chamber ley or urine ; whilst it 
remains in this pickle, (which is for two or three days,) 
the weaker grains which, upon stirring, rise to the sur- 
face, are carefully skimmed off; and when the seed is 
taken out of the pickle, it is dried by spreading it on a 
floor, and by sprinkling quicklime over it. 

Whether the effect of preventing disease in the fu- 
ture crop is occasioned by the separation of the weaker 
grains from the more perfect (which could be done 
equally well by steeping in pure water,) or by the ab- 
sorption of certain matters from the pickle, which de- 
Mxoy the tendencies to disease, it is impossible to deter- 

i mine> 
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mine, in the present state of natural science* It is suf- 
ficienty however, to induce e\ery prudent farmer to 
adopt the practice, that it has been found effectual for 
the purpose for which it is intended^ 

It may be permitted, at the same time, to add, that 
the intelligent agriculturist, Mr Walker of Falkirk^ 
never steeps his wheat seed, aiid that yet he is seldom 
or never troubled with the ^mut, or any other disease 
in his grain. His method is to sow the seed of the 
preceding year ^ which he finds to answer best in many 
respects, and particidarly in this, that it appears to pre- 
vent disease in the grain. Perhaps it may be, that the 
ccdd of the preceding winter has had the same effect 
with the pickle in destroying the tendency to disease^ 
whether arising from mueor^ or from animalculaey lodg- 
ed in the grain. It was fortunate for Mr Walker, that 
in the autumn of 1808, he sowed the seed of 1807, 
which was of a much fuller and stronger grain than 
that of 1808. In November 1808, when the reporter 
saw his farm in Bothkennar, his young wheat exhibit- 
ed a much strcmg^ fibre, and a brighter green than 
that on the adjacent fields, which had been sown with 
the feebler grain of the same season *• 

K3 In 



* It is of imp;»rtance to take noiice of a fact tending to 
recommend a sunilar practice, stated in a letter from Sir John 
Sinclair, Rairt. and inserted in the Faaraers Magazine No. 
53. p. l6. " 'Fhat Mr French of Essex constantly sows old. 
IV heat, and is D<?Ycr trot^bled with the smut*" Mr Arthur 

Young. 
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In detailing the minuter (^>eratio&s of the harvest^ 
(which it will not be necessary to do at great^ leagth,y 
k is intended in this section to offer every thing that 
relates to wheat, oatf, barley, and the Other grains ordi- 
narily cultivated in Stirlingshire. 

In reaping^ the sickle is universally made use of. An 
evident improvement of the sickle is now very general- 
ly introduced. The old sickle, wMch is sriU most fre- 
quently used, is teethed somewhat like a saw \ thete^h 
soon wear out, and, for the most part, the sickle is 
henceforth useless, unless the teeth be renewed on the 
anyiL The improved sickle is broader in the blades 
it has no teeth, and is of a better metal ; on the prin- 
ciple of the scythe, it is sharpened from tinie to time 
by a stone. It cuts with more ease than the other, and 
lasts for a much longer time. 

By the sickle the grain is, no doubt, cut down more 
regularly, and is more Easily collected into sheaves thaa 
by any other method, but the operation is slow, and it 
requires many hands. It would be perhaps the most im- 
portant acquisition to agricultural operations that ha^ 
been made for a long while, if an instrument w^re in- 
ventedj by which corns could be cUt dawn, and at the 

sametime 
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Young states, ** that he never sleeps his wheats" When the 
trouble and expence of steeping and of drying the seed with 
<]uickliine are taken into the account, it would seem tliat 
Mr Walkers practice should be subjected to the proof of 
more frequent experiment. The philosophy of the uibject 
is ia its favour. « 
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same tune gathered into sheaves, as hay is eut down by 
Ihe scythe. In grounds completely level and iree from 
atones, like the Ou^es of Stirlingshire, an estimate 
sught at least be made of the proportional expence^ 
whether by labour or by loss, of reaping corns with the 
sickle or with the scythe. 

The size of the sheaves is proportioned to the length 
of the straw. In wet seasons they are not made large. 
Twelve of these in oats and barley, and fourteen in 
wheat make a shock, or, as we call it, a stook. In 
placing the stook, attenti^m is paid in this climate, as 
ought perhaps to be done in every otber, throughout 
the kingdom, to the point of the compass from which 
the storm or weather most generally blows. If the side 
of the stook be placed towards this point, the .greatest 
possible surface is exposed to the weather, and the com 
^ufiers accordingly ; the end of the stook therefore is 
presented to the weather. In this district, from the 
ckcumstances which have been already mentioned with 
regard to the climate^ the stook is generally placed in a 
direction frt>m S, W. to N. £. In narrow vallies, and 
where hills and woods interfere, there may arise a dif- 
ference of the currents of air, and in such situations exr 
perience must guide. 

Qn accouAt of the succulent nature of beans, pea$e» 
and other leguminous plants, they are left loose upon 
the ground for sometime before they are bound up into 
sheaves, that they may lose in part th^ir auperahujodant 
juices. 

in very wet apd unfivouraUe seasons, a method is 
practised in this cou.nty, which perhaps is not miich 

K 4 known 
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known elsewhere, and may be shortly stated. The 
sheaves, instead of being set up in stooks, are set up 
singly on the lower end, the band being slipt up near the 
top, and the middle opened and exposed loosely to the 
current of the air. Ihis method is here called ^aiting. 
It is had recourse to only in extremity ; there* is much 
loss sustained by the exposure of the ears of com to the 
weather and to the birds ; but if there be only a few 
hours of drought and sunshine, the victual will not be 
finally, lost. 

When the sheaves are exhausted of the moisture 
which had remained in the stalks, or which they had 
imbibed from the weather, they are built up into large 
ricks or stacks, of a circular form, and with conical tops^ 
the eaves, at the commencement of the top, projecting 
over the body of the stack to ward off the rain. The 
conical top is thatched with straw. These stacks con- 
tain from 30 to 90 or 100 thraves of victual, a thrave 
being two stooks. No great quant ity of grain is put iiv- 
to the bam at once *, it is safer in the slack from the 
depredations of vermin. . . » 

To preserve the grain as much as possible from ver^ 
min, the stacks on every farm, conducted upon a proper 
system, are placed upon wooden frames, fixed upon pil* 
lars of stone 18 or 20 inches high, and on each pillar 
there is a flag-stone projecting over it several inches. 
By this means vermin are e£^tually prevented from 
ascending into the body of the stack. In rainy seasons 
frames of wood are sometimes placed perpendicularly 
in the stacks td preserve them hollow^ and to afford a 
free circulation of air throughout. 

Though 
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Though thrashing mills are now very generally in-* 
troduced upon every considerable fsarm^ much work is- 
still performed by the flail. Wheat straw, being .too 
coarse for the food of cattle, is aknost exclusively used, 
for thatching and for litter. The straw of barley is 
very generally used in the same way. The straw of oats 
and of pease b used as provender. 

With regard to the maTiu/ac^t^r^ of these different 
kinds of grain, it will not be necessary to enlarge, the 
practice being nearly the same as in other parts of Scot-, 
land. Every district of the county is amply furnished 
with mills, constructed in the proper form, and fumish«> 
ed with aj^Kiratus suited to every necessary operation; 

Flour, or the meal of wheat, is most generally made 
into loaves fermented with yeast. 

The meal of oats, which is more used as a food in < 
Scotland than perhaps in any country of Europe, is not 
fermented when made into bread ; but, being mixed with 
a proper quantity of water, is kneaded into dough, and^ 
this is beat out into thin cakes, which, after being heat- 
ed on a circular plate of iron, are toasted by the fire 
till they turn brittle. In Scotland, oatmeal boiled, and 
stirred about in water» is formed into a kind of pudding 
called pairidgef which, with milk or beer, is the ordi- 
nary ^reakfast of all the common people. When well 
boiled, this is a very wholesome and nutritive food. 

Another preparation of oatmeal, much used, especial- 
ly ia the western parts of this coumy, is salens. It is 
made by pouring hot water upon oatmeal, or upon a 
mixture of meal with the husks produced in grinding. 
|t is left in the vessel for a few day days until it be-' 

comtf 
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comes addulovs: It is then poured ollv and boSed to the 
consist toce of jeliy. It forms a^U(rbt aftd wluteomo 
food. Dr Bcddoes observes, i^iix ** by the use of soms» 
or sowens, one of Captain Cook's most inteUigenl 
friends, cured his scorbutic sick on board his ship *." 

The grains of oats, freed from their husks^ are fre^ 
quently used in making broth, instead of barley ; thk 
preparaiicm of oats is called grots. 

Of the stubble of grain, the reporter can ieam no use 
thait is made in this county, except that of ploughing 
it down i and this is probably the best purpose to iisrhich 
it can be applied. ' In Carse grounds especially, the 
strong stubble ploughed down serves to keep the ground 
opvtti and when it at length rots, it adds to the manure. 
The burning of stubbie has been suggested, and it is 
in some places practised ; but when it is considered that 
the ashes furnish only a very minute addition to the 
soil, (not more than one part out of 20 of the substance 
burnt,) it is not pcohdbhs ths^ the practice wili be gene«i 
rally adopted. 

The greatest past of these details may ^peair uhinte* 
resting and unnecessary ta an inhabitant of Stirlingshire^ 
to whom they are minutely known. But, besides that 
such detsdls are required by the fioard, and that it is^ 
proper that every treatise should be so complete in it- 
self as to supersede the necessity of reference to other 

sources 
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scurry, &c« by Dr Becidoes, Lomk 17^3, page 90,. 
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sources of infbrmation, it may happen that tins may faA 
into the hands of persons who may be disposed to form 
comparisons between the different methods employed 
in conducting these operations. 
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SECT. ▼.— RTB. 



Of tlus grain there is almost none cnltivtted in Stitv 

fipgshire. / 



SECT. TI. — BIRLIT* 

MtrcH of the detail of the operations which concern 
this grain, as well as those which follow, has been ne* 
cessarily anticipated in'Sect; iv. A few remarks will 
here sufiBce. 

Barley ground is ploughed at least three times : eTen 

potatoe ground is ploughed once at least ^ one of these 

should be a cross ploughing; it is mtoured as in 

! the. 
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the <2Bt ,rf wheat. Barley is universalis sown broad- 
casti and !$, in almost every instance, accompanievi with 
clover and rye-gra^s. The ground isroUed immediate 
ly after sowing, if the spii is dry ; if it iswec, it is rol^ 
ed after the blade has come up. By this last methods 
many grains are saved and permitted to spring u{$, which^ 
had the Is^d been rolled in its wet state, would have 

■ 

been pressed down and lost in the compacted soil, 

Almost all barley is mixed with some portion of bear 
or big. In the higher parts of the county, bear alone^ 
without any mixture of barley, is found to answer, best> 
being a coarser and hardier graih. It does not bring a 
price equal to that of barley by a few shillings. 

Barley is^sown in the end of April or beginning of 
May. This grain is much cultivated in the dry-field 
lands of this county $ but since the more general and 
more profitable introduction of wheat, it is not |»o much 
cultivated in the Carses, especially those to the east of 
Stirling, as in former times. ^Ir Walker considers 
his land as too good to be employed under a barley 
crop, which, as will be seen from the tables of produce 
which shall be added, yields only about eight bolls per 
acre, whilst potatoe-oats yield twelve and sometimes 
fourteen. 

Th^r^'Was much, malt made formerly in this countyj^ 
in which there were several extensive distilleries. In 
the parish of Kippen alone, there were, previous to the 
late prohibition of distilling from grain, twenty malt-i 
bams. Their number is at present greatly reduced. 
. The price of barley varies here as in other counties* 
In general, it is a little lower than in the Haddington 
market. 

*ECT, 
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For oatsi which are most commonly sown In lands 
that had been in grass, only one ploughing is given, 
and that frequently in the beginning of winter, the 
succeeding frosts contributing to render the soii friable. 
In light soils potatoe-oats are frequently put in without 
ploughing, *in land where potatoes or turnips had been 
raised the preceding season. It is essential^ h9wevei^ 
that the ground should be turned up into furrows ixor 
mediately after the potatoes or turnips are taken up. 

When any manure is given to oats, it consists of a 
top-dressing of lime or dung. The latter is called 
teathing in this county. Of these methods mention 
will be made under the article of manures. 

Oats are sown In February, In March, or early ia 
April, and always In broadcast. Different kinds of seed 
are used, as Blalnslle, Coupargrange, and potatoe-oats. 
This latter sort has, of late, come into very general use. 
It is an early oat, a circumstance of great importance in 
so precariotis a climate as this Is. Like other kinds of 
early oats, its straw Is less abundant than that of late 
oats, but it is more-plentiful in grain. PotsCtoe-oats re- 
quire a soil in rich condition. There they yield a great 
xctum ; the husk Is thin, and the farinaceous part plump 
and heavy. It is remarked, that when other kinds of 

oats 
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oats yield only 16 pecks of meal, potatoe^oats general- 
ly yield 18 pecks. The Flemish oat, possessing nearly 
the same qualities^ has been lately introduced. 



MICTIOKS mi.'k IZ.—- PSASB AND UlNS* 

I'hese two kinds of grain being generally sown to* 
nether^ at least in the Carses of Stirlingshire^ it may be 
permitted to bring them under one head. When mix- 
ed, as they for the most part ^e, they are sown with 
dung in February or March. The pease ar6 in the pro- 
|K>rtion of one-third or one-fourth ; the advantage of 
mowing them mixed is, that the pease throw their ten- 
drils around the strong stalk of the bean, and are pre- 
sented, in this rainy climate, from falling to the ground 
tnd rotting. 

Pease are sometimes sown alone, in the dry fields, in 
the western part- of the county ; in a dry season they 
succeed -, in a wet one they are often lost. 

Beans also are sometimes sown alone ^ in this case they 
are sometimes dr,illed, as is the^ practice of Mr Walker 
of Falkirk. In the Carses of Gargunnock, Polmont, 
and I arbert, they are sown broadcast. . , 

From the precariousness of the climate, these succu* 
lent plants do not always succeed, and ue but little cul- 
tivated 



thrated in die liigher parts of Stirlingslure, They are 
tmdentood to improve the soil, by confining, as has 
been aheady suggested, the gases which ptoraote vege* 
tation, with thdr broad leaves ; and Iqr their derivijigy 
£ke other legominoas plants, a considerable portion of 
their food from the atmosphere, as wdl as from the 
earth* 

The common horse-bean is most g^eraUy sown* 
The late pea is spwn in March j the gray Hastings pea^ 
an earlier kindy in April. 



HUAMTITT OF GRAIN SOWN, AND PRODUCB FER AC&S« 

Having offered these remarks with regard to the 
general practice of this county in the cultivation of 
wheatf barley^ oats, pease> and beans, the grains al« 
most exclusively cultivated in Stirlingshire, thi^i seems 
to be the proper place for stating the quantity of each 
which is generally sown, as well as the returns general- 
ly yielded by the Scots acre. In a district of such va- 
rious soil and climate, it is impossible to give an esti- 
mate that will answer to every situation. It must suffice 
to offer an average reckoning, taken in different parts 
•f the county. 
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I. The quantity of seed sown pfer ajpf e. ^ 

1. Wheat, from 8 to 12 peckjs, according to the soil, 

2. Barley, from 8 to 10 pecks, sometimes 12 petks^ 
5. Oats, one boll and sometimes five firldts. 

4. Beans, one boll of 3 firlots, sometimes 4 firlots. 

II. Produce per acre. 

1. In the Carses west from Stirling, ah acre yields : 
Wheat, from 7 to 9 bolls. 
Barley, from 5 to 7 ditto. 
Oats, from 5 to 7 ditto. 
Beans, from 4 to 7 ditto, — always an uncertdn crop. 

2. In the Carses of Falkirk, Airth, Bothkennar, and 

Polmont, an acre yields \ 
wheat, 12 bolls, and in welt fallowed land sometimes IS. 
Barley, 8 bolls. 
Oats, 1 i bolls. 

Potatoe-oats 12, and and sometimes 14 bolls. 
Beans, 8 boUs/^ 

5. In the loams of Kilsyth, Campsie, &c. an acre yields: 

Wheat, 1'^' boils. 
Barley> 6 bolls. 
Oats, 6 bolls. 



SICT. 
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(SECT. X.— -TAUS. 

Tarbs are sown, to a verysmall extent^in the loamy soils 
of EIHsyth, Canipsie, Bu^tiahan, and sbine other places. 
It is to be aegretted that th^are not cukivateci^upon a 
mttch largqr sqdei as they enrich the ^il^ fifr:nisha 
ticJiJMd for. milch cows in, the. interval between, the 
first apd^sjKpnd. clover crop^^and* bj assisting the sum* 
mer leqling. within doors»; contribute to incr^^ the. 
dunghilL; It .was suggested to the reporter, hj a g^tle- 
man of this district who cultivates tares upon a 3Qudl 
scale, << that they should^ qot he lused till the seed is 
neady fomiedi as they fbmisha^. that time the richest 
and most nutritious food'* , The seea pf tares .is never 
preserved here, as they are always usea for stall feed- 
ing. 
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Thbsb are uidaiown in the husbandry of Stiriing- 
sfaire. 

L SECT. 
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StTCKiwHCATy the {k>lygotitim fagopyrum of Linfiaeu^^' 
is little cultivated ih Stirlingshiire. The feporter never 
bbserVed it, exCeiM: at B'ltchanan, the s^iat cf his Ghrace 
the Diifke of Montrose, Where it is sown as a food Ibr 
tsheasants wUch have been introduced there* It Is aa 
^xcelltot (bod for poultrjr, and even fcnrswitii*;' Its' 
cuhuref' deserves attention. Mdy it not be advaiita^-' 
ousasa ]prei)aration for Vheat^ serving tb^ samepiuw* 
pose, when ploughed down in its succulent stttte^ that 
the skond crop of clover does ? / 



SfiCT. Xiii.— -TURNIPS. 



Thb introduction of turnip husbandry, which is on^ 
ly of recent date, forms an important sera in the annals 
of Scottish agriculture. With regard to the merits of 
this department of husbandry^.they are unquestionable^ 
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if the qikure of turnips the soil b cleansed) and at tUe 
sametime ameliorated. Cattle are fed for the butcher^ 
and for the dairj *» with succulent fockl, after the grass 
crop has fiuled, and the quantity rf dung is increased 
bf stall-feeding. 

Soni^ doubts were» at one period, excited in the re» 
jportier^s mind by the accounts which he received from 
many intelligent 'agriculturists of this county with re* 
gard to the eakausting effects of a turnip crop; In the 
fine loamy lands of Campsie» he learned << that ground, 
Which had bom a crop of turnips, does not, the ensuing 
year, produce nearly so good a crop of wheat as that 
which had been under potatoes ; and that, consequent* . 
Ij, turnips are now cultivated in that district on a re- 
duced scale, whilst the quantity of ground laid down 
with potatoes is tripled." In the dryfields on theEndrick, 
a farmer reports, that a field laid down, the one half 
With potatoes, and the other with turnip, Was sown 
the epsii"tg year with flax : that which grew oh the po- 
tatoe ground was one fourth better than that On the 
tomip grounds 

On the oth^ hand, a great iiumber of the most Sb- 
tdligent gentlemen with whom the reporter has had 

L2 in 



* It is pretty genetnlly known (and this knowledge shrlild 
be more universally carried into practice,) that the disa^ 
greeable flavour occasioned to milk an*l butter by turnip feed- 
ing, is eorapletely removed by the addition of li small quantU 
I)' Of nitre. 
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an opporttmky of conversing, are decidedly of opinic m . 
that if an equal quantity of dung, and equal pulven2a>- 
' tion, l>e given to turmp giDund as to pdtato^ ground, 
the ensuing crop will be equally good. Csiptain Divid- 
son of Kilsyth farm, who occupies above three hundred 
acres of fine loam, generally lays down every year dWmt 
14 acres with turnips, Which ire succeeded by at good, 
cfop of pbtatoe-oats, with grass seeds. He observes ilc> 
detetibration of the soil* from turnips. 

r 

' The question, in short, seems to reduce itself to tfa!$y 
that if the soil is, in iny instance, impoverished by ar tur- 
nip crop, this is occasioned, in thefirst place, by its receir- 
ing a smaHer quatnrty of manure than is given to potar- 
toes, (as is generally the case,) 2dly, by the inferior d^* 
of pulverization given to turnip ground, in the last 
stages of thr crop ; and, lastly, by the poaching of the 
ground in taking up the turnips. Were aU these circum- 
stances equal, it would seenr, on physidiogical principfcs^ 
that potatoes are the mbre e&hatistingcrop of the two ^ 
the turhip^ has the largest leaf ; it con&t^ mbre o£ 
the carbonic acid gas on the surface of the ground;' it 
imbibes tnore. nourishment from the atmosphere aifd 
less from the soil ; and it contains a mudb smaller^ * 
qttantity of farinaceous matter. 

On the sul^ect of this crop it is necessary to remark^ 
that many soik in this county appear unfortunately to 
be ill adapted to its culture. The proper soil for tur* 
nips is. a dry and arenaceous soil, or a dry loam. The 
subsoil, too, must be attended to. Where the subsoil is 
an impervious till, or rock, the ground is poached in 
carrying off the crop, and^ especially, injured by cattle, 

if 
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. if the turnips are fed off upon the ground. Water in 
this case lodges in the winter in the pits that are form- 
ed ; the soil is chilled, and rendered unproductive. 

An intelligent gentleman * in the western district 
of Stirlbgshire, deeply versed in the principles of che- 
mistry, together with their application to agriculture, 
observes, » that little of the land in this county, to the 
west of Falkirk, by Stirling, Kippen, Balfron, and Kil- 
learn, is favourable for turnip husbandry, because the 
soil is, in general^ heavy, wet, and spouty, and lying oa 
a rock or till impervious to water v that he persevered 
fdr many years in cultivating turnips, but was obliged 
to desistj on account of the obvious deterioration of the 
soil by poaching ; nor has it, even after an interval of 
many years^ recovered its fertility ; that turnips, there- 
fore^ cannot be cultivated in this district with advan- 
tage, except in a few favourable patches of land, which 
here and there occur.' • 

One exception at lea^t^ of a soil favourable for tur*- 
nip hi^bandryy the reporter met with in the estate of 
Dr Moir of X^eckie, in the parish of Gargunnock^ Dr 
Moir cultivates turnips to a very cpnsiderable extent, and 
with complete success; the account of which seems to ^ 
be, that his dryfield land is free from a tilly subsoil, that 
it b in good order, and well pulverised. 

In the Cski'Sfis of Stirlingshire, turnips are cultivated 
on a 'very limited scale. It is obvious that the close 

L 3 compacted 
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compacted soil of these districts is not $uite4 tp the cul- 
tivatioD of this phmt. There are few cattle fed in the 
Carses ; and the land can be more profitably occupied 
m raising grain. << Turnips and flaxj" as a sensib\e 
^agricultuirist qbsery^, f< a^e ^ot much used in the Car- 
sesj though most people h^ve a small quantity of both i, 
^ut the soil is not adapted to th^ip/' 

To conclude this subject, it m^y b^ remarked, that 
^ very gr^t proportiqn of the higher parts of tl^s coun- 
ty consists of dry field of an arenacecnis pr loaipy soil, 
the best suited of all others to the cultivation of this 
important plapt. These being properly eccupie4 in 
turnip hu$bandry^ inay perl^ps supersede the necessity 
of forcing this crop a^inst nature in the Carses ; and 
even should a tuirnip crop b^ required in the Ismds of 
an unfavourable subsoil which have been alluded to, 
the disadvantages of nature inay possibly be overcome 
by industry. .To preyent the poaching of the ground, 
the turnips may be carried oflTin dry weather at the eod 
of autumn and st^c)ced } and t^e ground should be im- 
inediately turned yp in Hdges to prevent the lodging of 
water, and to e^ypose the surface to the easuing frosty 
of winter. 

With regard to the detail of turnip husbandry, it is 
too weU known to be required here. ' The first step is 
the complete pulverization of the soil by repeated 
ploughings, with the addition of dung*. The seed used 
is either thef yellow, the white, or the red, and very 
commonly the three kinds mixed. It is sown from the 
15th June to the 10th July. .If sown sooner, the plant 
irould shoot into see;;! before winter i if later, it would 
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not arrivi^ at perfection* It is sdwn wh^r^ tkere is some • 
nunstnre 16 the soil, <dr whra a shower is expected. 
Turnips are nnfversally cultiTated in this county b^'the 
drill husbandry ; they are sown, for the most part, by 
the drill ploagh, by which they are also roHed in the 

« 

process of sowing ; they are weeded both by hand and 
horse-hoeing. 



Of the vegetables enumerated in the *Flan of the 
Board, from Section I4th to Section 19th inclusive, 
namely, -Cole-seed, or Rape, Cabhages, Rut a Baga, or 
Swedes, Turnip Cabbage, Kol-Rabie, Borecole, &c. 
some 9re not cultivated at all in this county, and others 
upon a very limited scale. 

Some gentlemen cultivate cabbages In the field In a 
small quantity ; some plant them in alternate drills with 
common kale or colewort, or with Swedes transplanted 
from the seed bed. These last are not generally culti-^ 
vated, however^ and when they are, it is remarked, by 
an intdligent agricidturist, <« that they are for the 
most part sown too late to come to perfection.*' 

Colewort, or common kale, it is observed, furnishes a 
very^ grateful as wcfl as a profitable food for milch cows.' 
The ofial obtained by picking off" the exterior leave^,- 
and leaving those nearest the centre to expand into a 
pew top, is said to be the most productive of milk, of sl 
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Jy su|^iei4 fpr the symmfar &^ijpg 9f s^^ f^^ m ^1i^ 
house j" the i»l\iiea s^ $0^4 ^jr W^e9^ cwm ^^ Wft» 
Ci\piil|»ted. 
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CiJ5iWT^> tj>pugh. Qi^y iatrpcHicdl lajtely ii^p tffis^ 
county as a field crop, are cultivate sui;cessfuUy^ I^ 
spiQe entei:{)nsing agriculturUts i and,' wher^ t)}^. sue- 
c^j they s^e (^onsideroi a^ tbj^ mq^ pro^ble crop Qj[ 
all. others. Mr Kincaid of Kiocaid W? down 9fi. ap;^. 
with carrots; and the g^n^raji return U^Q.^n^pqc 
acre. In the year 1807, ^a^ots sold in.th<? Glasgp^yc 
xparket at ii.5 per to^ s a prodigious retyn^ firp^. one 
acre of ground i 

Mr Johnston of Alva cukiya^ caixpts to a greater 
extent than any gentleman in the neighbourhood,; he 
sometimes sows three acres. 

The habit of this plant indicates th^ soQ. w:bk:h is 
pn^er for it« It pushes its. root downwards perpendi- 

culad^. 
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cularly. It requires therefore a deep loamy soil ; it will 
not thrive in an adhesive clay : a porous subsoil is also 
requisite ; a tilly bottom destroys it. 

It follows also that the soil should be highly pulve* 
rized by frequent ploughings. Land which has been 
under a potatoe or tiirnip crop the preceding year, and 
richly dunged, k tfae^ vofi^ propfr. But it should not 
be dunged again for carrots ; for the consequence will 
be the breeding of maggots in the plant. The seed is 
sown by the hand, about thp btginniag of Apiil^ oa the 
surface of driM ridges, feraed about the disuace of 
two feet, in a slight gfoove- made for i^% reception. Tfaf 
carrots, when tadcen up, ar^ siored in heopsi Uke pot»« 
toes, or put under a roof* Ifo^ ^apt is ^ss ivpnradin 
the ground by fros^ on accovitt of the. 6cftj^ towhsck 
it penetrates. '. 

Besides JFiimishing a gvatefiil and luitcildous food' ilr 
man, it afibrds ako an exceHeot food fop oattb^ purtir 
fubrly for horses. 



mi 35^1, a^^ Qp\y; «tt]lMvi^^^ i^, tb^ kifckfifo. ^dsa i^ 
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SECf . XXin.-->POTATOBS. 



Thcm IS) perhaps, no plant wblch> ip point of im^ 
portance, both as to its use and its c\9lture» yields to tho^ 
potatoe in the agricultural economy of modem times* 
When we consider the many mi^Uoi^ of British subject^ 
who now depend upon it principally for their daily food» 
we are disposed, to wonder how our forefathers su[in> 
ported existence before its introduction ; and we must 
allow, that no detail which regards its culture and im- 
provement.can be. considered as. superflnoudy minute^ 
— It is hoped that these considerations will apQl9g^ 
for the details which follow with regard to this imr- 
portant vegetable^ * 

The potatoe is the solanum tuberosum of Linnaeus. 
The general character c^tbe whole genus is more thai^ ' 
su)5picious. The solanum dulcamara, which is a native 
of the western parts of Stirlingshire, is a deadly poison i 
its flower exactly resembles that of the potatoe.-— It is, 
at the same time, fortunately ascertainedi by long ex* 
^lence, that the potatoe partakes in almost no respect 
of the deleterious qualities of the family to wluch k 
belongs i it forms, without question, a most nutritious 
and wholesome food : it contains more farinaceous mat- 
ter 
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ter than most of Other vegetables used for food. Itf' 
introduction into the system gf Scottish agriculture, ait 
least, has given a new aspect %o society, not only by fur- 
nishing 21, cheap food for the poor, but by opening up 
new modes pf cultivating the groupd> ';uid of arranging 
the rotation of crops. 

Still, howev,er, befpre we quit the sulpject of the cha- 
racter 9nd qualities of this vegetable it may be per- 
mitted to rexQark) that^ under some forms, i% ejKhibits 
certain slight, traits of the sblanum family — It is not 
out of the memory of persons , still alive, that, on the 
first introduction pf thepotatoe into this country, wluchis 
yet V recent event, it was considered as aniinwholesome 
food. This idea has proved to be unfoanded. But it 
would seem that a certain attention in dressing it is ne- 
cessary to divest it of every shade of its generic cha- 
racter. Boiling or roasting^^ it may be observed parti- 
cularly^ are required to render it a proper aliment for 
the human race. Bj these operations, it would seem 
that ceftajn juices are thrown off which are inimical to 
health} and i>y the removal of whicl^ the vegetable is 
rendered completely wholesome. 
An example may be giveain a preparation of the pota- 
toe, which is very common, at least in the we^era 
parts of Stirlingsliire: it consists in boiling the potatoes, 
^tripped of their skins> in a proper quantity of water, 
^gether with a piece of beef or mutton : this dish is 
^ere called potatoe soup. This soup, prepared as above, 
the Reporter can say from his own experience, and 
that of many on whose testimony he can rely, produces, 
^ W^7 s^om^ichs, a nausea i and, thoi^h the degree 

m 
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is itigb^i still It i$ a degre< of delet^ous quality. This 
^ect i^. completely renipved by previously boiling, or 
at least half boiling the root in water, which is to be 
poured off : — the potatoes are theo to be thrown into 
the juice of the animal food, which had been boiled in 
a separate vessel, there to be boiled and ma^erate4 
anew. 

Brute animals do not appear to suffer perceptibly 
from the use of the unboiled potatpe, or of the water in 
which it had been boiled. Reasoning from analogy,, 
however^ one should be disposed to conclude that it is 
ptopez to steam, or scald, or give a half boiling to pots^* 
toes, for the food of horses, cows, and swine* . 

The potatoe was, as it is believed, ^t introduced 
into Europe from America* It appears to have been 
cultivated in Ireland a considerable time before it fbimd 
its way into Scotland ; and it s^ppears that it was in the 
coqnty o£ Stirling that it was first cultivs^ted upon an 
extensive scale. 

From a memoir presented to the Board of Agricul- 
ture by Dr William Wright^ it appears that potatoesi 
were first planted out in the open field in 172^, by 
Thomaa Prentice, a day labourer in the parish of Kil* 
syth. But Robert Graham, Esq. of Taiiirawer, in the 
same parish^ was the. first who, m 17S9, cultivated this 
root suQcessfiilly, in the open fields, to any considerable 
extent. Potatoes had formerly been planted only in 
gardens, and in a very small quantity. Mr Graham 
planted them in such quantities as to be- able, in no 
small degree, to supply the demands of the neighbour- 
ing m;arkets. To extend the advantage of his discovery. 
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ai ir ttOf bt trblf taficd, u widdy ay possMtf hetmth 
ei laftds £ir tlit cUltut« of ji^tauwti in the victMydf 
Rtiiifrewy GtegWf Ptrthy Dundte, and Edinbuigh. *^ 
Sodi an ifistance of poUk spirit a^d of suct^ifol M>*' 
tcsrpfoe, j^i^ daifltt tMnuateiital rtftoht ia the afimda 
ol agriaiba^e.4 '' " '• ^ 

Po^itoer are mtr pteft«d ki tlri^ count]^ 1^ tfli^ 
httaer, bk sildi <^atltiri««r aft to.Msppljr hid ftdii)^^ ^ aad^i 
iti the fldglAbttrhood ^ tewils rafid- iraiage*, to Mip|Af t 
the market. Ifi the Qs^^Ui thtff are tidf^ bMMffIt, wU 
titatetf tO" afl^r ffeU elttent 1^ eterffmnet there, ill ^ 
<eral, jlsM^in the tenderest jp^ of Ihs git>trtid!i »itd 
kod that liad Keen mtbrhtt MofW^i jtt^t ^hAt^ehw- 
hittself.*^A%a]ii7 tft arenaeeou^ icA h the mtHit tlk^ 
▼ouraM^ foF^^dbitoes. Thin ^11 abonhd^f m* the pa^ 
rbhed el KShftki Ciimpsie/ Sti^thbtane, vtb&m ^^Mnl 
in Ae n^^esteit^ cfii^ict: of' the ebdhff ^ aAd dSiei^e pcrca^ 
toe^ are phiftedtoa gfeat ei^dnt; . 
• PoMloes fec^ire to be rkhly^ mtotxfed whli ^i^gr 
In Mtidy 5oib^ a mUtti^e. d^^nve hdf dungy »id oae halt 
dUMs «ir peat earthy k^found td- aii^lrer welL 

Potatoes are seldom planted in lazy beds, exo^ 
where new groaxid- k to be btought utider ctfltuf«^ or 
in some oUtiikirtsF of a field «0' 'Wbkh the plough Cafi^ 
not reaeh« Cbttagers and sonali po^essord pkutt! f ery 
generadly by dlbbUng : they grudg(f the space which i& 
Ie»t hy plffitiAg kl driUV $ md in thi& ca^^ batid-hoeifig' 
is always- praethRKh ' Jhit^ when potatoes are euUivat>^; 
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to any e^c^t, they are alwaya pbntod.by the jiwghf 
in. drills, at the distance of about. SOjUi^bedy or three 
feet) and the stoat the distance of aboutnipe inches 
in tKe drill. The dung b sometimes placed iot t^ drill 
in which the>s ts are to be Uidi hut mofe |;enara]'y 
ilpread upon the ground before the drilb are formed^ 
In the Stst ca$e> the whole' dUng, no d^ubt^ goes to the 
plant'» and the crop is larger;', but the potatoe i^ hot.es^ 
teeipaed $o s,weet or dry^ and the benefit to be derived. 
firt)m the dung to the ensuii^ cicop is lessened. 

Potatoes are^ planted by s^, or cuttings» each hav- 
ing at ^^ast one eye or bud. About the year i800« a 
«nall sharp instrument^ of a spoon foroi^ w^'introduced 
Cor. iijcec^ing out the <;ye or bud only, a|>4 &r saving 
the r^t of the root, in those times of scarcity, for food. 
Tbisriostiniinent seems to have been :SQpn abandoned^ 
prpbably because the. bud, accompanied only by, a very 
small portion of the potatoeTi was liablevto be buried and 
lost in the.pperation of plantings and also, because it 
was found that a cQpsideraUe pcMrtion of the substance 
of the root is necessary, zv first, to nourish the young- 
bud. 

With regard to the different sorts of potatoes that 
are cultivated, they seem to vary beyond all possibility 
of calculation. Botanists will probably grant it to be 
the general character of plants whose fructification is, 
according to the Linnacan nomenclature, of the Bacca 
kind \ (i. e. having a number of small seeds inclosed in 
a succulent substance, covered with a skin) — ^that their 
seeds, when sown, produce an endless variety of the 
plant. This >s the character of the ribUf or gooseberry 

kind.' 



kind. It i9 tdso that of the poutoe^ wluch, by sdwkfg 
the seeds obtained from the apple or bulb, liiay bepro** ^ 
doced in every variety of colour and lormi The seed . 
sown produces, for the first year, only a very minute - 
root, scarcely ingger than xa pea : this being planted^ : 
produced, by the second year, a root of the size rf#.pi* 
geon's egg: by the. third ye^, it is of the.ordijiary 
size s and is an emrfy potatoe, till, by long ccmtinued 
culture; it ceases to retain that character.— It is the bu* 
^ess^of the cukiyator of this? valuable root, to as^ier- 
lain this jprOcep^ 9Siid tP fpUow it out. by proper experi^ 
ments* .'>■'■ ,.'... " ' . r > 

In about a month after: tbe potatoes ai^ planted iiiv 
drills, or as aooii as the w^eds begin to gain grmn^^ 
the whide field is harrowed down level. Ina shore, 
timef the shoots of the potatoe mak^ their appearance^, 
andnmrk the drills distinctly. .. Hand^ioeing is thta: 
applied i and when the shoots are sufficiently advanced, f 
they are horse-^hoed, three times> at least, in the course 
of the aealKm. 

It is of; great importance to plant this root early, that 
3( may ripen fully before the autumnal frosts destroy 
the topft : £ot the potatoe, being a green crop, derives 
much of its' food from the atmospheric gases ; and it - 
is well known firom the experience of autumn 1807>. 
and of aneitha: year some time b^ck, when the tc^ <^ 
the potatoes were destroyed by the frosty early in Sep- 
tember, that from that moment they gained nothing. 
Potatoes should be in the ground, in this climate, by* 
the 20th of April. 
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t]li6:^ks^dJ)g|eStl^d hi lbe[ list acktf tes i^ fho f^t«$idm 

p«Pf«<^€»iA§f ^ai ^Hth^dikfiaimi;^, <^ ^oiiHi of die 

offfr^toid ^(tt'lsUil ilAi^ef ^f drtBi('4^ dtfrlogK liiii. 
abb^ii^ ft^ ji^ I!l)i|lid«¥ii6ie 'lib^, Mit ' fllat {SOfJWf/ ff Hair 
set of flowers succeeded, which were unfortunttelyu 
altoW^ t«;r6»laf!li The' dtiJk ^hikh^ W«f» t^e«todln 

thk'WiP^> kaweVeifi ^^|>e^ed to be at tmm u fpodik^^ 

tlMi trfd <^en p^^ ^r^^mhist ihctfesby thafei diold 

whi€li Mt 6^^ vmm& P^ fl^^ the ^ieA. it semaii 
Mttiddal td ddlitladl*! tbat/ ijtlbii t^g^atbn 6ftiM^pUat 
ia tux lfljdi*§d &)r eiiltliif bff tbe d^^^^ Wh^Ufdnteiifit 
$«iai td hi tiUe edse^ the fdot iftiust f«l(^i4tf tli^iiMrkb^ 
ment which would have gone to the apple, Mdf btftb^ 
pdKibiHiUy ttO^^ed. "ih^ sik^lm ii6¥effH ^t^itftre 
ifttesffigadW. 

It fe dii^laur ffiSR. kl ttdi^ f&(tme MA Whldi fftil 
i:A(k# t\^ Ri^pbn^» Obder^tidU^ ki Atltififtii lio^i 
pertkiilirtf ei)4^ ef bis d^^ft idf fite r#ed5^ tteSl»Rr^ fell 

ciff aSi^^sl liitfv^sall)^ #ltfid«# homing z Mlb or hp^^ 

TBe €#^ #a§, at fhb ^1^ tilill^^ iac^ idMffdSlfr. 

P««afi^^ M^^ td^eii «f^i eiihdr by di^gitt^ wikh an 
ifOh ili9tr«Melifti wkh tliO'Cfe pr^^ c^eU^^ grttpt^ mt 
by ploughing down the drill, whilst a ntlmber iipeti^ 
SODS follow with grapes, to search for and gather the 

' roats. 
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fobts. The latter is the most expeditiduis ; thd Ibfiner 
the most economical method. 

They are irtored, for the most part, in heaps, of a 
longitudinal form, and terminating in a sharp ridge. 
These are covered first with sti*aw9 and tht^n with a coat 
of earth, to the de^th of, at least, 18 inches. The heap 
is besides generally toofed^ with thin turf. Ta store in 
pits, dug in a dry ghivelly soil^ with a course td carry 
•off any water that may lodge, is not uncommoh in this 
trounty. Potatoes are* also sometimes stored in build- 
ings ; but, even in the closest buildings; it is proper 
that, iti severe wiiAei^, they should be Surrounded by si 
coat of stta^^-b "- ' 

The avc^agequahtity of potatoes pl^nt^d bn an acrd 
is about three bolls ; the average produce is from sixif 
to eighty boUs. 

The price varies without end. In the soarce years 
of 1799 and 1800, potatoes sold at 16s. per boll, corn 
measure. In a year of plenty^ they are sold for six or 
seven shillings per boll. 

With regard to the application of this root, it also 
varies without any other limit than that of the species 
of animals that feed bn it. It afibrds, botli iri' its boHei 
and unboiled state^ a nutritious food for horses, cows^ 
whether giving milk or to be fattened, swine, and sheep. 
In its boiled stale, it is Used as fo6d for poultry. 

The potatoe produces a beautiful starch, which, when 

boiling water is poured on it, forms' a jelljr: if ^ little 

sugar is added, it furnishes a Very palatable food. The 

quantity of starch/ or farinaceous matter, prbduced )3y 

*' '. in.- equal 



doubtedlyihe just criteriog^ flf Jl^qj ff SWg^iya ^^)m.\ 
i, ' ^i* regard .j|(^ 0^ pegging ?f B«?*9^ ty ^Jpn& 

j[<ffl6 Y93M??« fW <*? nje f^Bfvij3|(^ (a^^ in feit^ 

pij^; ^^ of tfeft y§?r tq tfet 9ttifr^ 141. ]^^. <yjp ffts. 
A potatoe crop is generally succeeded u^ t^ ii^^lFt^ 
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RYE-GRASS. 

As thes^ tipo ^iji4s of p^s seeds arf^ ^^ 
S9.WIJ1 together, it x^% b^ l?ppn?,tte4, t^ t^c^w t^e ac- 
cpyMji^ of t^enji ^ito, pxi^e spctip^. 

(plover and rye-gwjs. ^e soiwn ^\^ ^^^^, ^^^K 
bgdeyj and sometiinesj whep. the land^ is ijn p;oqd con- 
#itiQ9i witji oats, particularljj with potatoe oats. The 

red 
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tHi iMi wHke clovier s^s ar^ geiierally sown ^getWj^ 
'in thefn^rtion of two of the former to one of tKe 
•littw^ Fdrt^e most psrft dght lbs. of red and four lbs. 
^ wUt« clover at« given to the acre* Sometimes a 
«naller^qpan«:ity is given. In the Carses, where only 
-Me dttp'^tgfiaa i^ taksn^ white clover, vrhose great 
•^eKQ^lk^iceis that'it i^ a p^^miial plant, is sel^k>m used : 
ii in. ^ red are given to the acre. 

With regard to £he questk>n, « Is the land tired of 
laovel'/" Ae s(4utioi| su^ems ea^y upon chemi^l princi* 
ciples.' ^ Mr^fiLlinran) in a smaM tract «< concerning t^ 
« PHnciJpks of -Vegetatiott,*' rd^tes some «cperiments 
iRrhich he tnade m aoialyzing Vegetables ; aRd he found 
'Cakiiretas matted, ki the greatest ^antity^ in wheat ; 
in the jedi)^ degree, in^ baffley ; atid. In the third, ih 
dev^ grass t and he rationally '^onciud^ that these ve- 
jgetaUes^bi^iaust the Scakareous niatter with which the 
^N81'is'iln{>^g{iated|4A tihe satne ordes" and <iegree. This 
cetebmted d&cdverer, Mr Davy, as quoted in a late Ad* 
dres^ Ifo the Beard, by the IBrescdetit, « found so nmch, 
« g ypsmn in the aishes df clover, that he conjectured 
*^ that the Allure of that pknt may be caused by the gyp^ 
« siito beiiig too much exhausted.^' It would seem, 
then, thbt diough dover is a broad-leaved pknt, it doe^ 
not derive sufficient tiourishment from the cai^onid 
add gas of flxe atmosphere ; but -requires also a supply 
of calcareous matter from the soil. The remedy i^ 
obvious » apply Kme x>r gypsum, and you will havtf 
clover. 

" Rye-griiisi being' a liarrow-ieaved plant, and pro- 
ducing abundance- of heavy seed, evidently exhausts the 

M 2 • ' . soil. 
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soil. It is. either annual or. perennial. The j^uiual is^ 
that wh\ch is now to be moat commonly foiu^: in the 
shops^ and cannot be distinguished by the eye from the 
other. On its first introdjuqtiop) it was consid^i^ed by 
agriculturists as an imposition^ but is noFr from various 
circumstances, gaining grouiid. Jn the carses pf Stit- 
lingshire, the land is too precious to be left ip grass 
for more than one year. Th^re the annual fye-|;p:ass is 
pretty universally preferred.. / . 

In the view of its exhausting quality, it; would seem 
that it ought to supersede , the perennisd, even in the 
dryfields of the county, where» if the land is to be left 
in pasture,^n abundance of native grasses,, equally va- 
luable and less exhausting, spring up on the^C(:oad 
year, particularly the holcus mollis and lanatus. 

If perrennial rye^grass be allowed to run int^ seed 
whilst it is pastured, the cattle decline to eat it, and the 
.ground is, at the same time, impoverished^ Th^ report- 
er remarked a very extens.ive field in the yrestern dis^ 
trict of Stirlingshire, ooe part of *which had been sown 
with perennial rye-grassy but as a sufficient quantity 
of that kind cduld not be obtained, the remainder of 
the fiekl was sown with the annual. This was the se- 
cond year $ and the field was pasturc^d by sheep. That 
part which had been sown with perrennial. ^rass had 
icun into seed, and not a single sheep was to be seen on 
it ; that which had been sown with the annuali^ was co-. 
vered with a fine sward of native grasses, aud.upon this, 
the whole flock was collected. 

There are, it must be allowed, some soils in this coun- 
jty, the carse soils especiaUy, which if they are to be lef^ 
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jn grass for a lAimber of years^ cannot cover themselves 
for a long period with native grasses. . . In these the pe« 
rennial rye-grass is undoubtedly proper. 

The hay is generally cut about the end of June or 
beginning of July. In the carses of Falkirk, Bothken* 
nar, &c. 300 stones are reckoned an ordinary crop^ 
In the western districts, 200 and even 180 stories are 
reckoned a goocf crop. In the upper grounds of Strath^ 
blane 100 stones are the ordinary crop } in the lower 
grounds 300 stones are not uncommon. From that pa^ 
rish alone, 10,000 stones of hay are aiinually sold^ 
mostly in th^ Glasgow market. 
; A few weeks after the hay is t^iken off the ground, 
a second crop .of clover, alope springs up with great 
luxuriance. It is cut down, for the most part, for soil* 
ing, and furnishes an excellent food for milch cows and 
for hordes. Sometimes that which remains till the 
frost begins to set in (by which this tender plant is 
soon destroyed,) is «mixed up into a stack with early 
threshed straw. It heats or ferments, in a certain de- 
gree, and gives succulence to the straw, forming a very 
nutritious food for cattle. 

This second crop of clover is often, as has been no- 
ticed, ploughed down for a wheat crop ; ai^d, from the 
circumstances that have been . mentioned, fumishes^an 
enrichjng manure to the ground. 

M S SaintfoinjL 
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• ^fatfob, loceme, cfakhory, ii£id Ae'btl&r pBiiti 
enumerated ffom Sect, xxvii. t6 ^edt. xx:iiu/ifiijiusiVe^. 
are not known, 6r. scarcely |:noiirii, in th^ dgriciiltttre' df 
Stirlingshire, tbbiigh tt inight seem that ^om^ of ihenij, , 
JyartJcularly Inceme,* miglit be introduced ' Mrftfe gt*^ 
^vantage In fteding cattle within dod-sJ Tji^ soilj itt 
5s pfesunleiJ, would, in grtieralj dhswer . 

There IS a plant not entrtnefat^d in the plan of thd 
Board, \frhfch is frequently sown with stdvantagl^ in{ 
gx^bunds laid down with gra^. It is the plantago !an<« 
ceohta of Linnaeus, or rib-grass. It is ar native df Hie^ 
country, and the seed may be easily collected ;"it'fa sold 
in the shops. A smaB quantity is snfiScient, perhaps 
one pound,' for the acre. It affords a very feculent' 
food for cattle. Itis principal advantage is withrespe^ 
topastqr^* It qontinu^^ long in the ground. 
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Flax is not much cultivated in this county, though 
almost every farmer in the loamy and dryfield soife 
raises a little for the use of his own family. The seed 
is the highest priced of all that are used in husbandry \ 
it is therefore of importance that the sofi which is to^ 
receive it should be pared in the most complete style 
thsit U possible i a loamy, fris^ble^ and well pulverised 
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soil 13) of all others, the most proper for this plant. It is 
of advantage to sow early ; it is sown in March or the 
beginning of April. It is commonly weeded when about 
five or six inches high by women, who sit upon the 
ground, and advance as they weed, in this posture: This 
serves as a rolling to the plant, and fixes its roots in 
the soil. This evidently suggests the actual use of the 
roller. 

In steeping it, tWsoft water ^of ponds or lakes Is 
found to macerate the husk most quickly. The time 
of steeping varies a little with the temperature of the 
weather, as well as with. the quality of the water. In 
warm weather, and in soft water, it is the common 
practice to give nine days and nine nights. 

In the parish of Denny, seven pecks of flax seed are 
given to the acre, and the ordinary return is 20 stones^ 
In the loams of Kilsyth, an acre produces frpm 1 5 to 
00 stones of flax. In St Ninians, " 12 pecks of lint- 
« seed sown on an acre, after potatoes, return 36 stones 
«« of lint froni the mill V 

Flax is considered as a- very exhansting^ crop, and i^ 
seldom or never repeated on the ^ame spot without sa^ 
interval of succeeding crops, f It is gener^ly srceompa-: 
pied with gr9$$ seeds, 

Art*/*- •* **^ •• i'*^. *w' 

The plants enumerated in th^ succeedic^. sections ol 
Chapter 7th are not cultivated in this county, except 
occasionally in gardens. 
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GRASSLANDS, ' 'j 
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Bt this title it is understood that land held under 
regular culture, and octasionally laid down with the artU 
ficial grasses already spoken of, are excluded, and that an 
account is now to be given of those lands only which 
produce grass naturally, whether occupied as meadows 
or as pasture. Of both these kinds of land^ there occur 
large tracks m Stirlingshire. 
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SECT. I.--*-MEAD0W9« 



There are many meadows in this county/ of very 
considerable extent, some lying low on rivers, and 
others upon the higher grounds. 

1* Lyi$ig law on ri'sersm The Carron bog, which is 
snore than four square miles in extent, contains at least 
SOOO acres In the parishes of Buchanan> Drymen, Fin- 
try, Sec. many hundred acres of meadow ground oo* 
cur, on the banks of. rivers, formed chiefly of alluvial 
earth. These meadpws are often overflowed in winter, 
by the swelling of the: mountain streams. The greater 
part of the Carron b<^ is flooded during that season 
by the river, which traverses its whole length, and 
which is tbare indu$tpQusly carried over the plain. At 
that time, it presents .i^bM; appearance of a large and beau- 
tiful lake. These land floods, by the. deposition of 
earthy particles carried down from the hills, add greatly 
to the fertility of the soil ; and are, at all times, bene- 
ficial, except when they occur near the period of cut- 
ling the haf : w^ien they take place within a few weeks 

of 
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of that time, they pollute the grass, and too frequently 
render the crop altogether unfit for cattle. 

These meadows are saved (or hained as it is called) 
from the middle of April, or beginning of May, till 
the period of cuttingt which is from the 2()th of July 
till the 15th of August, wh^n th^ grass b supposed 
to have arrived at its full growth. It may be observr 
ed, at the same.iime, thot i^.^xevlows liable to be' 
flooded, and indeed in all situations, in this precarious 
climate, it b proper to take off the hay as early as pos- 
sible-} at th^ fiirthest^ by th^ first of Apgust. Is £siveur 
^f thb practical it may be further ,ohserve4i, that th^ 
grasses of which the hay of these. meadows consist^wboii 
they are allowed to ripen fiilly, drop their seeds, which 

n*tfMr-mitfiiibii9 m tM^\ y^^A^ K6<k)%fi^ s<^ l&>d 

vAdn. eut tl^ii]^ Ik ftfft ^^ AK^t Vi^iih* the^ ddSc^ ^ 

I H itiay \xf f^fe$ lseif4 td mtiifpt i^^ifkgSom id«9 
of the vmiom k^< of ^^^ #tik^ ti6e§^ Kb^ of SiS^ 
finfai mwddows f^tiS^cHii mi^ O^i h H pf^fi^dfX^ 
mxf be mast stecc^^&f A>ii^, isf ^ '^Mnf^tlefo? ^ 
Ate pr^ponloii ^ytb e^ l^lfft fi^fies^ Hi aft^ iy?iV 
ittj^e, in one bandsfitdp»f^6(§(iik^ - ]^s^ 

ibdH cxn hQ dk}n^ is t6 ^pf^nkfi^ 
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• ' plaiitago lanceolatsi - «* •-!(>' 

« Airadflbspltosa *' ^ - i 

• Hdictfe 3{ft6Afe et bnartrij ^ - '* 
' AAtifcdatskiithtim otfcrattim -. 9 

i' Jdiicftis-^Vkf . ipec. ' ' -. -'• ' i ' 

M^yansthr trifoKatit • - p a^ * 

' ]Mdt)h«nfm vagnitthith - -' Si- 

• T6r«0AiHa --' ^ . * * 
f VidM ptolB«tH* - / ' " - i ' * I 
'• tlyjpdcliiaerfe radicdta .;. ' ■ '^ \ i- ' 

Ji^cnnfe Sos^ucuH, angdica^ t^aleriaiiai j o ,. , r 

The trfptftgatnOTrt platitsi or' mdss^is, tHi? p6lytrU 
fsifQiii, hypiiutn, &tr. which abonnd h^ tbes« tnfeaidbiil^,' 
#e omhted in fhe abctve estbnate', as contHbi&t^g tto^ 
fhiftgj but ilatW doing ilijury, to the hay tr6ps] 

No manure is, at any time, given to these itieadows. 
Their produce varies, according to different situations 
9nd circumstances, . from 100 to 180 stones per acre; 
al does also the price of the hay, from four pence to 
nine pence per stone. It selU cm the foot from 25 to 
80 shillings per^cre. The foggage, or pasture of these 
meadows, before the period of saving the grass, and 
^er tftat of cutting, ma^ be valued at 5s. per acre. 
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In making this hay there is more risk incurred, and 
more attention required^ than in making hay of artifi- 
rial grasses. In the latter, the fibre is largeiand strong; 
it easily, admits the current of air, a^d long resists the 
effects of a rainy atmosphere. . Meado^. h^j is soft in 
its fibre, and retains its succulence long;. and. can be 
dried for stacking only by a long and freqi^ent exposure 
to the sun and wind. In rainy weather, wh^ch is so 
firequent.in this climate, at that season, meadow hay 
frequently loses both its. colour and its sap, so as to be- 
come unpalatable to cattle. Perhaps the most pcoper 
process in such weather would be, to put it up, from 
the very first, in very small coils, or cocks ; and to 
embrace every favourable moment for turning these 
upside down; throwing, as circumstances will achnit, 
two or three into one, and fqrming them with preci- 
sion, so as to ward off the rain.. By this method, the 
coils ^re ventilated, so as to prevent their heating; 
and jthe.sap and colour of the hay is presesved. 

'^. JJpf(^t^i meadows. These may be distinguished 
into dryfield lands left m ley, after having produced 
crops of com ; and mountainous grounds, producing 
coarse grasses, which are sometimes cut for feeding 
outlying cattle in winter. 

1. Leys. 

These grounds, when preserved for hay, produce a 
vast variety of native- grasses, which furnish a yrinter's 
food for cattle, little inferior to that of the most highly 
valued artificial grasses. As many of these native vege- 
tables which occur in Stirlingshire, froiqa their valuable 
qualities, deserve to be known tod cultivated ; and, a$ 

it 



it is hoped, ^\\ one dsrjr, become serious objects of 
attention to Scottish agriculturists, it is presumed that 
a short detail of their character and qualities will not be 
deemed im{rt^t>per in this place. 

1. The lathyius pratensis abounds in the dry pastikes 
and leys of 'the western parts of this county. It is a 
succulent herbi and vei^ agreeable to cattle, either for 
field pastures cm* when made ilnto hay. It might be-adw 
▼antageously ][nropEig^ted by -preserving its seed. 

'2.^Se^eral kinds i>f ^tcliie^'grow naturally In these 
districts. The vicia cracca grows in dry leys, in sUch' 
profusion as tometimes t^- Constitute two-thitds ofthe 
herbage* It grows to a great height^ from 20' to 56 
inches in the field, and in heciges much higher* Thc^ 
Heporter, la^ summer, observed a ley field, in the up- 
per part of Buchanan, almost entirely covered with this 
beautiful and succulent plant, > It forms an excellent' 
hay. It may be efasily propagated from the seed ; and 
might be sown advantageously^ in a proper proportion, 
with lighter grasses. 

The vicia sepium also^ grows abundantly in the same 
dbtrict ; and seems to merit cultivation. 

3 The polygala vulgaris, both white and blue^ 
abounds in all these fields ; it is very grateful to ' 
cattle. 

4. The bnonis arvensis, though upon the whole a 
noxious weed, is, whilst its leaves are young and tender^ 
very agreeable to cattle. 

5. White clover grows natbrally, both in the low 
groundsf and in the hill pastures. It is a perennial; 
but th^ quantity of its growth should be iucreased, by ; 
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to be'kft out in gra^. . <,i r . 

6. ThM lotus comiisi^bitiiB ^nDif s>iti 0Qi)9i<ilmble iiaiidr 

titics, in dry pastures ; aoil w highly gmfMt^i> Ctttle» ^ 

. 7 The bellis pereoni^» ^ cfrnimo^* . 4»isy^ |^w« 
•bundantly, abd ia gremiUyd^vwyfi^yiiftrtte 
'. B. The tsrm0mUb^l9^Uc^Mtftr(^itipi|at:fr(V8)ir<f 
ta»(of tbe. hftbag^ of^^fy .p»t»ff^ -^p^*^ gp^^ijr 
eaten by otttk. Itji hi|^.^^<^pf 9^lWg^»^y.i».prP^ 

of theiif feoit. • . x.:::-.' .: ../••. 

1 

; 9. Tie nati^f grM9i^ it^r 1WK>*^ «?ecje^ ftf tb^ 
ahai. tlM pQ9» ikt festucg, (Sccfevni ^ l$i^g9iF<W>^i<^ 
of.tbe b«rbagi} of these l^f.-rfJ^m of^jriJi^^gli^JMiPw: 
wUch groWrftlkturaUy in this distfic;!,. tb^ tvp §p$f4i9» pf 
the AtUeuSy. the Jkwatlia aii^i. laooiiiSi : wiU:pr^^lf be ialr 
lowiNboD A'fair ^rtjim^te^.to b^ tb/t most. yhIiis^^ l4 
£Mrou^ab}e situatioti9i thJ9; fl\wt hae ?;b9^4 ?P<^ sugcih 
1^ Uaff .Th« flavors ^. se^ i^pikft isj#^\^d nifn 
tritious. The whole plant spreadsx:4]l4.$)i^i^ ah^ri^^ 
zQutal stteLof ^Miettoes. IS or 20 ys^d^ ip 4^xQ^r. 
It is peculiarly gmteful tpj.€a|i}$^ From thf abuadaiKO. 
ojits setdsi and itt dispo^itjoto to muUijj^y and ^pi^ad by 
shootlsi Jtsoemsito b^ p0ctili;)rly fitted. for cqv^erpig tho. 
ground expeditiously, after having been broken up \^f^ 
tilagt. In the arendceoti? ^tid Ip^M^y^so^ i>{.%^e wes-r 
t^m district of this iiounty} it fgrfl^il^e gre^t, l^Vl^k .(;>f ; 
the grass crop which appears th^ secpi^ jffarj .after a 
cnop of annual rye gflasa hid be^ ta)cm 9^^ a^d t^* 
s^oad crop is often as baaij 9p jJhe form^i It propa>*> , 
gates itseU^ thi>ugh:jAQwly> on carse grpund^^ newly r^m 
c^yered. from mossj as the Reporter observed on the 
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^t^ajlj fit^pcst J§.^iad jfi^^iey, i^ se^^ ^l^^ld b?. W)^^ 

heavy farinaceous seeds, and of which horsey ?M*f; jpartif 
cularly fond, may be propagated advantageously. It 
grows spontaneously in ditches which have not been 
cleansed for some time. 

IL Mountainous grounds, producing coiarsef grasses, 
which are sometimes made into hay. 

In the Campsie. ^4 Fintry &l\Sf \h^ juncus articula^ 
tus, or spret, forms a great proportion of the herbage* 
On tbe vei^y summit of the mountain, along the road 
from Campsie to Fintry, many hundred acres of this 
gras$ occur, without almost any mixture of other vege* 
tables. It abounds al%o ill some pairts oif Dryiheil pa- 
rish. It grows to a great length. Cattle do riot totich 
it in summer, if any other pasture is to be had. It U 
cut do.wh in great quantities, in the *'ehd of harvest^ 
dried, ^^ ^tac^ed. it forms a hearty' food through^ 
the wipter fo];' outlying cattle. 

Qn^ gr.e9t ^6r that seems to be committed m pre- 
servine this grass is the lateness^ of the season when it' 
is cut. . By the month of September,' when it is gene^ 
rally mowed, it has become coarse and hard; much of its 
seed has fallen off, and it must have become much less 
nutritious. Were it cut about the end of July, it would 
be much more tender and juicy, and a second growth 
would succeed, whi<^h, by the end 0/ the yqar^ would 

fQrnt 
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form a gratefiil pasture* A stitl^ more pbmicibds, bot 
liotiincommofn error is, to Idive this plant 'uncut idto- 
gether* It falls do^n to tlici grouttd, under the fixMta 
•6f Wmteri and forms a thick- tnitt,'%hich is not only 
useless in itself, but obstructs vegetation for the ensu- 
ing season. 
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I. B>ich feeding land. Under this character fall t# 
be noticed the lower division of the mountains of Kil- 
learn, Strathblane, Campsie, Kilsyth, St Ninian's, Fin- 
try, Gargunnock, and . Alva, furnishing an extensive 
tract of feeding land, of a quality not surpassefd by any 
in Scotland. These mountains are from 1000 to 1500 
feet in height. The upper regions are occupied in 
sheep walks ; they are separated from the lower, by 31 
stone wall, loosely biiilt, in the form of a Galloviray 
dyke: and the lower part is besides subdivided into 
convenient fields, by fences of the same kind. 

The native vegetables which are most abiindant in 
these pastures are, > 

White clover. 

Plantago lanceolata, or ribgrass. 

Senecio jacobea. 

Gnaphalium dioicum 

Centaurea scabios^ 

Scabiosa 
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Scabiosa succisa. 

Cerastinm — sparingly. 

luncis of various species abundant* 

Ranunculi, do. do. 

■ 

Alchemilla vulgaris. 

Galium isK>ntanum' et verum. 

Aira c^espitosa. 

Alopecurus,' pratensis et agrertis. 

Festuca ovina. 

Holcus, l^atus et mollis. 

Pteris aquilina, &c. 

These pastures are principally occupied in fattening 
black cattle. for the l>utcher, and in rearing young stock, 
for which they are eminently adapted. In the Camp- 
sie hills alone^ about 300 head of cattle are annually 
fattened, yielding from four to five stones, tron weight, 
of tallow. In Kilsyth ibout the same number are fat- 
tened : about the same number also in Strathblane. 
These cattle are, for the most part, from the west high- 
lands, and of a small breed, Th^y are fattened to the 
weight of from 18 to 24 stQi^es tron, 

2. Dairy grounds. In the rich ^;arses of Stirlingshire, 

the dairy is little attended to ; this richness of the soil 

renders it far more profitable to raise grain. In this 

district^ every farmer keeps a few cows, merely for the 

supply of his own family. It is a singular thing, that 

the town of Stirling is principally supplied with butter 

( by the moss lairds, as they are <;alled, or cottagers of 

I the adjacent moss of Blair-Drummond ; each of whom 

I produces somewhat more than supplies his own family; 

pnd t^e surplus is sent to the Stirling market ; Stir- 

N ling 
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ling is also supplied with eggs» chiefly from th^ sam^ 

quarter* 

In Gargunnock> Kippen,^ Fintry, Strathbancy Camp- 
sie> and Kilsyth, and in the upp^r part of 3t. NinianSa 
the dairy is more attended to^ but nqt to any cpnsi- 
derable extent, as it has been found nior^ profitable to 
rear cattle than to produce butter and che^e. la 
Strathblane, for example, where about 260 niilch cows 
are^ept> 130 calves sure generally reared. The pro«p 
dttce of the dairy n^ust be, cojoseijuently, sx^Lall. 

According to the best information that the Reporter 
has been able to obtain, the ^(unual value or produce of 
a milch, cow, ii\ Gargunfiock;, inclu4infir th^ pric^ of her 
calf, varies from* 41. to 71. The cheese whiph is madd 
here is of inferior quality. In I^ilsyth, the produce of 
a milch cow is estimated from ^l* to lOl* From this ^ 
^timate made, — ^the former, op tl^^ northern side of this 
rang9 of mountains, and the latter on th^ sQutherUji, 
some idea may be formed of the produce of the daicji 
in Stirlingshire 

At th^ same time, it seeins proper to cit^ $om.^ r^ 
m^ks on the dairies of Stirlin|^hire, m^de ne^r 14 
years ago^ by Mr Belsches o£ Qreenys^rds, in his Re* 
port of 1796 ^ premising onty>.that if appears (h^t the 
dairy was much more attended to in this coU^ty^ at that 
period, th^ it now is. 

« Few calve^,** s^ys h^,^ « are reared* bcung mi^tlji 
<' sold to the butcher, ^The milk is manufactured into 
<< butter and chee$e^ Much improvement ^ wanted ix^ 
« the making of cheese. The curd is no.t sufficiently 
M prepared : too little salt is mixed with itj and proper 
*« prases are not in general use. Butter, in great quan- 

<< titiesJ^ 
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« tki€Sj is als» noade ia the datrfs dtmng 1^9 swAmerv 
<< and begiimiiig of autumn. It is gefieiaHy si^ frdsb, 
<<t0 Giasgowj Stirling, and FaUdrk markets* fo.au- 
^< tumm^ the butter i^ generalijr salted up in ^qodeift sn 
*f eartliea Yessels, and. sent to Edinburgh, Gbfi^ii^^ 
f^aad otha: maijkels. ]3<ith *the fdunge and ^vatfA 
*^ chums are used ; but in general the plungfo QlMrii is 
** preferr«d«> The whole <^ration of churning i^ per- 
<< formed by manual IsJ^ur \ and* a}ino3t univerBaHy, 
^ th^^eam alone is emjploydd in making butter. What 
i€ q£ the butter mii)s is not consumed in the family of 
<< the farmer, is either sold to labourers and manufac* 
<< turers in the neigbb^urhoodj or sent in smalt barrels 
o^to floarket. A few gentlemen give the butter milk 
I « << and vfbey to the hogs.— *In the management of the 
I « dairy, the cow3 are milked three tknes a day, in the 
^ tf hei|^ of the seascm. At present, the cleanliest dairy 
<< wooaen ^e bringing esqlJiisn vessels into use ; and in 
<< some plac^Sy ^K^oodett veseeb^ lined with lead, are em^ 
« ployed for holding milk. — Cows are commonly ^« 
« lowed to pasture in the mornings and evenii^^ and 
f< thrbi;^ the whole n^t. They are kept m the 
^ house, smd fed in the middle of the day, in the hot 
** season of the year^ which preserves them from being 
<< tormented by insects?' Mr B. adds^that « the annual 
tf produce (^ a good cow is supposed (1796) to rise 
« from 5l. to 12i. : tliAt the larger kinds are universally 
(I disilised on account of the superior c^antity and qua* 
^ lily of ibe food which they require, and of the wet- 
% a ness of the cttmate, wluch occasions the land to be 
•< mirch fo^hed by the tread of stK:h heavy cattle : the 
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-f< iutiifffer food of a cow,^ says he, "b often bargamed 
**f45J it' a price from 80s. to thfee guineas.*' 
' 'The summer's grass of a*cow lets, at present, in these 
pMures fr6m 21. to 31.; — ^another proof' that dairy 
farming is not carried on ^ upon uh increased scale in 
this district; The Walk of a cow in winter, vrjthout 
foddet^, II. ' . 

3- Skeep pastures »--- A great proportion of the super- 
ficial' extent of this KJOunty is occupied in pasturing 
sheep ; the moufltain^ of Buchanan and Dry men al- 
most exclusively ; togethet' with the upper region of 
^ that wholfe range of mbdiitains wliich stretches from 
Kille^n, through the {)arishes of Strathblane, Campsie, 
Kilsyth, Fintry, St NinianV ahd Gsd-gtmnock, and th'e 
hills of Alva. — In th^e litter, the herbage is fine, and 
consists tiearly of the same plants thsit occupy the lowdr 
l^art of the mountain. In the mountains of BuchanaB 
and Dry men there is much heath, which, hbwevter,' h 
rapidly disappearing, in cortsequeSotce Offspring btirttlta^^ 
and the bite of sheep : for if is rediarked, (rver aH the 
highlands, that, whei*ever sheep hare beeh long intro-' 
ddiedi the hearfi gradually dies away, ^rfd is succeeded 
by rich herbage, to which, ho doubti ^l^e droppings of 
these atiimals contribute in no small-degree. 

Dehlomond is esteemed the richest sheep pasture in 
the western district of the county- Ther6' occurs no 
heath on this noble mountain after you -have 'ascended 
about one fourth of its height ; and', even ih the lower' 
region, it occurs partially and^scaiitily. • The wRile 
mountain is coverfed with verdui^ej^d fuitiiishe^ to^the 
botanist one of the -fittest fields of study to be found 
%n the highlands of Scotland. The Alpine plants of the 
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rarest kind abound : the tubus cfaamoemorus ; the va- 
nous kinds o£ saxifrages ; alchemilla alpina, cerastium 
al{Hnumj sile^e acaulis^ azalea procumbens, rhodlola ro- 
sea and trientalis europea, adorn its sides.; . and the sib* 
bsddia prdcumbens gives . perpetual verdure to its very 
summit* 

In the .portions of these mountainous pastur.es which 
are not occupied by heathy various grasses very giatefiil 
to sheep abound, as tlve carex, of different species, jun* 
ci, festuca ovina, &c. Where a mossy soil occurs* it 
is,^ for the most part, infested with the anthericum os- 
,sifragum, and the drosera rotundifolia, both accounted 
hurtful to cattle, and apparently with justice. Indeed 
they are seldom touched by them. 

Of the rent of sheep pastures, in different parts of 
the county, some idea has been offered in chap. IV* 

4. Laying land to grasj^. This article is. understood 
to refer to }ands which had been occupied in tillagej 
and which, after being exhausted by cropping, are to 
be restored to fertility, by being laid down to grass, 
and rested. . . 

In the. rich carses of Stirlingshire, the ground is top 
valuable to be allowed to remain long tinder gr^s y nor 
does this process there seem necessary. It will be seen 
by the table of the rotation of crops which has been 
given, that lands are generally laid dowfi to grass with 
a barley crop^ with wheat, with potatoe-oats, and 
with flax. The grass seeds generally used have been 
mentioned. They are sown in the end of April, or be* 
ginning of May. In the carses, one crop of hay is 
taken ; the second growth is used for soiling. In the 
dryiields, one crop is, in like manner, taken; and 
the land is pastured for two years. 

N 3 It 
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It IS of importance to observe, that ekhejr dung or 
Kme, or a portion of each, is, or ought always to be 
added to lauds kid down in grass. Without thisr iUtdi- 
tion, the soil will be little benefited by resting in grass. 
These manures are necessary to furnish an aHtafine 
base, by which the natural acids that float in the atmo- 
sphere may be attracted, aild those neutral saks formed^ 
which are so conducive to vegetatibn.* 

5. lireaiing up grass land. — ^With respect topaying 
atld burning, it may be observed^ that they are opera- 
tions of a very costly nature, and to be employed ykh 
much caution. In this process, it is calcukted that na 
tess^ than 19 parts out of 20 of master & for promoting 
vegetation are dissipated and lost, whilst the saline sub- 
stances procured by the operation are so inconsiderable 
in thetr quantity as to be no object to the cultivator. 

it is not the practice in this county to let grass land; 
for a short period, with 'permission to break up; though 
it has in a few instances occurred. The rent, in such 
faistances, varies from 41. to 61. There are said to have 
been instances in Dunbartonshire,^ on the western coiv* 
fines of this county, about the year 1800>, of lands hav- 
ing been let for tireaking up at iiUand even at 161. 
per acre* 
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CHAPtER IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 
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tu ikifUngshir^^ the ga^ens of gesatkm^ilrdi) AmMM 
are made to produce every vegdable* luxury tUr is to 
be met with in the southern ^rtf of tbk kingdom; The 
clknate^ as has been all'eady jiouced» is> ftovn the naup- 
rowness of this part of the inland}, extlrtmelir niuld («-^ 
and» in this view a^Ione> of indicadog the dtsnate^ doiBS 
it now seem necessary to* say, that peaches aild apricots 
ripen, not unfrequently, upon the open waU« Applesy 
pears^ cherries, plumbs, and all sorfis of small filuty iSirive 
welL In the very western extremity of the county, 
grapesj peaches, nectarinesf and pine apples are produced 
under glassj in the greatest abundance^and perfection. 

N 4 StiU, 
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Still, however, the peas^tiry, especially those of the 
inferior order, are ^^P^orably inattentive to t^e com- 
forts of garden produce. They cannot be toade to con*- 
prebend the assistance that may be derived from a kit-^ 
chen garden to the subsistence^ of a family* The cultL' 
vation of carrots, turnips, pease and beans, onions and 
leeks, is very rare amongst them ; or at least it is at-' 
tended to upon a very limited scaTe, ^cept in the neighs- 
bourhood of towns, where a ready sale (umi^ies a spur 
tA industry^ 









SECT. II.— ORCHARDS. 
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Orchards are still less attended to iti this county^ 
than kitchen gardens, though there b perhaps no coun- 
ty inScoi£tuXAlMit0c'zd^pted to the production of fruit. 
Id Clyilesdaley probably from accidental cii-cumstances 
ai firsts and, at present, from the ready market for 
fruit afforded by the great dty of Glasgow, orchards ' 
hold a distinguished place in Agriculture. 

In Stirlingshire, it would seem that the very contrary 
proems has obtained.^— It is well ascertained that, in an- 
cient times, orchards were cultivated, on an extensive 
scale, in the carses mf Bothkennar and Airth. The 
greatest part of this fertile territory belonged ta the 
abbey of Cambuskenneth^ by the ^c of David L— The 

monks^. 
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monksi $lij^t:a$ were their scientific acqutrementS| wKen 
compared with those of modem times, possessed all the 
knowledge of the age; and> in their (^oice o£ situation 
for their religious estat)lishments,, with respect to shel-i 
ter, fertility, of soil, and even picturesque beauty, we 
must still admire their jud^^ment. and taste. The Ab- 
bey of Cambuskenneth, situated.ypon one of thebeaAi^ 
tifiil Iwjss (curves) of the, Forth, N. E, of* Stirling, and 
stiU within the. bounds of that j^^rkhi^ furnishes an ex.n 
ample. - 

The dignitfo: ies pf the . abbacy had, cbimtry seats ^ 
their estates in the adjacent territory on the soutl^er^ 
side of the river. There, horticulture appears part|9p- 
Lfrly to b^vq engaged their attention, at a pj^iod wl^n' 
we have no reason to believe that the most powerful o£ 
the nobles of Scot)and possessed the luxury of akdt^heok 
Starden.^- Whilst the a;Lonks of Cambusk^nneth had or- 
chards in the rich plains of Bothkeqnar,^ which prorj 
duced the pears arid, rennets of France, Sir John the 
. Graham, the fri^d and coadjutor.<jf ^Wallace> ijihjabit^d, 
a castl^ situated on the.^kirt;^ ^f 9^.. bleak mpor,f.in th^. 
western extremity of St Ij^inian's, where probably there 
was not a gooseberry or cabbage ever raised. 

These luxuripus clergymen passed the, winter in t}^, 
Abbey, whilst they sp*nt the summer in Airth aj^id 
Bothkennar, where the reli<ji\es of thetse orchards, may, 
still be traced. The soil, a^ has been jaid already, is a, 
clay of very great depth. To prevent the roots fropi, 
shooting down. perpendicjularly> into the cold soil, • to 
which the influence of the sobr heat never reaches, 
and to direct the roots to s^ek their food in a horU 
watzl direction^ they placed large flags under every 

fruit 
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Stait tretf. These flags are st2Q found' in all their 
orchards. 

Indeed^ no soil seems to be more £tvotifabie for fruit 
trees than the Cars^s o( Stirlbgshire. In the parish of 
Bothkennar there are twetve orchards j and in that of 
Airth, nine, many of \9hith \fcte planted by the mctoki. 
The pear tree paiticularly thrivesf in this soil'. The golden 
knap, or goudert nip, a$ it is here galled, iie^ms peculiar 
fo this part of Scotland. Tins tree beat^ ^tonisldng 
crops. The produce of many single trees of this kind 
has been known to sell for ten guineas. It k equal ia 
icacrty to any fruit tree whatever : it is neter known to 
canker. 

Orchards in the Carse may be estimated to brin^ 
from 501, to 1001. per acre. Upon the estate of tVester- 
town. in Bothkennar, a small orchard, of about an acre, 
about twelve years ago, produc:ed almost nothing, the^ 
tre^ being very old, and much deoayed. The present 
tenam thought of recruiting them, in Which he sue* 
reeded, by laying over the surface i rich covering of 
dung in the beginning of winter, so as to give an op- 
portunity to the juices to penetrate to the roots of the 
trees. The next year he laid on a covering of quick- 
tbcne, hot from the kihu The trees became imme- 
diately healthy. Hiough large, *and very old, they took 
on a new growth ; and bfive ever sihce produced large 
quantities of frah. One yeai^ he sold the produce of 
jihis orchard for lOOi. In less favourable years, he has 
sold it for 691. and for 4Sl. In the year 180d, though 
unfavourable for fruity it brdught 60l. Since the first 
di(essiDg, he occasiondly gives dung to this Orchard $ 
whicbi without taking the fruit into accountj is amply 

rqpaid 
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repaid hj the large quantities o^ early grass' that it pro- 
duces. 
> Were the trees planted in rows in these brchar<Es^ , 

I abundant crops of potatoesi turnips, or tfax, mighty 

without any injury to them> be raised ip the inter- 
stices. * 

It is to be regretted that orchanhare not inore 
I generally cultivated in this district^ The cause' of tht$ 

j neglect is hot hr to seek. An orchard .nutkes no 

[ return for ten or twelve years after it is plaotedi which^ 

in almost every instances exhaust^ two-thirds of the pe- 
riod of the I^ase ; and njost people prefer a lesser pre- 
sent advantage to a greater one at a distance. Prom 
the same cause, orchards are much neglected by te-l 
nants. When a tree is blown dowUj, they do not think 
of planting another. To keep the orchard in a good 
condition, and especially to improve it, would, at the 
renewal! of the lease, be to raise the rent on their own 
faead$. Sosne scheme of remedying this evil wduld be 
of great advantage In the Carses. 

When orchards are to be planted in these soils^ the 
ground should previously receive a complete'summer 
fallow. A trench or ditch should be drawn round itji^ 
of eight feet wide at top^ and five or six feet deep ; and 
all the earth which is taken from it spread upon the space 
that is to be planted. In the Carses, this ditch is abso- 
lutely necessary to carry off the superfluous moisture^ 
as the roots of the trees, when soaked in water, soon 
decay. If the trees are planted in autumn,, the roots^ 
should be covered with straw^ to defend them from the 
frost. The practice of the monks of Cambuskenneth^ 
tooy s^ld be followedi of placing a flag stone of a 

foot 
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foot or 15 inches in breadth, under every tree, to.give 
the lap root a horizontal direction ; which, when it. has 
OQce t^en. it . will always pries^ve; finding, theixpu- 
riskment ta he obtained near the surface more eenial. 
as #eli a$ mos^ accessible, than that which it would re- 
ceive by pushing downwards. Double the number of 
trees should be planted at first of what i& intended to* 
remain, m order. to give .$helt^r> and, in due time, to 
have a proper selection.. The ground ip the interstices 
should be kept in culture for the first 15 or 16 years, 
in order to kiir noxious weeds. An orchard, in this 
cluluate, sl^ould be sheltered by a belt of tree% on the 
nbrthj 2^^ €jast, and west, leaving the south open to the 
influepce of the sun. The one half of th^se trees should 
be evergreens, to afford shelter before the deciduous 
trees come into full foliage. 

By sych attention, favoured with sucK a climate, and 
soil, tl>e Carses of Stirlingshire might become the fruit 
granaiy of Scotland ; the grateful beverages of perrjr 
and cyder might be produced at home *, and the con- 
sumpt. of foreign wines in a great measure super- 
seded. 

In this view, and speaking, of fruit tr^es, gooseberries 
and' currants deserve attention. They thrive admirably 
in this 'climate. .Besides the preserves that may be made 
from them, the "wines which ^ay be manufactured from 
them form a chciap and. delightful beverage; which, it 
rtiaybe hoped, will, one day or other, save to the, na- 
tion many thousands which now go to the wealth of 
France and Portugal. 

Before we quit this branch of the subject, it maybe pro- 
{kr to notice, that in the old orchard at l!)uthray Castle, 

• m 
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,in the parish of Drymen, there are some aged filbert 
trees, a variety of the corylus avellana of Linnaeus, 
which produce a nut of larger size and higher flavour 
than the conurx>n nut of the woods. These were brought 
originally from the monastery of Inchmahoma, in the 
isle of Menteith, where the filbert is still cultivated to 
a considerable e:;^|l^nt.:P-I|:'isithe (pQeU^rka nAra of Bau- 
hin (pin. 418.), and thus described by him: «* var. y 
« corylus saliva fr&ctu oblongo nibente" 

The filbert is generally propagated by layers, as being 
greatly prefer^l^ to,bu)pldiog or engraft jqg^' though it 
takes very well by engrafting on the common hazle ; 
hut it is too apt to throw out suckers or shoots under 
the grafts to make a good stock. . 

Aiton, in his Hortus Kewensis, and Professt)r Mar- 
tyn, in his late edition o£-4!4mar's Dictionary, agree 
in the opinion that all the filberts are only seminal vt- 
fi^i^s of the corylus avellana, or common nut. 
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CHAPTER t. 



WOiODS ANiJ PLANTATIONS. 



The woods and plantations of Storlingshire constitute 
a very important part of its wealth : and the possibility 
and probability of rendering these far more productive 
than they have hitherto been, give a high interest to 
this part of the subject of our Report. 

Many appearances still exist which render it unques- 
tionable that a great proportion of this county, as well 
as of all the western parts of Scotland, was forpierly 
^lothed with wood. The mosses of Kippen, Gargun- 
nocki and Airth, in the lower district of the county, 
and the still more extensive mosses of Polmont, Muir- 
^vonside, Slamannan, Fintry, St Ninians, Drymen, Bu* 



ckmoDi Scf . of liigher «l^v^tioii» bear evident iqarks of 
ligaeous (Hrigin^ 

Th^t th^ whole of t}>at elevated range of chantry, ex* 
teB4uij[; ill ^ $<nnicircvls^ isweep from Stirling to the 
n^ghbgurhipod of PQlmont, was^ at one periods covered 
with wood> appears more than probable, even from it^ 
present aspect^ The Torwood and Callander wood, in 
the neighbourhood of Falkirkf are the evident r^nain^ 
of this very extensive forest. «< The royal forest of 
f< Dundaff must have covered the ,h^ghland&, which are 
<( still called the lands of Dundaff. The royal forest of 
** Stirling must have covered the rising grounds to the 
** south of that town. An extensive moss renders it 
*< probabl?, that even the low lan4s of the parbh of 
*^ St Ninians, especiaUy to the iiortlv-eastj were once 
'•^covered with trees," * Even to the westward of Stir- 
Imgi the r^li<|u& of this same r^nge of forest may be 
traced* Dr Robertson recordsjf that ^^ in many places 
« of the muir of Gargunnockj there are roots of trees 
" discovered) of a large size, from which it appears to 
(& have been once a forest \ but that now not a tree 
" can be discerned/' 

To root out» suid to remove these woods, so' as to fit 
the ground for pasture, or for th^ plough, seems to have 
been, as it now is ii^ America and in South Wales, the 
policy of our forefathers. ^ Th€^ Scottish forests, as we 
have reason to believe from history, as well as from tra« 

dition, were then infested with bears, and wild boars, and 

wolves ; 



♦Statistical Accouut of Scotland, Vol. XVHL p. 387. 
t Ibid. p. 94. 
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wolves :-^they were iis^ess for the puri)oses of agricul- 
ture. Besides the demolition of the CaIe4onian fore^, 
of which Xiphilinus speaks^ and which certainly was si« 
tUated in this district, there is reason ^o believe that the 
liatives, from econqmicaf .views, joined, in after ages, in 
stripping the country of its wood. 

*The cirdimstartcfe of the intfoduc{ion and multiplica- 
tio'n of cattle, which, at an early period, became &- 
v^xifite 6bjeGts Sn the north of Scotland) will go far to 
a(f C6unt for 'the extermination of our f6rests. When 
v^8od remains unprotected from the bite of cattle, it 
will soon disappear. The aged trees which are beyond 
their reach, decay with the lapse of years. The young 
shoots which arise from the seeds which they 11:^4 dis- 
seminated, or which had sprung from their roots, are 
nipt in the bud, and never become tr eg^. Iq the bite 
of cattle, thete is a peculiar malignancy to the gprp^h 
of wood: the irregularity of the incision poisons the 
plant, to the growth of which the smooth cut of the 
knife wbiild have only given an obliquity of direc- 
tion. 

Scarcely half a century has elaps^ since the valqe 

...» ♦ * ' 

of wood, and particularly of pak coppice, has begun to 
be justly appreciated in this district of Scotland, From 
that period,' tiowever, the policy of our ancestors, in 
this respect, has been happily reversed. To protect na^ 
tural woods from every kind of depredation ; to extend 
their limits by obvious processes'; and to plant trees of 
every kitid that is useful or ornamental, is the present 
j^actice of, every enlightened landholder. 
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The woods pf Stirlingshire may be conveniently 4is« 
t&igujdied into those which grow naturalli/y and j^hose 
which have been planted by th^ band of man. 

I. yf^iwral Woods, 



^ These are generally termed coppice ; and consist of 

i ^ yarious species of timber which grow naturally in 

[ Scotland. It will not, it is trusted, be deemed improper 

F to enumerate the native constituents of these woods, ac- 

I *■ 

boiding.to theii: scientific denominations. They aire 
these: ^ 

Quercus robur . - the oak. 
Fra:^inu$ excelsior - the ash* 
Salices variae - wUlows of different specie^. 
Acer pseudoplatanus the greater sycamore^ or 

maple,, probably not a 
native. 
Fbpulus tremula -* the quaking a^h, frequent. 
Cprylus avellana * the hazle tree, frequent. 

See p. 177. 
Setula alba - the cbmmpii birch, abun- 

dant. 
Betula alnus - the alder tree, abundant. 

Ilex aquifolium - tne hblly, not infrequent. 

The pinn^ syivestris^ or scots fir, is a native of other 
jparts of Scotland, but npt of Stirlingshire. The carpi- 
nus betulus, or hornbeam, with the fagus sylvatica, or 
beech, are stated by Lightfoot to be natives of Scot- 
hnd ; the latter is particularly stated by some writers 
to be a native of the Torwood in this county j but there 

O is 
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is reason to believe that they are both exotics. Beeches 
of a large size are to be met with tn Stirlingshire^ pail^- 
ticularly in the lawn about Callander house \ biit it is 
certain that these have been planted. 

The taxus baccata^' or yew tree^ is unquestionably m 
native of Scotland, and formerly abounded in Stirling- 
shire, as the names of manyv^aces, such as Skia nUuir 
(thex^dge of yew trees), and Falhc4mr (the conflagra- 
tion of yew trees), still attest. It has hbw disafypeared 
in this, as well as in many otlier plaices of Scotland^ 
tiavtiig beeii ^Xtifpated probably on account of its dde- 
t^ous effects when eaten by -cattle. 

The sorbus aucuparia, or moiintain-ash^ vulgarly 
called the rowan \ a beautiful tree in respect of foliage^ 
flowers, and fruit, and capable of bem^ apjilied useful- 
ly, both with regard to its wood send baf k, grows in 
grdat a1)ulida<ice; 

The Crataegus' oxyacantha, or hawthorn, grows to a 
large size in oux' glens and rocks ; and, with its he* 
mispheric^ top, fornts a beautiful addition to the 
shrubbery. 

Th^' pyxHiS maliis, or crab-apple, Abounds Ml the 
woods in the highland district \ it makes a fine figure 
when in full Slower. « 

The pfunus padus, or birds' cherry, sometimes grows 
in these woods to be a specious tree. Its fruit, when 
ripe, is black> resembling the gean. It is deleterious 
in a considerable degree^ 
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The bak woods of t&is countir constitute such a coii*i' 
^iderabte part of its wealth as to merit f oh this occa- 
uon, a partidilar detailj in regard to their extent, va- 
Ine, and management. 

1; According to the most accurate information that 
has been obtained, the extent of the natural oak grow<« 
ing in Stitiln^hire is as foQows ; 

Acres. 

Buchahan woods - 1800^^ ^^^^^ ^ ,^- 

Mugdock wood - ml Q^^ ^te Duk« 

Ledlewan - p^ 701 cuk ^ 

.... \ 9f Montrose. 

Fmnich Drummond - 30 >' 

buchray woods - 100 Of Gen. Graham, 

; Stirling. 

Patchy of oak in Killearh, 
Strathblane, ^ Campsie, 
and Kilsyth - 200 

Woods in Kippen parish $6 

Boquhan, in Gaifguhhock 

parish - 43 , 

Torwood - - 6S 

Touch wooas - 80 

Natural wood oil the Cal- 
lander estate - SOO WilliamForbes,Esq. 

JSmall patthes in the east 
end of Dt^en parish SO 



Total acres 2929 
Thus it appears that there are in this county hear* 
ftOOO acres of oak coppice wood, exclusive of many 

2 hundred 
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hundred acres of ash, birch, alder, &c. constituting a 
Yery valuable species of ftK^psrXji grpvfing, for the 
most part, on a soil which would not, for any other 
agricultural purpose, bring half a cfowp jui afrej^i^d 
requiring, at all times, very inconsid^ra^^ -^^^^^ffr- 
expence .in mans^empnt. . . 

2. The value of these woods may be calqal^jtj^d.^^a^ 
froo(i the follov^ing data. An acre of groupj^ in (he 
Buchanan woods, by an average reckoning pyj^r j^h^ 
wh6le eltent, produces one -ton* and a haJf of 4|a^|(i 
In some favourable soils .and situations an acre will pro- 
duce twice that quantity; but the abov^ m^y J)e .CvWsi- 
dered as the ^medium. A ton of bark sold in .1809 at 
181. Sterling. 

The small timber of these wockls is. for the laost 
part, sold for the purposes of rural economy > and the 
price is gen/erally supposed to indenmify the wood mer- 
chant for the expences of cutting and p^eli^g ; thpiigh, 
from the advantage of water-carriage by Lochlomond 
and the Leven, it is presumed that the Buchanan 
woods must do a good deal qiore. Of this timber :sr& 
also made hoops, treads and spokes for carts, and raf- 
ters for p2(Hngs to a considerable extent. The refuse 
is sold by roup for firewood. 

Oak wood is seldom or never used in making char- 
coaL Birch, which abounds in the western district of' 
the pouoty^ is principally used for this purpose^ being 
of little value for any other. Alder too, and ha^le^ and 

willow^ 



• Ten stones Putcii weight of oak bark make x)ne .boll i 
Twelve iKliBs and eight stones, or 128 sloijcs, make one ton* 
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triller?^, \rfiicR afsc afwybnd, may be converted inta char- 

AstogrtfBBlffg njf coppice wood, k m^ be observed 
tfeait, ih' the* w^te^tf part of the county, wood, espe- 
dsdiy Oa*, lis foo' valuable, and A6 sotf on which it 
grows of too Httfe v(alue for awy other purpose, to be 
grtibbed upr: i BM htstaWfees^ may be except et$, where 
0tfy "sflder and 'Willows grow*. iTte only' instance of 
ihy'iihportahce-^fhat feH*' under the R'epoft^'s notice 
dcCurrerf iir flie Lotr^t- Torwood, where thw operation 
450$t« frotn* tSi. to'^OL- pet acre; &ut when the land is 
^us^ de^recP, it is as valuable as any m Stirlingshire. 
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3*. Management of Oak Woods. 



I As Hir Orau% the Duk^ of Montrose is by far the 
^eatast IiiitJbd*holc|€V tnthk coonty, and'(possessing a 
nearly eqttal'caaent o£ os^ wood in Perthshire) proba^ 
bif the greater projprietor of oak in Scotland ; ^the 
jk^anagemenr- of tdsesa woods ^ei alt his est»es, for 
tfaesi^ last twenty twa yitars, under th& intelligent direo* 
tioa of George Menzies, Esq. hi^ Grace^s chamberlainy 
fumbhes thsmos^t complete model in this respect tha|> 
is any iWhciv to be met with. To that gentleman the 
Reporter is pfincipally indebted for the foflowing, and 
for many of ^the prededing particulars. 

The whole extent dB the Bc^^hiuian woods fit divided 
into 24r pOTtioss^ catted hagi y one of \^hich is annually 
sold by pubUa auction, and cut' down. In thb manner^ 
die whold is cot down in: tibe course^ of 24 ye^rs ; and- 
when the last hag at one extremity is taken down, the 
first, at the other,- is ready to be cut the ensuing year. 

Q'? ' ^ Thes^ 
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These he^s vary considerably in their extent and T%r 
lue, from local and accidental circumstances of situatioi) 
and soilf These circumstances are attended to in their 
arrangeinpnt. In geperal, they ^tcnd from 70 to lOQ 
acr^, Within these few y^»i5, thq priqe*'Qf one of 
these hags has varied from 12001, to 2400^ 

The purchasers of these 'woods ^egin the operation 
of cutting as soon as the barlj: wU rise^ that is^ as sooql 
as the vegetable juices ascend under the bark, so as tQ 
render it easy to disengage it from the wood. Thejj 
ve bound by their contract to finish their cutting Iqr, 
the 10th day of July, under the penalty of forfeiting 
all that is left standing; This stipulation is necessary, 
in order that the young shoots may have time to make 
some progress before the rigors of winter set in. They 
oblige themselves, besides, to .cut the stems as dose to 
the ground as possible, the ensuing growtl|| having a 
much firmer hold, and findit^ mor« abundant nourish- 
ment^ the more closely its roots adhere to the ground. 
They are further bound to leave as much of the small 
wood as will enclose the whole hag with a paling of 
strong stakes, wrought close with peeled crops, here 
called rice, sufficient to last foi* full six years. 

Th^ occupier of the farm on which the wood that is 
to be cut b situated, is bound by his lease to erflfiLthis 
paling at a certain rate by the rood of S6. Imear yards. 
This is done inunediately after the wood is cut ; and 
he is then bound to it^aiotain it, during the lapse of the 
six years (if his lease endures so long) in a condition to 
prevent the encroachments of all kinds of cattle, under 
a suitable penalty for every instance of transgression. > 

TiU 
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Tai within these twenty years, the Duke of Mon- 
|rose*s woods were weeded> or thinned, only once, and 
that at the age of 12 years. There is nothing more 
obvioos than that the abstraction of nourishment from 
the stems that are to remain, as well as the want of a 
free circulation of air, from the closeness of the sterns^ 
during so long a period, must prpyje highly injurious to 
the growth of the Wood. For these twenty y^ars, how- 
ever, the Duke's woods have been regularly weeded, or 
thinned, for the Jlrst time, at the age of six years. And 
Mr. Menzies obligingly informs the Reporter, thaty as a 
still fulther improvement of this system, << he has be- 
«< gun this year (1810) to thin the. woods at the age o^ 
**Jour years ; and that he intends to thin them ^vfii 
« at that of three/* These can be no doubt that the 
opyeration will be crowned vrith success. The stems 
that are t^ will be beyond the reach of cattle in less 
than six years.; when, it must be evident that, notwith* 
standing the utmost attention of the tenant, the paling 
(nust have become very fraiL 

For many years past, under this judicious manage- 
ment, there is also a third weeding given with the best 
elSect : it takes place at the age of twelve or fourteen 
years. In this weeding, ^ve or six stems, as circum- 
stances admit, are left to every stool of oak. The two 
first weedings are given in winter, when cottagers, who, 
9t that season, have nothing else to do, are glad to ob« 
tain employment. Ihe ihira takes place in^ summer, 
wh^n the bark rises freely. Ihe stems that are left 
^, at the same time, pruned into proper form, no 
evil consequence arising, as the oak never bleeds. The 
IjUfk, produced by dus third weeding pays considerably 

9 ^ nio^fe 
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more than its own expence^ and that of the two former 
weedings : and the rapid growth which ensues /rem 
the encreased nourishment, and from the free circula- 
tion of air, is highly striking. 

In every hag, previously to the sale, between three, 
and four hundred trees of the most specious form are^ 
marked and reserved foi^ timber. Some of thes6 have 
stood for two cuttings, some for three, and some for 
four J and are, consequently, forty eight, seventy-two, 
or ninety-six years old. In the wood of Salachy, va, 
Buchanan, there are some trees eight, and s6me ten feet 
in circumference, at one foot from the ground, and 
from five k) seven feet' in circumference ' at ten feet 
from the ground : tl^ey are from thirty to forty feet in 
the stem. 

In former times, the reserves we^'e chosen chiefly 
from seedlings, or trees standing single, and supposed 
to be produced from an acorn that had been dropped. 
Iliis attention, however, is not, at present, found to be 
necessary. Reseryes that may, in the space of fifty or 
sixty years, become timber fit for the navy, are prOi?- 
cured, with still more certain effect, by selecting one 
of the straight est steins that , occur in a stooT of oak, 
and by razing the inferior stems by the ground. ' The 
reserve soon gains the ascendancy, and its droppings 
(?ffectifajfly prevent the growth of the rest. It is even 
observes that such reserves prove to. be straighter and 
ihore beautiful trees than those which spring from the 
acorn, which are often crooked and straggling, aiid 
seldo%[ acquire a prop^ form till they are cut'oVer- 
>v if h the knife. . '. 

^ • Fy 
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of v«iy consklerAie • siie,'- ahd 'fir-ftF '&f^ ^bra^ifi? 
and natlonaf use, Inay,' in tirei'coui*s6r df'hiff 'a c&ntfityi' 
be obtained from onr own woocis, in a ^gtee of ^abliW? 
dance which exceeds ca!dtflaHbn. It'^toSv be peiinitti^ll' 
to reraaJffc that, itf the present ^rtnation 8i otir>^oniifry 
wSft'l^gattf r6 fofrfgn riatioAs*, itik ieeti^s to b& arf oft- 
j^cPrif iiri^erat rye attention ; and that'tHefbciii'scatfcclly^ 
be a lotider'caif bn patrrotisra' than-tCr eai^Iojf this-'^os^ 
method of irtcreislng the number^' of Ve^esvefeki'eivfefy' 
(foppice Wbbd hi' Brifafti. The finil petitiriiii'y ^rSttTrtl, 
ft-is presutoed, wonld Ife eveft gf-^^tly fe^teased. ; • *'^'' 
*'A\6tig thfe lowikf-' skirts of the mouiit^ins of "Suchi^' 
nari, feftd OR' the' b6i-der^ of LochlomOiid, as^ #^tt as OUT 
the Dul^e* of 'Moiifr^si^s estate in Pefthshife, there'll' a 

» • ••II.-. 

strong nitufal feildehcy to the feXteiisiori of the growth 
of oak. On aliiipst every Kttl'e heathy knell, jro'u mek 
with stunted Stdols of 02k, whidh fe^uite diily t'd be 
razed over by the surface of the ground, aAd presef vl^d 
from tt^ bite of cattle; to become copf)ice Wood. ' [tb 
this extension of fKe, woods, accordingly, every att^ft- 
don is paid. Wheh a hag 1$ cut, the paling is ^iae 
to surround ever Jr bit" of grouhd wheire it is likely that 
oak win grow 5 ^'nd in the'ieasfes liberty to db so 'is al^' 
ways reserved. In this mann^, oak is rapidly eiiitend- 
ing over Craigrostan, the western shoulder of Benlo- 
mond, and in many other places t)f the estate, where, 
within these few years, heath* only grew. — When the 
value of this soil, which is frequently bare rock, and, 
in almost every instance, at least m the western parts 
of tie county, unfit for bearing a corn crop, is consi- 
4ered, it would seem that no economy can be more ad- . 

vantageous 
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^aotagfoiRs than the eolargement of these coppces by 
extended enclosure.— :A mode of enlarging oak coppice 
upqn an uplio^itedtscal^ whiph has been practised for 
cuny years upon tb^ Duke's estate, will be detailed 
lender the section of Plaptatia^n. 

It appear^ to be a fact established by experience^ th:^ 
ode coppice wood will not renew itself if it remains unr 
cut beyond the period of 35 or 40 years. 'The g^nenl 
period of cutting i|s 2f yeaf s. An instance of the total 
and perpetual loss of an e^t^nsive an^ Ti^us^ble wood 
on the I>uke of Montrose's estate is in point, and sesms 
to merit the attention of wood-holders. It is in the me* 
mqry of persqns still alive, that about sixty years ago, 
the thriving woqd of Gla^^choilj stretching along th^ 
southern banks of Loch I^atrine ip Perthshire, was sold 
tp the York-building company, whicl^ however, b^ 
came baqkrupt before the woo^ was cut. During the 
unsettlf c^ stat^ o.f the company's affairs, the wood was. 
left standing, his Cirac^'s commissioners not consider* 
ipg themselves entitled, to int^fere with a property 
which had been sold; i^or coul4 th^ orators of the 
<;ompany interfere, their claims not being yet legally 
^tablished. At length the wood was cut down at the 
ag^ of about forty years. It has never renewed its^I^ 
fod now scarce, a trac^ of it remainS' 
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. It 18 4»ilf. within these forty y^ars that the exteiisip% 
^ woods. \^ planting has be^. attenfled to in th|s coiia*) 
ty on a conirid^ble sf^ale. There Ojccpr, in4^4* ^9P^ 
^sul^ed iastanpcs of plantmg trees in the neighbt^iir^ 
hood of th^ houis^ pf ^eat proprietocs some centime 
ixick) and these are consequently arrived now to a large 
;ize. They will come prppp'ly to be noticed undar thi^ 
foHowing section, of timber. 

I'or sqqfie yfar^ past the lafided proprietors of Stir- 
Kugshire have becoo^ duly sensible of the advantages 
ofjtlantations, in. respect of eipbellishment^ of shelter^; 
and of profit.— Many hundreds of acres have been 
<;ktt|ied| within these few year^, with waving forc;^ 
whid^ bfefore presented only barren heaths, or unpro- 
Active pastures. On the estate of Boquhan, in Gar<* 
gunnock paris)i, n^ur MO acr#s have been planted. On 
the estate of Sanchie, ^ eztemivf. plantation of oak, 
ash, beech,' and the varioiis species of the pine, ftimislt 
^festering shelter -from the^ sweeping violence of the 
south-west wind. The exsunple of Sir Charles £d« 
Qionstone of Duntreath, Bart, is, in this, as well as in 
Qiany other instances of rural economy, highly conspi- 
cuous. Mr Archibald fdmonstone of Strathblane pa- 
rish, amon^ijpaay other yaluablecommunicat ions, writes 
it)at « in the years 1^07^ 1808, and 18M, Sir Charles 

, <<has 
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<< has planted on the Duntreath estate upwards of 
«f 200^000 trees of various kinds, but chiefly bard 
^< 'wood/* that is, oak and ash. 

The most extensive and persevering example, how* 
ever, of modern plantation in this county, is furnished 
by his Grace the Dufee tif Montrose, who, for these 
twenty years, has planted^ at an average, sixty acres an^ 
^iitiH^^ ^fid is ra^cMy c6v^fig th^ sftiit^ <6f^tlM ihdun- 
taiM^'fitichffnatf, fdfitf4$^y a bl^k ff^^ wkH ^ 
i^Mng W€N>d. As'the minne^ in Whic^ll-^b^M ^llrfitiu 
iOL&tt^ ^e coA^dted si^mfr'to 'fiirhisK {f'iilodel^il'ffiit 
)^e€t> ^^ ^ail> irhpr^ \^JittM,^ #^ y& a^e^^&bk; ' ' 

Tk^ species of trees t]lkat^tee plilnted ^' ^1^, v^id^V 
^tLfhote^ (^er -pseudo (j^aMs^ h€ekhi Wkh^ ^i 
Scots firs. * "^ i ■ ' ' '*' 

- l^e^bak$ oiill^afe-ijerfi^ in* *he.ikiH«ry JrtBWtla. 
lian ;- dre acbriis W-'^oclilfea fw)m.1Eil^ftdvana*fc>s^ 
kt j^ ki' tfii» Afenth oP'^^A. i TWyvat^^^nenlli^ 
sfflowe^WVetri^ii itt^thi?-sitf*deJ-fi^'^a}«k^ 

Acf '»iB~.«intoVe<^ fiurs^, t^rhefe tH^'hAiiaW 

<br"«W- y^at^i * ^B^ing tWft alibtlt five feet hi^^^iy ^re 
pbiitea^oiit5''H they are t^ Wgh^ so as^ to^b* liiBle tttr 
injttry'frbm' the'#iiid*,^th*y are cnt*c?^er at {6lp. ^ '- '"- 
: -'The other spieeiesdf -ti^lis-are procured prtSdjiaaijr 
froni Glasgo^;^ •"' -*-* <'^^\ ' " ^-"^ '■ ' '=• •-'• • '• -'•' - 

- The leafiing feaJlorei hot^e^er, in the t(itidiict of 'tie 
Buchaiian plantatioift iaf, tCtt'they^e chifeftjr (Erected iq 
tfee exteiisioh'bf oSk cdppfceiwd^d^irf^'ajfh, o^ferthx«^ 
parts of ttie estate' whitJi'ire' not mchided within the 
pleasure grounds. In thfee- lasf'^^ry ^ecies of tfec^ 
h introduced vrfafirli coiurxbutes i!(r OK^am whilst, 
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strength to resial the bli^i^d to support themselves. 
This is generally^^e cafse pibout the fifteenth or slx« 



m the more distant plantations/ ihe,^ grand object is to 
tlothe the countr|^ with oak or ash. \ 

With this ytew, "^ots pr and larcfl^are employed 
ctily as nurses^ when th^ k>ur{K>se is seized, they are 
cut down, and* ujL chi e fly iimaiiAsi. Thii €jye can judgd 
when the oaki have arrive^ at su^ienl^ growth and 

teenth year sf tei* they^ye ' be£p planted. After that 
per>o4,*t^ey ^^ja^t^^ vith r^^^ard t9 thinning a^d 
pruftiog, p«;eciseljr as oak coppice wood is. When- they , 
are of a proper growth, tjiiey are, in the same mapper, 
Ctft dpuvTij 9nd will, in the same manner^ renew^^them^- 
$ely^ for ever,— rThe Scots firs ai^d la^'cbes. which had 
served as nurses, are applicable to many purpqses qf 
rural e$:pnomy. 

In this proc^s$;» 10X)0 p^ks or osh^s are planted m an 
acr,e, and about 1200 Scots firs, with about 400 larche>^ 
asnvnse^. 

T.he plgiijs ve »ot put into the ground by fi^twg 
as is the |;^e49ieral pi::ad:ici^ elsewl^ere. Bdsid^s t^at thii 
operation of pitting \% tedioutej apd consequently expeiji- 
sivi^iit.is found, that ia wet weather the pits ^fiU.'yith 
1«rater \ and that, in dry weather, the mpisturje is ^pt to 
be exhausted 3 in each of which cases, the tender roots 
of the plapt suffer injury. ! " 

I Thp method h§re practiige^ is as foHpws : the operk- 

I tor, .with his spade, forrn^ a pircle of about twelve or 
fifteen inches diameter, and cutting a few inches deeif. 
He then makes three cuts with his spade within the 
circle, crossing each other, as diameters, through the 
centre ; the whole havibg-the amnexed form : * 

He 
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tie ne^t Inserts his spade in, the direction of the line 
A Ay at the distance of a few inches from the centre^ 
and bending the handle of the spade towards himself 
and almost to the ground^ he gently elevates the con^ ; 
tents of the circle, the earth opening in fissures, in the 
idirection of the cuts which had been made through the 
tentre. At the same instant, he inserts his plant at the 
line A A, pushing it forward to the centre, and assist- 
ting Its roots to ramble in the various fissures ; he lets 
down the earth by removing his spade, and liaving 
pressed it into a compact state with his foot, the opera- 
tion is finished by adding ^ thin covering of earth, witii 
the gra^y side down, by way of a top-dressing. 

This is the method employed in plailting oaks. That 
used in plaitting Scots firs and larches is still more simi- 
pte; a single cut of sufiicicfnt depth is inade with the 
spade, and then the earth is elevated, as before, by a 
cross cut A A, into which the plant is inserted^ and 
gently pushed forward, till its roots obtain fuO adxn^- 
tion into the son. 
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tf this ffidbod, an expniencdd tftan wQl plant 900 
oaks in a day, or between 6 and 700 larches and Scots 
&$• Puch a man will plant a whole acre^ with th^ pro- 
portions whidi hslVe hten mentioned of the various 
species of trees, in five days ; arri it is estimated that 
such an expert person will do as much in fifteen days 
as twenty ordinary men will do in- one day. - The ex- 
pelled of laboor in planting an acre, extlusiVe' of .en- 
dosing and draining, may be calculated by stating that 
the usual Wagei of sttdi a person are half a crown a 
day. »• 

When it i^ liecelsary to dr^ the ground before it 
is planted, the earth taken £rom the drains is used in 
giving the top-dressing which has been mentioned. The 
operation costs from 10 to SOs. per acre. In dry moor-- 
ish soils, where plants would not otherwise thrive, the 
gtoond b thrown up into bay beds, and the stuff taken 
firom the inter^ob is spread on the. sur£ice. 

There is one other method of extending plantations, 
practised on tl&e Duke of Montrose's estate, which me- 
rits th^ attention of all proprietors of coppice wood* In 
all such woods, ^het« occur many vacant spaces, of 
greater or less extent* Into these vacant spaces. larches 
are dropped during the first season after the wood is 
cut and enclosed. In the course of the six years that 
the endosnre must be preserved, these get above the 
teach of cattle^ and w31^ one day, add. much valuable 
timber to the general stock. 

Within these twenty years, about ISOO acres Karve 
thus been plam^d on ^ Grace's estate in Buchanan; 
whidif redomibg according to the proportlonsmtetjoned 
aliote^amounu to one milHoii two handled thoosaiidoaks 

•nd 



( )Oid asb^; mthf «ekrijf ;:l?ippa la^lUpm cJilfdSi:^^ j6p^ and 

. It i$. (Mily n^^sftrylW p4A | few iW)ril« ifiili r^gaid 
to the m^hoi of f«)wwgr^o.'i^WJp«6.w]iichis 
jitfadtiawL: . .. ;, i, q; ; :.; ^ . .: 

i' JnHdbeiaumi«^r frw^ pfvlhft.iAirpafe Hwiy^r ^ Ju- 
-.fidbaa4Qi the woiwdcis, udf^e^j yfi^fe .flHcfey.pr.^itK:^ 

mopth of April, when the juices begin to flow : at*ijligt 
time as maoh reso^! vs^ill floi?) firgoi:^^ ^0pB4!a&will 
.JEbiman ^mnti ov^rrtt. -1 .,,>,.; ,;j_. • \ ,!^ • . ^ 
It is sdtogedEier winsGtse2^f tfy^^iisis^ ^ t^ oj^i^r^- 

• 

tor 'and uses of :the;.^a)jous.$p^i^ of tse^ that auge 

pnufdpgHj cvkm^ in rdciderji^ |)l9ii|jitu>$ks.v The mst- 

{do (acer ps^dc^af^lm^) 13 n3»(^,Mse4 in viuious |dn4s 

bf ihachineryi, Th^ b$>^tyj th^ rapid |;w)wth, tjxe Jbar^- 

^Mfis.and Sii€Qmbustibi^y of tb^ i^cb have given it a 

dficided'pr^fereoce io tht Sco|« fir* It is known, how- 

cs^er, to bt iiaMc to «Q9. disadva^tlge ; it is .lialj^e tp 

r/z^,.as wc caU k, /nr tofir;^, j^tx having. been sanr|i 

into dealSy nrhkh renders it lej^s pf;i>Rei^ for flporing, as 

trfiUflS saanf other pwpo^. [W^th^ tj^s nc^y.bip 

tctHedied by debying to use it Cor a.cm^id^rabl^ tig:^ 

'flfter it k a^fvm, and by piaciug: it in a.eert^u) iofmi 

«rith the appKcation of fiarces su^ien^ to coontera^ 

this tendency to warping, remainito-bp a^psrt^inedf : 

Bircfa^'when sheltered from the. bke^of catd^, g^ws 

xmturallyy^vin td the .summita^ o£ ter' mounWA^.j^t 

least, «hiKe of the .second ovder, as may he seen ifi.tbe 

jftaconsibk gkna andawiflusof oufiper.fiiMcbiu^l)^ ^4^ 
J . Diymen, ' 
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Drymen. Could the cxpence of enclosing be cficoun- 
fered by proprietors} what an incalcukUe benefit would 
arise from sheltering these weather-beaten afesiiions with 
belts of this hardy tree ! , - 

Befiore dosing this sttbiert, it may be proper ^o tak^ 
notice of one species of plantation which has been 
lately introduced into Stirlingshire, and which promises 
to proTe-of great advantage. 

The cnltivation of a species of willow, called here 
the red saughf has been long practised in the carses of 
this county. It is of rapid growth, and very useful for 
many domestic and rural purposes. A young man, who 
has planted this tree, may live tp see it ready for cut- 
cmg before he is very dd. 

But the willow plantation which is now held in view 
is that lately established on the estate of Mr Fpyer of 
Bogside, in the pansh of Baldeinock. A piece of low 
lyingyeddish claygronnd, consisting of about ten acres, 
is held in lease, 'and a willow plantation formed on it, 
by Mr William Atwell, basket maker, }Cing-street, 
Glasgow. He plants about 45,000 willow stocks to 
the acre } preferring that thickness, contrary to the ge<» 
i^eral practice of planting thinner^ because, during the 
£rst two or three years, they are more productive of 
twigs for baskets ; and because, when the stocks have 
attained sufficient strength tp bear hoops for hogsheads, 
these, being confined to a narrow space, shoot up 
stiaighter, voA fitter for the ccxyper, than if sdlowad to 
straggle. As this plantation is yet in its infancy, it 
would be premature to attempt a calculation of its ad- 
vantages. Mr Atwdl has another plantation of wil« 
lows, of three or four acres, in the neighbourhood of 

P Glasgow^ 
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GlasgoW) which, in point of luxuriancoi and the se- 
lection of the most apt>roved varieties of the willow 
tribe, is^^SiCeemed a curiosity. This, indeed, as wdlas 
the other, is too young to produce hoops, which, in 
Mr Atwell's opinion, ought pot to be allowed to grow 
till the stocks have acquir^ a considerable degree of 
vigour. The varieties of which he most approves are 
the yellow, the Huntingdon, the Spaniard, and a neT0 
kindj^ which has not yet obtained a specific name. 

Jporm of Plantations. 

Having spoken so largely of the mode of conducting 
plantations in this county, it may be proper to add a 
few words with respect to their yorw. They are con- 
structed, ^specially when designed for shelter, in the 

form of belts, or lengthened slips, of various depth. 

■ 

In s^ district like this, w^iere the south-west wind 
sweeps over a narrow isthmus for about 137 days in 
the year, the construction and direction of these belts 
is of peculiar importance.. When they are designed for 
shelter, tjiey ought always, when circumstances will 
permit, to oe directed from N.W. to S.E.' so as to break 
the violence o; those winds which principally annoy this 

climate. ' 

The 

I , .. .. > 

1 i '-l ' j i ''li i - i i r'T i T- r — '1- " ' I • 

• For the above particulars with regard to willow planta- 
tioiis, the Kcporter is indebted 16 his ingenious friend, thr 
Kev. Mr Stirling of Pott, who hfes himself lately fprmod a, 
vi How' plantation, wfth a fair prospect of buccws. 
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The necessity of this attention is obvious to evcrj 
eye in the bleak districts of Slamannan, and the west* 
em part of Muiravonside. There the soil is light and 
meagre ; and some grounds held in cultivation are ele- 
vatedy as has been noticed, * 620 feet above the level 
of the sea. Shelter is here the great desideratum. In 
Slamannan little has be«i done in this way ; snd the 
few belts that occur are by br too narrow and scanty. 
In the eastern district of Muiravonside, the subject 
seems to be better understood, and the practice applied 
with happy effect. The belts of planting are directed 
so as to ward off the most pernicious blasts, and they 
are of considerable depth. Though they 9re of recent , 
origin in this quarter, their beneficial efiVcts are already 
evident* The soil appears to be ameliorated, and the 
produce improved, precisely in the measure that shelter 
is g^ven, by the Judicious direction and progressive ad- 
vancement of these belts of planting. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that the climate, and consequently the r 
soil of any country, may be improved in an incalculable 
degree by increasing the shelter given by plantations. 

Hedge-row trees have the same efiect, so far as their 
influence extends, and. they are frequent in the lower 
parts of this county. They not only add to the beauty 
of any country, but, in process of time, they* become 
timber, i^nd, if in this district they have not suc- 
ceeded so well as the trees in ^plantations the obviQUs 
causes 9re, the violence of the blasts, and the want of 
$hdter, which may, by attention, be removed. 

. .: P 2 SECT. 
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Stirlingshire may be justly denommated a well- 
timbered county, throughout the greatest part of its 
extent. The reserves in the CjDppice woods alone^ 
which have been already noticed as haviihg arrived^ 
many of them, at a large size, amount to many thou- 
sands. There is much fine timber, oak, beech, asfaji 
8tc. in the lawn at Buchanan. At Killearn, the estate 
6f Sir James Montgomery, Baronet, Jthere are larches, 
planted about sixty years ago, which are more than 100 
feet high, and above nine feet in circumference. There 
is a great quantity of full grown wood, consisting of 
oak, ash, beech, elm, and maple, on the estates of Bo- 
quban, Gargunnock, Touch, Sauchie, Bannockbum> 
Polmaise, Culcruich, &c. &c. The timber in the lawn 
at Callander house is remarkable for its age and quan- 
tity and size, and the era of its having been planted 
approaches to a certainty. The Earl of Callander had 
accompanied Charles II. in his exile, during the com- 
moi^wealth. Upon his return, at the restoration, he 
employed himself in embellishing his estate, in the style 
that he had observed on the continent, and particu- 
larly in planting various kinds of forest trees. These 
trees are now, of cQnsequence9 a century and a half 
old. 

There 
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There are instances in tliis coulitj of oak coppice 
wood having been allowed to become timber^ by thiiiF* 
ningtlie trees^ suppressing the tindei^ood, ^id^with- 
h<dding the axe; There b a beaOiifui wood> o£ this 
kind to the east o£ Buchanan house* Callander wood, 
of near 300 acrds, undoubtedly a coppice driginally, 
has beien treated ia tiiis manner^ and has now b^ome 
timber. 



ttentdrkaile Trees* 

Some oaks in the lawn of Buchanan are probaUy 
hear three hundred years old. They have grown to u 
great size. Their beautifui forms, and picturesque ap- 
pearance, are vety striking. 

At Blarchois, *m the parish of Strathfolane, there are 
two remarkable oaks^ uxKler the largest of 'which.the 
road "passes. << It is 15 feet in circumfex%nce;'and its 
<< branches form the radii of a circle 30 yards in dia- 
^ meter. The other grows Hear it, and though not 
« quite so large, is a more beautiful tree,, having a taller 
« trunk, and being more closely covered with foli- 
«< age."* Indeed, the larger tree, it may be remark- 
ed, is fast verging to decay. 

There is in the parish of Orymen an alder tree (be- 
tulaalnus) which, in 1795, measured 19 f feet round 
the trunk. Its arms were then decayed, and dropping 
off; but new shoots were, at the same time, springing 

PS- btit 
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oat from the top of the stem^ which haye since become 
respectable hrancho. 

There is an ash tree in the church yard of . Drymea 
which is said to be 150 years old: at one foot above 
the ground^ it measures 15 feet in circumference^ and 
at the middle of the trunk> 13 feet 8. inches. 

In the middle of Torwood, in, the parish of Duni-' 
pace, stood the celebrated tree called Wallace's Oak, 
in 'the hollow trunk of which that hero is said to have 
secreted himself after his defeat in the north. It is 
said) when entire, to have measured 12 feet in dia- 
meter^ or about 36 feet in circumference.* Of this 
tree only a few decayed fragments now remain, and 
these will also soon disappear, from the eagerness of 
the virtuosi to obtain even the smallest portion of them 
^^ a memorial of that patriot warrior. 
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jF by wA$TEs are to be understood commons^ or lands 
of which no individual possesses the exclusive property^ 
but oJF which a number of adjacent proprietors claim 
the common use^ it may be observed that there is very 
little land oi this description in Stirlingshire. 

There is one tract or moorish ground, of about 360 
acres, in the parish of Polniont, of this description. It 
IS of little value. Perhaps a few other instances of the 
same kind may occur. 

In the immediate vicinity of Falkirk, a tract of about 
150 acres, the property of Mr Forbes of Callander, 
much of which is of excellent quality, and all capable 
of improvement, was occupied, for time immemorial, 
by the feuars of the vObge, as a common, for feal and 

P4 divot 
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diyot (for cbrering their houses) and for pasturage. It 
was consequently in a state of nature, and mostly co- 
v^red with furze. The houses in Falkirk being nov 
generally slated, the servitude^became of little use, and 
the villagers have resignedf it to- Mr Forbe^ for a va- 
luable consideration : He is now improving it in a pro- 
per stile; so that this tract of land, formerly of no va- 
lue, will soon add to the beauty as well as to the riches 
of this district. ^ 

If again, by wastes we are to understand ground that 
has not been yet applied, or 'that is incapable of being 
applied to the production of grain, we must conclude^ 
that of the 5^8,000 Scots acres ^viiich the county is 
reckoned ito, contain, S20,000 acret must be denom^ 
Dated »«./*> ^ . 

1 

This, however, would be a very erroneous estimate. 
Iif Stirlingshire there are Certainly 8000 acres occujned 
by coppice woods, plantaitions, and timberj 2000 acres are 
a sufficiently low estimate for lakes, ponds, rivers, roads^ 
towns> and villages. There will remain 210,000 acres^ 
of which w*e may account 195,000 as pasture) and ot" 
this, at least two-thirdS| including the whole range of 
the Lennox hills> together with Benlomond, may be 
considered as constituting pasture ground inferior to 
none i^ Scotland. The heaths of Buchanan and Dry- 
]!rien, though they are hot of so good quality, are still 
valuable sheep-pastures *, and what afibrds valuable pas- 
ture for she^p cannot be denominated a Waste. 

There 

• ScQ p, 39. 
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There will renuJiiy then, to be fonaidered as wastes, 
only the mosses of various depth and quality, which 
occur, of grealer or less extent^ in ahnost every district 
of this coimty ; »id the whole of these may be iosttmated 
as amounting to 16 or 17,000 acrto. 

Of these many, it must be acknowledged, appear to 
be impracticable. * The moss of Alva, the great moss 
that stretches eastward from Cumbemanld through 
IKomaiman, Muiravonside, and Bolmont^ with some of 
the deep mosses in the upper parts of Buchanah and 
Drymen, seem to come under*tfaas diaracter. 

But whatever the scientific discoveries and practice 
of foture ages may be able to eflfecc with regard to 
these^ there is every reason to expect, that not only 
the light and shallow moorish grounds which abound 
an this county may be improved, but even that the 
patches of deep moss which disfigure the itruh plains 
of Airth, St. Nioiaas, and K^pen, will soon disappear, 
and give way to the ridh day soil on which they art 
incumbent. 

1* With respect to tiie shallow mosses and moorish 
lands which extend widely throu^ the parishes of 
Buchiman, Drymen, Balfron, St. Ninians, &c« pethape 
the most beneficial purpose to which thcf can be ap» 
plied) or to which nature admits of their application, is 
the pasture of cattle. And, in this view, all perhaps 
that is in the power of human industry to do, is to im- 
prove the soil and herbage by sheltering it firom the 
impetuous winds, by draining off the superfluous mois- 
ture. 
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ture> and sometimes bf paring- and bcuming the sor- 
xacc>* 

Of all these methods pfameliocition^ however^ it ia 
presmhed that none wiU prove more effectual than that 
of sheltering the soil bjr plantations^ which» if formed 
of the hardy natives of these regions^. Jrirdi}' alder, amd 
mountain ash, to which might be added the Scots fir, 
wcHjld, in process of time, give warmth to thexlimatey 
and nourishment to the herbage,, even 'on. very: high 
elevations. > It is certain that the most beneficisd effects 
might be produced in dai^way, in. the bleaker districts of 
Slamanna% Mulravonsidev Denny, St. Ninians, Balfron, 
and.Diymeiu . The practice of bm-ning the heath upon> 
the mountains. in early spring, has been . mentioned^f: 
and contributes. :greatly to the improvement of the 
herbage.' j ;' ,1--- .•"Jv •::..' -j .- .-, ■ . 

On the outskirts of the. heaths of.Balfrctn. where 
the n^ossy stratum^ does ndt'eacceed.a few inchies ia 
depth,. hiahy acresuhave been rbstoned to a state of. pro* 
ductiveness by tearing up the ground with the hsxvy. 
Scots plough, giving it a.'yeaii^ fallow^ and adding a 
copious do^ ^ linis. Wheire the depth of.the mossy^ 
strat^m^ i& inconsiderable, this- methodr.wtll, ,in sdxhostf 
every instance; be accompanied with successiA , 

: : - ILWith 



* Wben pstriug sTKi burning are.cti^ploycd, ^t )vill be neces* 
sary ^o t-e:ilore andimprpve the kerbagp, b^ l^y^^i^S !^j^^ '^'^ 
tivc, grassc^s, sued as the fcstuca ovina, the alopccurus, the 
poasy aDtboxanthum odoratum, holcus mollis et lanatuf, 
white rtovcr,- fire;- . .--. . ^ .. 

t p. 26-. 



IL With feptA to the deep ihdsftes of Kippen, Sc 
Ninians, and Airth^ though their extent is noir incon<* 
sidet^ble, and their present value almost eqaal to no* 
thing, they hold a place of high importance in the eye 
of the agriculturist, with regard to their • history, the 
mode of their improvement, and their certain foture 
value. 

The history of the low lying mosses on the Forth 
has been already sketched ; * it now remains to speak 
of the method which is employed to reduce them,' and 
to recover the subjacent soil. 

It appears^that Mr James Uyeof Skifgarton, In the 
parish of Kippen, was the first who, about the yeaf 
1790, conceived the idea of floating off the moss soil 
into the Forth, by a stream of water } an idea-whick 
has been so happily adopted and pursued there, and ici 
the adjacent extensive moss of Blairdrummond, and 
which has already added to the productive soil of this 
district, many thousand acres of the richest quality. 
Mr Ure first tried to carry off a small stripe of his 
moss by means of a rivulet that runs into the Fortli ) 
and, finding that the scheme was easily practicable, he 
entered into a contract with his neighbour, Mr Edmon* 
stone of Broich, (without whose concurrence he could 
not act, on account of the levels, and the interference 
of their lands) to carry in a stream of vrater upon their 
joint prope^y in the knoss. They began by clearing 
away the upper stratum, which, as has been stated in 

giving 
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givipg the liistoiy of this mosSf tOBsisb of a ^oft spongy 
substance of no value : they next digged the subjslc^nt 
stratuni down to the dzj for i^el ; and thus, every 
year, a small portion of rich carse soil was gained. 
> The same m^hod, nearly, is still enmloyed, in re» 
ducing these mosses. They consist, as has been stated»^ 
of two strata ; the superior one of a soft, white, spongy 
substance, to the d^h of five or six feet ; the inferior^ 
of a blacky compact peat, to the d^pth cMFfour (»: five 
feet, and the whole mass incumbent on a rich clay. 

In order to remove this body of moss, or peat earth» 
the first step is to draw a ditch round the wh<^€ area^ 
of a depth somewhat greater than the upper, or spcmgy 
stratum { then every person who has occasion to pro- 
cure fuel from this moss employs himself for some 
days during the winter and qiring^ in throwing the up- 
per stratum into- the ditch, into which the stream is 
now . adinittted, and the stuff" is carried off* into the 
Forth. 

In this manner, a stripe of ground, from ten to fif- 
teen feet in breadth, is annually cleared of the uppei* 
stratum around the whole area of the mossy soil. The 
lower stratum of black, compact peat earth, remains 9 
and in this the people of the neighbourhood dig their 
fuel, and on its surface they spread out their peats to 
dry 'f whence this space, which had been 'cleared of the 
spcmgy upper stratum, is here caU^ spreadfieieL 

6ut as the quahtity of fuel that is annually digged 
exhausts only a small proportion of the space that had 

been 
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been annually cleared of the upper stratum, the mediod 
practised is this : when, in process of time, the sprea^tfidi 
has acquired an extent of about thirty or forty yard^, 
a ditch or canal is drawn seround if, at its upper ex- 
tremity, wliere k joins the unrechimed moss. There 
is, at the same time, a deep ditch formed around the 
extreme verge of the whole area : this ditch extends to 
the depth oi a loot or eighteen inches in the subjacf^M: 
clay. The two ditches or canab fc^m concentric circles, 
including the spreadjleid in the inttermediate space.- 

This spread/Sddf or imeiinedxate space, is now di- 
vided into small longitudinal portions, resembling the 
lazy beds in which potatoes are sometimes phnted, by 
canals or ditches, forming segments of the diameter of 
the concentric circles which surround the mossy area. 
The stream is now let into the innermost canal, and 
the small canals are, at the same time, filled. Men are 
stationed on each side of them, who toss in the peat 
earth with their spades ; it is carried by the stream in- 
to the deep ditch which surrounds the area, and floated 
j^to the river. 

In this process, a thin stratum of nine or twelve 
inches is left, above the clay, consisting partly of black 
peat earth, and partly of the remains of wood. This, 
in the dry season (generally in the month of August )j, 
is burnt, and contributes to the fertilization of the 
n^wlyacquired soil. The roots of the oaks, which still 
stick hst m the clay, are gradually dug out, or burnt, 
which is often a tedious, and always a laborious opera- 
tion. The soil thus recovered is henceforth a rich 
arable carse. 

•-J 

To 
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, ;To make an 2cre o£ sprfadjlild^miylef by the above 
process^ Mr Galbraitb of Blackhousei wbo has; hiroseify 
in the course of forty years, clewed more than twenty- 
four acres,, states the es^pence to be' from 181. to '16L 
The land, thus cleared, wilt yMd four, and sometimes 
five good crops of oat&i without manuiif^s^ and this he 
finds to be the surest crop, aft^r such a soil has. btten 
^wly recovered. Some of his neighbQ^r8, after hav- 
ing taken this course of crops, leave the ground in this 
exhausted condition ; and it is remarkable that the soil 
is in a short time covered, as the Reporter observed, 
jinth the phleum prateuse, and the holcus lanatus ;-and 
the ditches luxuriantly filled with the poa aquatica, all 
of which grasses cattle are extremely fond of. Mr Gal- 
braith, however, disapproves of this exhausting process. 
His own method is, after having taken three crops of 
oats, to summer- fallow the ground, and to give it a co- 
pious dose of lime ; and he finds that, after it is well 
wrought up, and the. manure incorporated with th^ 
soil, it will produce abundant crops q{ wheat, b^ai|s» 
barley, &c. for several years. 

, This process pf recovering soils cov^r^4 by a deep 
stratum of mpss, it must be a^nowledged, i^ slow i 
butyto remove the. whole. mass .from. top to bottom at 
once,. woul4 .require ipore i^tun double the. expence 
which has been ..stated as x^eceosary to the rendering an 
acre of ^pcadfieli arable.. It must- J^^ 'k^epc in view, 
l]|e3idjes, thati, in, ,t^ Kippen mosses^ , regard is had to 
the. future sui>ply^.of fuel tq the adjacent district^ 

In. reducing, t^e: great moss of Blairdrummqndy 
which, lying in the county of Perth, falls -not to b^ 
d^cribed ipinutely in this work^ the process is some- 

^ what 
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ipfhat different In it^' detail,- thotigk founded entirely 
upon the same prindple; There^ the moss is let our, 
in small lots, to families, which have^ at length, be^ 
come so numerous as to form' populous villages/ Their 

V 

leases contain clauses by whicii they are obliged to clear 
a certain space in a certain time, and, having no othef 
occtipiatioti, i^ is their mterest to clear their lots as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Besides a considerable rivulet 
which traverses the moss at Kincardine, -water i9 supl 
plied from the driver Te^th, which is raised by tneanft 
of a Fersiati '.wheels and conveyed by a wooden pipey 
of eighteen inches in diameter, into a reservoir c^^tri- 
cally situated in the moss. From this reservoir' the 
water is distributed to the occupants of the difi^r^t 
lots according . to certain fixed regulations : and every 
occupant, at the proper season, .and when he enjoys 
the command of water^ tumbles the moss from top to 
bottom, hito small canals previously formed, and floats 
it off into the river ; still leaving, as in the instance of 
the Kippen niosses, some inches of peat earth, to-be 
burnt, or incorporated with the soil. 

It is proper to state, that a gentleman of this district 
inade an attempt, some years agb) to improve a consi- 
derable piece of his moss after the Ayrshire metho.d> 
by divining the surface, by digging it, and laying oa 
Ume ; but the experiment did not succeed. Mr Gal- 
braith also tried to improve two acres of moss after the 
same method, the ope on the high moss, the other on 
the spreadfidd. He states that he had a tolerable crop 
of potatoes ; bu( tha^ a crop of oats and grass did not 
succeed. 

* ^ indeed, 
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Indeed, tvheii d&e constitution of these eRleotivo 
mosses, as it has been already described, it comideredt 
it will not appear snrprising that attempts at surfiico* 
improyement should always fail. In mosses 13ce thes^ 
of a depth from nine to eleven feet, the upper stfatum 
«of which consists of a wet spongy substance* it cannot 
be expected that any manure will convert much of it 
into a soil )avourable for vegetation : and eves^ tboagh# 
by accumulating manure upon the sur£we, an sd^CBta* 
tious .stratum of good soil miay be created, 8t9l the in.* 
ert cold mass that lies below must have the effect, of 
chilling the surface, and of destroying vegetation. The 
Ayrshire niethod may do^ and has actually proved e£» 
lectual in reducing mosses of small depth, and of a &» 
vourable declivity ; but as to the deep and level mosses 
of Airth, 'St Ninians, Kippen, and Kineardine, to re* 
move the whole mass> and to expose the subjacent 
clay, appears to be the only cejrtaiin mode of improve* 
ment. 

As to forests, there are now none properly so called 
in Stirlingshire. The forests of Callander and Tot'* 
wood,. of which some traces still rfmain, were royal 
fprests ; as was also that of Dundaff, which has, brng; 
figo, icQtaUy disappeared. 



Upon the whole, with regard to the wastes of 
Stirlingshire, it may be observed, that, though there is 
only a very small portion of the county which £dls to 
be comidered as totally inapplicr%ble to the purposes 

either 



tidier of pasttrre ^ of mgncnltatey stift, it ditist be ac- 
knowledged: that thend are many extensive tracts o^ 
gfonnd, irl»9i might be made, by rnddstiy,' to yield 
returns ihcakulably larger Aan they prodace at pre- 
^itt. in ai national point of vietr, espedaHy at the 
present perfek}, there eamxot be an object of greater im-> 
portante thatr that dF rendermg the Bf Irish empire ih« 
dependent of imports of .grain from foreigff <;o(mtpies| 
atad: df eVen making the catture and prodtrctiveness of 
oart)wn s^il keep pace with the demands of an m^eas-r 
hkg^ popnlation. 

Wt know what soibe ancient tiatiotis Mi^ done> 
whose popnlatidn exceeded the ordinary produfctive-i 
fress of thi son. ¥n the mountains of andent Piatestmey 
every particle of the soil was occupied In prckhidtlg 
food for man. Barren rocks were rendered fertile, by 
carrying earth to them from a distance. The narrowest 
slips of soil, on the faces of the hills, were propped up 
with walls, and carefully cultivated. In Japan, a cli- 
mate naturally bleak and unfertile, we are informed * 
that the mountains are cultivated to the very summit. 
Not a particle of any substance fit for fertilizing the 
soil is lost i but even oh the public roads, and in the 
streets of the towns, receptacles zte provided for pre- 
serving substances so useful in supplying the wants of 
an industrious and populous nation. 

How must one be filled with regret to observe the 
little attention that is paid, in many districts of our own 

Q country,. 
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country, to objects of such high importanice. Whilst 
our ingenuity and industry have carried the arts to a 
degree of perfection which no nation ancient or mo- 
dem has ever reached, agrictilture . b, in many in- 
stances, only begimiing to emerge into notice. How 
many precious tracts of ground, well fitted for pro- 
ducing food for man> meet the eye in eveicy quarter, 
lying in a state of nature ? In the higher districts of 
Stirlingshire, where, in former times, the population 
was greater, but is now diminished by emigrations to 
the mani!ifacturing towns and viUages, marks of a cuU 
tivation, prompted by necessity, may be traced pretty 
far up on the skirts of the mountains. These lands^ 
once under the operation of the spade or of the plough, 
might be again easily brought into cultivation, with all 
the ameliorations which they have acquired frpm nature^ 
in a course of successive years. 



f 
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CHAPTER in. 



Improvements. 



SECT. 1. — BRAINING. 

As a certain degree of moisture is necessary to vegc* 
tation, so a superabundance (^ it> lodged in' the soil^ is 
destructive of the growth of useful vegetables) and pro^ 
motes that of aquatic plants of little value. 

In Stirlingshire, the methods Which hate beefi in- 
Tented for removing superabundant moisture are only 
of recent introduction, and are employed only on a 
very circumscribed scale. 

Elkington's manner of draining has been brought in- 
to use by some enterprising agriculturists, and is, with- 
x>ut question, the most effectual of all others, in porous 
soils, which abound in springs. — It would seem to be 
preposterous ^o. enter, on thb occasion, into a detailed 

Q 2 description 
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description of this methodj wluch is now so well 
knownj and an account of which may be found in 
every treatise on agriculture. 

The grand principle upon which this method is 
founded is, the detection of the subterdUieous source 
or reservoir, in which the superabundant moisture ori- 
^ates ; and the next step is,* to carry it off by cuts of 
sufficient d^pth to reach this resefvoii'j or by boring 
and tapping, according to: circumstances. ^ 

All that seems necessary to be suggested further is, 
that the aquatic pbnts which grow on such soils will 
always prove sure guides in detecting the sources of 
the springs. Wherever the various species of Junci or 
rushes cover the soil, a certain indication is afforded of 
subterraneous water. Water cresses, ranunculus hede^ 
raceus, veronica becabunga, and particularly that mi-» 
nute^lant, the rnontia JbrUana^ fiimish the most deci- 
sive indications of a soil full of springs. A little atten- 
tion to observations of this kind, directed by an ordi- 
nary degree of common sense, will enable any man to 
practise the EUdngtonian mode of drainingf without 
fiuther instruction. 

The proper draining qf the carse s<m1 of StirUag- 
shir^ when its great, value is considered, must appear 
to be an object of peculiar interest. There ate^ in- 
d^edy few springs in the carses, and there is according- 
ly little occasion for under-draining. But smrfaeeJtrait^ 
ing is here more necessary than in any othw soil what- 
ever. The subsoil of carse land is compact^ and not 
easily pervious to water i and^ in the course of agricul- 
tural operations, during a long series of year«, this 
compactness is continually increased by the tread of 

horses^ 
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kine6» and bjr the ^tti^4>f the implmenu that aif^ 

Indiese arse groondsj it^was the cnstidin^ of oid^ to 
cut open diains of- tea fiset Wide^ and of a v^ cnft- 
sidenble depth. The ol]^ol that was principally had 
i Tiew itas to pcoture day Aom thcte dkches £m* m»> 
twring the adjacent fielda. The cbjr was alkmed to 
lie a year upon the ground ; k was then duxed wkh 
Auig^ and spread out upon barley ground. But, since 
sammer^faUowuig and the cufciii^ of nAeat have been 
so generaUy antnxlaoed^ this< piactke has gone iiMo dis* 
use: the vide drauns ai;e fSled up, and th^BU' place 6iip«» 
j^iied bjranali open 'drains, to cany off the superSn<nM ^ 
water into a iarge common drain, which convoys k in- 
to the river. By this method, much ground is saved, 
and held under crop, which was formeriy oselefts* 

With rcgalpd to these open drains, which are indiV 
pensably necessary to carry off the waiter that fatb 
from the sky, and kxlges upon the surface, k is much 
to he cegretted tiiat, m too many'kistances, iktle 9C« 
tention is paid to giving them a pn^per depth, or clear«> 
ing than when they ariexhoaked «ip* These lands, as 
has been stated^ are only a far ieet above the tev^A of 
the forth ; and k is obvious that :«ihen the drains are 
not of a sufficient depth, the surface of the water wMch 
they contain will be nearly on a lenrd with the adjacent 
fields, and that, instead of draining off, they will send 
back the water upon them. This situation of things is • 
too fivquent in Ihe carses. 

An instance in point, c^ the beneficial effects even of 
deep ploughing, in draining carse lands, was obligingly 
communicated to the Reporter by the intelligent pro- 

Q 3 prietor 
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prietor of the estate of iLeckie)* situated upon the 
Forthi a few miles to the west oF Stirlmg.-^Wheo he 
succeeded, about seventeen years ago, to this estate, 
which contains near 1000 acres of carse, he found the 
soil a cdpui mortuumi and altogether ui^^roductiye. 
It had been under cultivation for a long series of years. 
The practice had been to plough only to the depth of 
tw6 inches, or two inches and a half. That small por- 
tion of the sou had, accordingly, by continued cultiva* 
tion, become much pulverized; whilst the subjacent 
stratum had, on the other hand, become hardened and 
compacted .by the same process, so as to become totally 
impervious to water. The water consequently stag- 
nated between the soil .that was held in cultivation, 
and that which lay imnlediately beneath it, as if the 
latter had been till or rock. 

This gentleman, happening to travel over a similar 
sml in the neighbourhood, remarked an acre of carse 
ground which the occupier had trenched, or dug up to 
a considerable depth, with the sp^de ; whilst an adja- 
cent field, of the same quality, continued to be culti- 
vated according to the old practice. He observed that, 
in harvest, the ^cre that had been dug with the spade 
produced a luxuriant crop, whilst the neighbouring 
field was unproductive. 

The hint suggested by these observations was imme- 
diately adopted. The gentleman caused his carse lands 
. to be ploughed to twice the depth that they had for- 
merly 
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merlybeen; and dradns were, at the same time^con«* 
•stracted to cairy off the supdrfluo^ moisture. By 
this proeess, a vast addition was made to the permanent 
sts^e of the soil. By the oontintied . influence of the 
atmosphere, loaded as it is with the natural aci^s which 
are so coiiducive to Tegetafiooi the ground is soon 
rendered and long continu0s fertile. 

By this simple improvemetU of jdoughing deep^ the 
water^ which was formerly lodged 2| Inches below the 
surface, now finds rocHn to diffuse itself; and what is 
superfluous is carried off t>y proper drains. The sub* 
jacent soil, being subjected to less pressure, has bo* 
come, in a* certain degree, porous. In short, these 
carses have become dry. 

It is worth while to remark, that a most material 
consequence with regard to the healthiness of tbiis vi- 
cinity has followed this improvement. The gentleman, 
who had the goodness to communicate the above ac^* 
count, had formerly practised, with great reputation, 
as a physician in Stirling. During the period of his 
practice, he states that intermittent fevers were an* 
nually epidemic in the carses of Gargunnock and Kip^ 
penj occasioned evidently by the infectious miasmata 
arising from the wet soil, impregnated with the animal 
and vegetable substances which had been employed as 
manure, together with the exuviae of plants which had 
been left to rot upon the ground. Since the soil has 
been rendered dry, however, by the new mode of cul- 
tivation which has been described, intermittent fevers 
have disappeared, and are now altogether unknown in 
^t neighbourhdod. ' 

/ Qi It 
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It 0^79 f9$ii^^ be aski^'wh^Cff tbe VApowrs «rliich 
mse {torn the va»t trMsta ef moss tint ve $itttt«Ml k 
tfab detghbourhoodv may not be Te:q>6cted to prodwoe 
the aai»e 4isiea8es» and <to comtiniie their prevalence as 
Hormerly. Hie feet is> that thif ave i)dt feimd to do 
this. The ¥i^>ouir9 thait aris^ 'from i^iossj or peatH»^ 
are not miasmatou^ as4 are not found to ja»diioe lU 
«ffecte Mpon beaiidn. Peat^-earth ecmsiats of a collection 
of vegetable siibstaiiees jbeld in an insoluble state hjr an 
dntiaqptic acid. The inhabitaiits of (he moss viUi^ 
M BlairdruxniDond are as heafchy as any in the neighr 
bourhood. 

'With regard to the finm of the ^iose or co¥ered 
drains which are employed to cany off collections of 
6ubtei:Taneoiis waters, a f^w word^ will suffice. 

The most perjscty as well as the most expen^ve, is 
that in which the bottom is first covered with fia^ ; 
^if the bottom be a hard tiU, this expence may be saved) 
a wall oi some inches in height is built upon each side^ 
and flags laid over at top. The earth is then levelled 
over the whole. In the extensive lawn of 'Buchanan, 
inuch draiiung has been e:s;eci)ited in thk maofier,. with 
the happiest effea. * 

A less expensive form qI covered drains is to place 
the flags on edgi^ in the bottom, inclining towards each 
other in the form of an an angle, or pavilion, at top. 
Small stones are then thrown in, which consolidate the 
flags in that positiop^ and the whole is covered over 
with earth. 

Another n^ethod is, aft^ the ditch has been dug to 
a proper depth, to fill it up to the height of 18 inches 
with loose stones, the largest at the bottom, and the 

smaller 



* 
smaller ones at the top. It is usual to cover th^se with 
broomy furze) jumper, .or otl^er brush*wood ; and the 
whole is covered with earth, the green side of the first 
turf being generally turned down. These are, in this 
county, /ailed rumbling syverSf or drains. 

To all these kinds of covek^ed dn^ the mole is a 
noted enc^y, by perforating the banks, and throwing 
in the earth, by whach the course of the waters is often 
fhoaked. 
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Of these opcratiMs some tAstk^ has been taken aU 
ready, * as being generally attended imth more loss than 
profit. They were formerly much practised on the 
shallow oatskirts of the mosses of Bvchlyvie, Kippeoi 
and Gargunnock^ but haive now fiailen greatly inta 
disuse. Paring and burning, however, may he beoe*- 
fitial, and even necessary, in* soils that are covered with 
a thin stratum of cold unprodoetive peat-«arth. By 
destroying this inert stratum by fire, we get ^ the rich 
toil with which it is covered) and the ashes which are 
produced furnish a very suitaUe maaate. 

SfiCT. 
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SECT. III«-^MA|7U«K<^ 

Manuring i$ the art of preserving the soil in a coo- 
dition fit for producing the greatest returns of wllich it 
h capable^ by the addition of extraneous substances^ 
which haive been found, by experiencej to effect that 
purpose. There is x^ subject connected with agricul- 
ture in whici) the application of chemical principles s^ 
pears to be more necessary than in that of mcfnures. 

Vegetables have been found to exhaust the soil of 
certain elements^ which* again*, are actttally found, up» 
on analysing these vegetables, to have passed into them^ 
and to constitute a portion of their substance. Thus 
wheat has been foond to contain about S7 parts in 100 
ofcakareous matter, and. red clover SS parts iath^ 
aasne quantity. Hence, it necessarily foUows:, that^ in 
ordier to rmder any scttl capable of producing these va* 
ioable ^ants in abundanqe^ it must be copiousiJiy invt 
pregnated with calcareous matter. 

It appease that nature has produced no soil which, 
without occasional additions, is capable of producing 
svtcessive and abundant . crops ; whilst, at the same 
time, there are few which m^y not> by the aid of hu- 
man industry, be rendered productive. To mix up the 
scnl in the proper proportions of the various ingredi- 
ents which constitute vegetable mould must therefore 
be considei'ed is the most essential branch of the agri- 
culturist's art* , 

Th^ 
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principal elemeate which constitute die soil are, 
^lex> or sandy particles ; ' argilj'or clay ; ' andxalcareoos 
substances, or lime» under its different modificationSii * 
' Where sitex bears, tpo great ai proportion in the soiJ^ 
*it is not sufficiently retentive of moisture to fevour ve« 
getation » byt the skilful agricultuFist corrects this by 
a proper mixture cs£ argillaceous earth. Where» again, 
the proj^rtion of argil is excessive, the soil is not suf- 
ficiently porous : the water accumulates on. its sur&cc^ 
and destroys vegetation. .This ertor pf thesoilmaybe 
cocrected by adding a prc^r proportion of silex and 
ofhxae. / 

* In estimating the fertility of soils^ attention should 
be paid to the quantity of rain that falls ' annually. la 
a dry climatCi argil should prepondeAte, to retain the 
moisture : in a wet ditnat^, silex should abound, to fil- 
trate it offl 

Mr Kirwan esteems that a dry cliihate> where the 
quantity of rain that falls annually does not exceed 27 
inches : when the rain that falls exceeds that quantity, 
he considers it as ^et. Nature, for the most part, l^as 
generoiksly suited^ the soil to the. climate/ Mr Kirwan 
observes, that at Turin 4*0 inches of rain fall annually, 
and chat the soil contains from 77 to 80 per cent, of 
sile$ : that a:t Upsal, it rains 24 inches, and that the 
silex is 56, the calcareous matter 30, . (and the argil 
probably makes up the remainder of the 100.) At 
Pa(ris, the quantity of raip i$ still less, and the propor^- 
tion of silex is from 46 tp 51 in the 100.* 

In 
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• See Mr Kirwan's pamphlet oii " the Principles of Vegi^^ 
tetion." 
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In a diiii2te like Stirikigdbkte^ whiere dte ijaandiy of 
latn.tfaat faUs is about 4d iikbuss,. taking duemfdiiifaof 
tfaecouiUrf, and jtheresametiiahSii^ dvamg^06 disiys 
mthbjexr,'^ it is evident that tibat^onditicMi iof the 
soil k the best) in frhi<& dilex 'and caiosmour^nattar 
greatly eace^ the pr^ortidn «f the * argS. * P^iiaps 
<60 parts of silex, US of iime, ai|d ^^ patts of argU iimy^ 
ia this^dt6tnct of St<>tlaiid> be cboiidered as the txiost 
^dvantageons pK^pbttion. • 

Having taken the ^Ubeity. to ptiemtse the^e few sin^ 
fie, but seemnngljr necessary remar]e&9 4xx a sot^ect so 
interesting to the agriculturist, let us now proceed to 
cohaider the partkular additions whidi are generally 
^ven to the soil, i|i i^ county, unda^ the name of 
ananures. ^ 

Mamies «ay be conveniently d««bg«5shed, both 
with respect to^ their chemical properties, and tkeir 
ane, into calcareous and putrefactive. 

\. Of Calcareous Manures. 

2. Marl. Tlus is a aHnpouiid of chy, silex^ ^sti 
calcareous matter \ and from this last ingredient it vrSk 
probably be allowed that it -derives its principal efficacy 
in promoting vegetation. Marl is denominated argil- 
laceous, silicious, or calcareous, according as any one 
of these substances predominates. The last is some*- 
times called shell marL A marl of a v^ bad consist- 
ence (hence tsAled stone-marl) has been found in the 

' copper 
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» 
eupper mints air Altfarej^ land a{^Iied to ihe scMl^ith 
some sulse9S9. AE ixuish^cfiervtsea iBiidk flddB» ^ . > 

Tbepi^ ban fafitr becot/aibidlv marl .fmnid itt:SckliBg« 
aiiire, iior.Iuw it hcsa dUigent})r.seaBrched&r5:aa'ac«t 
count* of <lhe'abimdaBce:aiid superior qoaHt^of tivt 
l»e» whidfeisiiQi .easily to .be obtained in^the^astem 
and soudkriidbtiBots of tii^ county. ..-. /^-> 

la a maishjr bog> lifpon^ the estate of hoed D«Biia^ 
withm a imle of Falkirk|i a. bed of olaf nkari faasLhwv 
latdy discovered^ of abdot m feet m ijnckfids% /with 

r 

a bed of moss. above^ land another beknv: i4u > '^ius'disM 
cevecy S3 Ukdy to- faetatiieiided ivith mdiAi adhraiit^geii^ 
the neig^bib€>iirJbodd;:.9iid dsere k Utdfeidooblf tkdnsiin^* 
hr discoverid^ ixxay be made in the adjacent xi^esu 
Mafl hM ^idbovbeen; fdmtd^ add du^.in doasideiBhte 
quant jitipH< in the parish . of Muirapironside ^ and . pco^ 
daceft a ^g^Qd tfect> when spdead upoii:yoin^ grasl mid 
pastuff.laodSi.. Mad isr. foisad in Sc^iniiu^ pdrish.^ 
<< but the use of it has^ 6f late, : beei* alolost ^entsrely 
^ discoKtfinuiiid/' There Unie of the' best qa^ily is 
abundant. . .. • 

8. Limew Of all the sflisttanoes li?hich haTobecn 
employed forithe aoxelioraitia;i of the soily' that.of lime 
is perhaps the most general. There are few soils of 
such a Qflttnre as not to. recehre benefit firom the appii^* 
cation of lime ; and sudi is the liberality of nature, that 
there arc( few comttries which are deprived of a sub-* 
stance so essential to. vegetation. « Of all the «di&iUe 
« bases/' says Lavoisi^'> << lime is the most universally 
" spread through nature." * 

Hiouj^ 

• Korrs Translation of Lavoisier's Elements* 
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Though the practical .use a^liine^.: however^ as a mi* 
hure, is so. ancient and universal, it. does not appear 
that speculative men have hitherto agreed on any fixed 
princq>le with regard to the manner in which it acts 9 
and there must cohaequeiltly be a difference of opinion 
and of practice with respect to its applications ^ Were 
the question concerning the.p^cise effect of lime mere^ 
If speculative, a difference of opinion on the: subject 
would be of little eonsequelnce. But there is reason ta 
believe that certain views, which have been entertadned 
en this point, have led to errors in practice. Correct 
views, on die other hand, with regard to the theory, 
ipay be expected to lead to the most advantageous mode 
o£ applying tlus important substance. . The Reporter' 
then j who- has frequently remarked the waste of calca-^ 
reous substances, • in their improper application, hopes 
that he will be forgiven both by the practical farmer' 
and the fdiilosopher, when he presumes to enter, at 
some more length, on this subject. 

There is an obvious and well known effect of lime, 
for the account of which, it would appear, that we have 
not far to search, and that is, its tendency to penetrate 
downwards through the porous mould, and to form a 
6rust on th^ unfertile subsoil. It would seem that lime 
does not produce this part of its effect merely by the 
principle of gravity : for, in its progress downwards, it 
leaves behind it many siabstances heavier than itself ^ 
but by some chemical principle, analogous, perhaps, to 
that of precipitation. This • propertjT of lime is cer« 
tainly, in one respect, beneficial to the soil, by extend- 
ing the staple of the vegetable mould, and by rendering 
it porous, and less retentive of water. 

Ther^ 
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There is ffeasoti to believe, however, tKat this is but 
a very inconsiderable part of the effect of lime in ame- 
liorating the soil; and that af this tendency to pene- 
trate toi^^ds the subsoil be not counteracted by a judi- 
cious mode of application^ ks virtues will be in a great 
ineasu^ lost. 

It has b^n the o{jinio(n of many,, that the effect of • 
lime in ameliorating the soil, consists chiefly in that 
caustic property whi^h it possesses in an eminent de* 
gree immediaitely after it is burnt ; iirid iii which state 
It is most generally applied. It has been supposed 
that by bu^nihg tip the leaves s(nd roots of useless and 
noxious plants which abound in the soil, it converts 
them into a rich mlanure. By those who embrace this 
opinion, lime will be applied to the soil immediately 
afier it is calcined^ and ploughed down sis soon ais pos- 
sible, in order that none of its acrid and caustic quan 
Sities may.be lost in the sitifiiosphere. 

Inhere is no doubt tha:t certain advantages arise ff om 
ihe application of lirfie in its caustic state :-^it destroys: 
noxious plants,*pattfcularly the mosses j and the soil is 
probably benefited by the temporary heat that is com- 
municated. But there is reason to believe that the be- 
nefits derived from the miere causticity of lime are the 
least considerable of those which attend its application 
to the soil ; and, if this opinion be just, it follows that 
to plough it down iri this^ state is a pernicious practice. 

In order to fortn a just estimate of the precise effect 
of lime in promoting vegetation, let us attend for i 
moment to its chemical principles. Limestone, in itsf 
uncalcined state, is well known to consist of an earthy 

basis. 
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basis, combined with carbonic acid gas. In this state, 
it is called carhonat jof lime. By calcination, which is 
generally effected by applying ^ strong heat, this gas is 
expelled, and the e^rth, nqw become quicklune, and of 
a highly caustic, quality, Temaii)s. 

Quicklime still continues to possess a very strong af. 
finity to its proper gas, the carbonic acid^ and eagerly 
absorbs it, whenever it is presented. Thisi gas exists* 
as has been stated, * in the atmosphere. Quicklim^j^ 
when exposed to the open air, is said t^y Mr Kirwan to 
recover its proper dose of carbonic acid gas in the 
space of a yean It has now become again carbonat of 
lime, possessed of precisely the same properties that it 
had before calcination, except tliat it is reduced by fire 
to an impalpable powder. ,^ 

Quicklime is soluble in wat^r. Dr Thomson states^' 
<« That water, at the common tei^perature of the at- 
« mosphere, dissolve abqut p.0O2 parts qf its ^jreight 
^ of lime. This solution is called lime water ^ It fol- 
lows, that, when spread upon the ground in the state 
of quicklime, it will be 4issolved during the short pe- 
riod that it continues in that $tate by the moisture that 
resides in the soil, and by the rains tli^at fall ij;om the 
sky. But it soon, becomes ?ga\n almost insoluble,* hj 
recovering its proper dose of carbonic acid gas fron\ 
the atmosphere. The effect of lime, therefore, in its 
caustic state is transient and inconsiderable. ^ . 

It is allowed by physiologists, that carbonic acid gas 
Constitutes ^ great proportion of the food of vegetables j 
the application pf lime, then, is chiefly useful as.it fur- 
nishes 
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nishes this food. The question cbm€i3 to be how^ ^- 
ter having been converted into carbonat of lin>e) is it 
rendered soluble and fit for entering into the composi- 
tion of plants ? Could it^be r/Hained always in its can* 
Stic state, the account would be easy and obviou^. ^ But 
this state of lime is of very short duratiouj afc6r it has 
bete exposed to the atmosphere, « 

The fact seems to be, that certain acids ar^ furnished 
partly by the atmosphere and partly by the soil itself^ 
which produce the effect of dissolving the carbonat of 
lime, when triturated by calcination. Thus, for in- 
stance, it b well known that clay soils aboUnd with the 
sulphuric acid \ this readily combines with the lime \ it 
disengages the carbonic acid gas, and the vegetables 
are supplied with their proper food. Clay soils, accord- 
ingly, are found to receive the greatf^st bei>efit from 
the application of lime Many vegetates also fujrQish 
thennselves the neptraliziiig. acids with which limjs 
readily combines. In ^numerating the affinities of lim^^ 
Bergman places that with the oxalic acid in the fore- 
most rank. Hence, probably the good effects of lime 
in correcting soils over- run with sprirel. 

From this vi^*w, n>any practical, coiiclusions, of the 
highest importance to the agriculturibt, necessarily fol- 
low. 

1. It is evident that if limestone, in its. native state, 
could be pounded by a niachine into an impalpable 
powder, it would have nearly the saipe effect, in pro- 
moting vegetatipn that calcined lime possesses. The 
experiment has been iried ; but it lias been found, as 
might have been expected, that np machinery can re- 

R duce 
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dtice limestone to d fine powder so effectually) or so 
cheaply, as burning docs. 

2. That iircie is principally of use as a manure in its 
effete condition ; and that it' is of little consequence 
whether it be of 2 fears old, after calcination, or of 
200. As soon as it recovers from the atmosphere its 
proper dose of carbonic acid gas, it has become carbo* 
nat of lime ; and> like the ro<^k out of which it was 
originally dug, it will continue in that state until fire, 
or an acid, are .^gain applied. Hence old jrubbish of 
lime appears to b^ a most valuable matiure. The age 
is nothing ; the qu^antity of calcareoad matter contained 
h every thing, 

3. But the most important conclusion from this doc. 
trine, \s, that lime, afteip being calcined, should be 
spread upon the gfeund for a long while befqire it is 
ploughed down, in oi^er to afford time for its nentra« 
lization by the acids which are furnished by the atmo- 
sphere, and by the so3^. It is then soluble in water, and 
capable of entering into the system of vegetation. In 
this view it would seem to be the most proper practice 
to spread quicklime upon grass lands, for a season, oi^ 
for two seasons, before they are to be broken up. 

Aiiother practice, which i^ altogether consonant with 
the principles w^ich have been suggested, is not un* 
common in this county j-^and that is, to harr&w in 
lime, along with wheat, barley, or potatoe oats, when 
the field is, at the same time, laid down, and to remain 
under grass, . for a season or more. It is obvious that 
the lime, thus left almost wholly upon the surface, will 
become every day more . and more neutralized by the 
atmospheric gases : it will thus become soluble, and en- 
ter 
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ter casUy into the food of the vegetables that had been 
50w;n. Its virtues will also continue long; and the 
crops that are to succeed, when the land is again to be 
broken down, will feel the benefit of this practice. 

4. In this theory, th^ agriculturist may find suffi- 
cient security in his practice of laying on lime alone^ 
without any saline addition. Lord Dundonald, in his 
ingenious tr^eatise, « On the Connexion between Agri^ 
" culture and Chemistry," states the grand efiect of 
lime to be, « Ita forming with the remains of vegetables 
« wliich it finds in the soil an almost insoluble matter \ 
« unfit, indeed, for entering immediately into the pro- . 
<^ cess of vegetation \ but which, with the addition of 
<< saline substances which art may supply, will form a 
>< rich, soapy, mucilaginous matter, which is highly 
« conducive to the growth of plants/' - 

His Lordship specifies several of those saline sub* 
stances which ought to be added to hme, in order 
%o give solubility to the vegetable matter with which 
it has been combined, particularly alkaline salts, — as 
soda, potass, and animal substances; with Glauber's 
salts, Epsom salts, sea salt, &c. 

But where, it may be asked, are such saline sub. 
stances to be obtained in such a quantity as is requisite 
to neutralize the calc^eous mattei^ which the farmer 
imist apply to his soil? az\d how can he afibrd the price 
which must be paid for such an expensive manure ? 

It may be admitted, with his Lordship, that the be- 
neficial effects of lime may be accelerated and inci^sed 
by the addition of saline substances ; but when we con- 
siderthe difiiculty, and even the impossibility of pro- 

R 2 curing 
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curing them in an adequate quantity, it would seem 
that the agriculturist is abundantly justified in his ordi- 
nary practice of laying on lime aloncy by the doctrine 
that has been suggested, of the provision of an acid^ 
* furnished by nature for neutralizing calcareous sub- 
stances which have been applied to the soil 

It is, at the same time, ju$tly observed by Lord Dun- 
donald, that lime should ^e applied to the ground with 
caution ; and that, from over4iming, many pernicious 
consequences may ensue; These 'evil consequenceSj 
however, do not appear to arise from the operation of 
lime as an absorbent of the atmospheric acids ; for the 
more that is absorbed of these, the greater is the quan- 
tity of saline substances that is generated. But the 
truth seems to be, that lime applied in too gre^t a 
quantity is hurtful, because, by the peculiar property 
which it possesses.of penetrating downwards, it disturbs 
the mechanical arrangement of the soil ; it loosens the 
mould, and renders it too open and porous to sustaia 
the weight of a heavy crop. Where lime has been ap- 
plied superabundantly! its effects may be corrected by 
a proportioned use of alkaline salts, as dung, urine of 
cattle &c.f 

'] hese remarks may be concluded by adding that this 
doctrine, with regard to the abundance of neutralizing 
atids which nature furnishes, does not tend in any de. 
gree to abate the ej^ertions of the husbandman, in ac- 
cumulating the artificial salts in the greatest quantity 
that is in his power. As well might the manufacturer 
say that, as the influence of the sun, together with an 
alkaline l^y, will bleach his cloth, — he will not employ 
the more expeditious methodi lately invented, of bleach- 
ing 
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ing by an acid in the concentrated form in which it is 
furnished by art. Nature has, in this respect, done 
much ; but it has been left to human industry to con- 
centrate, and to hasten the effects which she, by a more 
gradual process, would at length accomplish. 



Having stated the properties of lime, with its applica- 
tion and effects, at such length, it seems altogether un- 
necessary to add any thing with regard to the other 
calcareous substances which are suggested in this sec« 
tion^ such as limestone gravel, gypsum, shells, &c. 
The use of these, in tljis district, is extremely limited ; 
and the principle upon which their effects depend is 
obvious. 

II. Of Putrefactive Manures. 

4 

All satine additions tend powerfully to promote the 
putrefaction of animal and vegetable substances, when 
applied in a proper proportion. In this view common 
salt might be used as a manure. It is well known that 
if common salt is applied to animal substances in a great 
quantity, it prevents putrefaction ; it is only when ap- 
plied in a small quantity that it accelerates that process. 
Were it to be obtained at an easy rate, it would be an 
useful addition to the dunghill. 

Of all the putrefactive manures which are used, how. 
ever,' the dung and urine of cattle are those which are 

R 3 applied 
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applied most generally, and with the most powerful 
effect. 

About 40 years ago, it was the universal practice in 
the western parts of this county to pen up both black 
cattle and sheep, during the night, in summer and har* 
vest, in folds made up of l^urdl^s fastened together, 
and enclosing a circular space of ley ground, as a pr^-> 
paration for breaking it up thjB ensuing season. After 
this space appeared to be sufGciently manure4,~the fold 
was shifted to another part of the field, and so on till 
the whole was gone over. This was called Teatktngj 
—an unprofitable practice, as will be- shewn, with re- 
gard to the quality of the manure ; and especially per- 
nicious with regard to the cattle, who were let loose in 
a narrow enclosure, in which the weaker were .con- 
tinually liable to be injured by the stronger. From 

this circumstance, and from the abolition of the distinc- 

-I' 

tion of infield and outfieJd (to the letter of which this 
teathing was always limited) the practice of folding 
cattle by night has for ipany years been disused. 

There is another species of teathing^ however, whicl^ 
is very generally practised in this county, and which 
appears to be no less pernicious than that which has 
been described. It is an ordinary practice, not only in 
the higher parts of this district, but even in the rich 
carses situated on the Forth, to carry out and to spread 
upon the fields the farm-yard dung, in tjie months of 
October and November, as a preparation for the next 
year's crop. In the higher parts of the county the 
dung is, for the most part, laid on grass lands ; in the 
carses, it is laid on wheat stubble as a preparation for a 
crop of beans. 

''"'■■ If 
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If we attend to the philosophy of this subject, (an 
attention which the most experienced agriculturist 
should not despise) — it is evident that dung, like every 
other inflanunable substance, when exposed for a con- 
siderable time to the atmosphere, will imbibe the oxy- 
gen /of the air in a too abundant measure ; and that, in- 
stead of remaining a putrified soluble substance, dispos* 
ed to enter into the system of vegetsltion, it becomes 
inert and insoluble. Dung, by being long exposed to 
the air, will, in fact, be converted into a substance pre- 
cbely of die same kind with the surface of peat mosses, 
which is equally unfit for fuel or for manure. 

Add to this almost irremediable evil of oxygenation, 
that of the evaporation of the precious volatile salts 
with which dung is impregnated, together with the 
large proportion of its most nutritive juices, .which, 
especially on sloping grounds, must be washed away by 
the rains, never to be recovered, and some estimate 
may be formed of the merits of teat king, l^r Walker 
of Falkirk, to whom the reporter has been so much 
indebted for important information on many subjects 
relating to agriculture, justly condemns this ' practice ; 
and adds, « Would it not be. better to plough in the 
«* dung to preserve the juices and to rot the stubble on 
<< which it is laid.' ? But this," he adds, << would occa* 
** sion a second ploughing before the' beans are sown : 
<< No matter," says Mr Walker, « the crop would pay 
« for the expence." 

From these suggestions, it will easily follow, that the 
proper management of the dung and urine of cattle is 
one of the most important concerns in agriculture. 

R 4* Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding the acknowledged importance^ and 
the generally increasing value of dung^ it is a fact no 
less singular than true, that the magistrates of Stirling 
have always been obliged, and are so at this day, to give 
a premium for the removal of the tt^n dungj instead of 
adding by its sale to the revenue of the town. About 
six years ago, the premium given for removing the town 
dung was L.80. It is now yearly reduced, as the value 
of this manure begins to be properly felt : In 1809^ 
the premium given was hAS, 

That town dung^ the most valuable in its kind, should 
be thus undervaliied intone of the first agricultural dis- 
tricts in Scotland, the vicinity of Stirling,-— ^an be ac- 
counted for only from the low state of agriculture in 
this quarter, (which cannot be said- to be the case) — or 
from the vast abundance of lime so easily to be obtain- 
ed in that neighbourhood. 

With regard tq Jarm yard dungy notice has been ta- 
ken already of the general introduction of straw*yards 
in every considerable fapn of this county. By^the piio- 
per construction of these \ — ^by sloping the area gently 
towards the centre ; — by paving at \ arid even by em- 
ploying plaster of clay or lime, to prevent the escape of 
the juices, — the alkaline substances, which are so con- 
ducive to vegetation, may be e^ily preserved and accu- 
mulated. 

Indeed, too much attention cannot be paid to the 
construction and management of dungb^Is. But as no- 
thing peculiar to Stirlingshire occurs in this respect, it 
may sufGce to observe, that the grand object is, to pro- 
duce fermentation, and the complete decomposition of 
the vegetable and animal subst^ces of which the dung- 

hiU 
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hill consists. In this view, it is evident, that if the sur- 
face is too widely difiused, it becomes oxygenated, and 
is reduced to the quality of peat*earth : that if it is 
placed in a hollow frpm which the superabundant wa- 
ter cannot escape, no fermentation can take place ; and 
that if it is situated so that all the moisture runs ofi^ it 
must, as in the first insfancet become in some degree 
oxygenated, and crumble into dust. A dunghill, then, 
should be situated upon a very gentle declivity, so that 
the waters may not stagnate around it ; and if any juices 
run off, they may be arrested in their course by the ad- 
mixture of proper materials, — particularly of peat-earth. 
The putrescency of dung may be promoted by a due 
degree of heat and moisture, and also by the additioxi 
of certmn saline substances. Lord Dundonald recom- 
maids to farmers on the sea-coast to drench their dung- 
hills from time to time with sea-water, whidx may be 
easily conveyed by pipes, or by canals. 

In the farm yard, and feeding houses of Mr Walker, 
on the estate of Westertown, the Reporter observed a 
miost proper attention to the preservation of the urine 
of the cattle, by having i, small reservoir for its recep- 
tion, which is filled up, from time to time, with straw, 
chaff, or some other substance calculated to absorb it. 

In the western district of this county, the common 
fern, (pteris aquilina) is much tised, and with great ad- 
vantage, for litter, and for encreasing the volume of the 
dunghill. The whole sides of the mountains are there 
covered, for many miles, with this plant, which had 
been hitherto applied to scarce any other use than that 
of thatching cottages. When it is considered that fern, 
before it has lost its sap and verdure, contains a large 

proportion 
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proportion of alkaline salts, it would seem that nature, 
ki clothing our mountains with it so abundantly had 
intended to tompensate for their barrenness by their 
furnishing such a valuable material for the increase of 
fertilizing manures. The addition of fern, before it has 
become withered, to the $traw yard and dunghill, can- 
not be too strongly recommended ^ 

,Previou$ to the {»t>hibition of distilling from grain, 
the most valuable manure of all others was obtained 
from the numerous and extensive distilleries that were 
established in this county. Mr Belches states (1796) 
<< That one cart load of that dung was reckoned equal 
'^totwo of that which is produced upon a common 
<< farm. The superior quality," he adds, «< is ascribed 
« partly to the food on' which the cattle are fattened, 
f^ being the grain and wash, from the stills, and partly 
'< that the cattle are very scantily littered, owing to the 
" great number of them, when compared with the 
<< quantity of straw which the distillers can procure." 
Amoiigst the many evils, which the agricultural in- 
terests of Scotland have suffered from the suppression 
of distillation from grain, it may be pernntted ob< 
serve that this of withdrawing such a powerful mean of 
fertilizing the soil is not to be accounted the least con- 
siderable. 

As to the comparative merit ol rotten dung, on the 
one hand, and long and fresh dung, on the other*, 
various opinions have been entertained. The truth 
seems to be, that, foi* producing the next immediate 
crop in abundance^ dung completely rotted is the most 

beneficial. 
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beneficial. But, if we attend to the subsequent crops, 
the preference is due to long zai. fresh dung, provided 
that it is ploughed in, and completely covered hj the 
mould, hong dung seems to be particularly adapted 
to the culture of potatoes ; and dung completely rotted 
has been found to cause that qrop to be worm-eaten 
and watery. Many persons use only common straw or 
litter for their potatoes ; and there is reason to believe 
that it contributes more to their growth, by preserving 
the soil in an open state, thm by adding any thing of 
its own substance. 

Before we quit the subject of manures, a short notice 
of the ilise of peat earth (a substance with which this 
county so much abounds) seems indispensable. 

Peat earth ought not to be applied as a manure in its 
natural state ; for, if taken from die surface of mosses, 
it is oxygenated ; and, if from the bottom, — ^it is satu- 
rated with Its peculiar acid. In both these states, it is 
completely insoluble : If it is applied to the soil, it pro- 
duces cmly a crop of sorrel (the rumex acetosella) and 
it can be reduced only by ^e application of saline sub- 
stances, especially the alkaline. 

Lord Meadowbank has dbcovered, and introduced 
into practice, a method of reducing peat earth into a 
state of solubility which fits it to promote vegetation, 
and which seems to be the n^ost complete that has been 
hitherto devised. With the liberality of a true philo- 
sopher, his Lordship has communicated this method to 
the public \ and the Reporter has actually seen it prac- 
tised on his Grace the Duke of Montrose's farm at 
Buchanan, as well as in many other parts of this county, 
lliough this method is probably detailed in every 

county 
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county report connected with Scotland that has been 
published of latei it h considered as an attention due to 
the agriculturists of Stirlingshire to repeat the outlines 
of it. 

Lord Meadowbank's method is «to mix, in as accu- 
" rate a proportion as possible, jfewr parts of peat-earth 
<* with one part of dung : to divide the peat earth in- 
« to small pieces ; and to throw up the whole mix- 
« ture in a loose state> in order to favour fermentation. 
« This compost is formed into longitudinal heaps not 
^< exceeding fifteen feet in breadth, and four feet and a 
'< half in height. A fermentation soon takes placci 
w which should be allowed to rise to 90*' of Fahrenheit; 
« and should it proceed beyond this, it must be check- 
'^ ed by the addition of more peat, or by throwing on 
« water. When this heat has subsided considerably, 
<< the whole heap is to be completely turned over; and) 
«* in about the space of three weeks, a new fermenta- 
«« tion, somewhkt more moderate than the former, fol- 
« lows. The operation is now complet'ed; and the 
«« whole mass is reduced to the state of the richest 
^« dung.** 

The importance of this discovery and practice cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

Of the various other species of manures enumerated 
in this section of the plan of the Bo^d, such as hair, 
hoofs, bones, feathers, rape dust, &c. &c. it does not 
appear necessary to speak ; as the use of them is either 
altogether unknown in this county, or at least extreme- 
ly rare and circumscribed; It may suffice to suggest, in 
general, that nothing is more essential to agriculture 
than .the preservation and accumulation of every sub- 

* 
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Stance that is convertible into manure. Beside;^ the 
substances mentioned,, the scourings of ditches and 
ponds, culinary aslies, chamber ley, and, as has been 
hinted before, the weedings of the fields, consistii^g of 
couch grass, swine's thistle, cursed thistle, senecio jaco- 
bea, artemisia vulgaris, &x. (if laid up in heaps, for two 
seasons to ferment) — all contribute to furnish excellent 
manure. 



» 



SECT. IV, — rRRlGATIOK. 



Of the subject of irrigation, the Reporter professes 
himself to have only a very slight Imowledge, whether 
with regard to its general practice in agriculture, or it? 
panicular application in Stirlingshire. 

There can be no doubt that irrigation must prove 
highly beneficial to light and arenaceous lands \ and it 
is probable that it produces its ameliorating effect 
principally by the deposition of calcareous matters, 
with which all waters are impregnated. Even rain 
water, holds in solution carbonic acid, carbonat of lime, 
and a little muriat of lime *. Irrigation, accordingly, 
is found to be effectual in destroying the mossy tribesj 
and in producing a deep verdure, just as lime does 
when used as a top dressing Tliis effect may be ob- 
served every day on the grassy declivities of our moun- 
tains. 



* Thoiuscns Chcmibtry, vol.jii. p. S()(>. 
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tains. Wherever a little rill descends, withoat fonning 
a channel for itself, but gently oozing through the grass, 
we find the mosses extirpated, and a rich sward cover- 
ing the ground. 

The only instances of irrigation which occurred in 
Stirlingshire were that of ^e great Carron Bog, of 
which notice has been taken already * y and that of an 
experiment made by Mr Johnstone of Alva with a very 
happy effect. 

Mr Johnstone procured a person from England well 
versed in the methbd by which this operation is con» 
ducted in tho^e districts where it is most generally 
practised. The rules by which this operator proceeded, 
and which he left for future application, were as fol- 
lows. 

The field to be irrigated, being situated upon a slope, 
at the bottom of the Ochill hills, a conduit is construct- 
ed, along the upper extremity, in such a manner as to 
diffuse the water regularly over the surface of the low- 
er grounds. Wherever this regularity of difiiision is 
interrupted by the inequality of the ground, cross cuts, 
or Jeeders as they are called, of smaller dimensions are 
made. All these conduits must be regularly cleansed, 
and preserved in constant order, during the period of 
flooding. % 

About the beginning of December, the water is to be 
admitted, and allowed to run over the field for the 
space of 24 days j and then to be turned off till the 
end of the month ; it being always understood, that in 
the severity of frost, the water is to be turned off the 

ground, 
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ground, and not admitted again till the return of open 
weather *. 

January 1st, admit the water for 10 days \ turn it o£f 
for 3 days ^ admit it for 6 ; turn it Q^for 2 days ; ad- 
mit it again for 8 days j turn it off for 2. 

February 1st, admit the water upon the field for 10 
days ; turn it off for 6 ; admit it for 8 days ; turn it off 
for 4 'y piud (sue h is the minuteness of these instruc- 
tions) if it be leap year, turn it off for 5 days. 

During the month of March, if the weather is mild, 
the water should be admitted upon the field for 4 days, 
and turned off for 2 days, alternately. If the weather 
is cold, the alternation should be, 6 days on and two 
days off. 

During the month of April, the alternation should Iw 
3 days on, and 2 days off. 



CHAP. 



♦. The philosophy of thrs part cf the regulation (a matter 
not unworthy of the attenlton of agriculturists) probably is, 
that, as is well known, in the process of freezing, the gases 
withjwhich water is impregnated, and particularly the car- 
bonic acid gasy whiclv^is so conducive to vegetation, are com* 
pletely expelled. *" Snow water, when newly melted, is des« 
** titute of all gaseous bodies.'^ Thomson ubi supra. 



< 
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CHAPTER Xlir, 



EMBANKMENTS. 



In a county like Stirlingshire, swept and intersected 
by so many large rivers, and bounded for several miles 
by the Firth of Forth, the subject of embankments must 
necessarily appear to be of considerable importance. 

The embankments which have been practised in this 
county may be described under two sections } 1. Enl- 
bankments against the sea. 2. Embankment of rivers. 



SECT. I. — EMBANKMENTS AGAINST THE SEA. 

r 

In describing the soils of Stirlingshire *, it was par- 
ticularly remarked, that the whole tract of carse land, 

which 
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yA^h stretches alcmg the Forth, appears eiridcntly to 
bme been cmerd, zt som* remote period, with the 
waters of ihe 6e» } which, gndnaUy retiriag^ have left 
this soil,theri€hie$tuiSaitlaod,ei:pDsed9and fit for the 
opiafsttioiis of ;^cttltiirew These carse hods are Terjr 
little: eleysufd ahpve flood: mark ; sodr aU a}oa( th^ 
coasty the filth is s^ shallow, ithat, at low water, mwy 
hundreds of sip^fs %re left drf, the ^U of which, whep 
recovered firom the sea by emhanfcments, is equally V9r 
luabk with thai which had been long under cukivaticm. 
. The idea of recovering this fertile soil from the sea 
by embankments seems to have been originally suggest-- 
ed by a Dutchman about the beginning of the last cea- 
^ury. In the adjacent parish of Borrowstownness, << He 
^ proposed * to acquire, by thb method, a tract of 2000 
« acres, upon condition of his being aUowed the pos- 
<« session of it for forty y0air^ and the timber of the 
<f wood of Kinneil for materials for erecting the dykes : 
^ the prc^sal was r^ected.'' In jthe Statistical account 
of the same parish f, a similar account of this proposal 
is given, with the difiSbrence only, that << it was made 
«< by a Dutch company, and for a lease of 99 years.'' 
Had tlm proposal been accepted, it is evident that, at 
the current rent for which such lands are now let, the 
proprietor might enjoy, at this day, an additional in- 
come of L* 10,000 a^year. 

The proprietors of the adjacent shores ii| Stirlingshire 
have at length awakened to a just sense of their in^ 

S terest 



* See Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, p. 494. 
f Vol. xviii. p. 443. 



teratin this important' species of improvemeiltw « A 
considerable deal has been done* in embanking ^ bdt 
mone yet remains (o be done in the parishes of St 
Ninians, Airth, Botfakeohar, and Falkirk. - 

In speaking of the soils ^, some account i»as given of 
the progress made in embsinkments in thb district; 
the^ suti^ect was theae isijifroperly anticipated. The 
teader,' it is h<^ed| will now forgii^e the intrbdudion 
of the detail in its proper place. ' 

The number of acres of carse soil» lately recovered 
irom the Firth of Forth in Stirlingshire, is, as far as the 
-Reporter has been able to ascertain,' as follows : viz. 

Acres. 
In 1788, by Lord Dundas - - 90 

In 1806, by \h,e same . — — 24? 

In 1809, employed in reclaming — - 66 

Within these 40 years, by the Earl of Danmore ISO 
About to be reclaimed, upon the same pn^erty 50 
Reclaimed by Mr Graham of Airth — - 70 

■ by Mr Ogilyie of Gsurdoch- -^ 70 

by Mr Gilmour -^ ^ SO 
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Acr^, 514 

Thus it appears that, within these few years, there 
have been recovered, or are in the course of being re^ 
covered by embankments against the sea^ no less tlia» 
514 acres of the richest soil in Scotland^ — land whicbf 
will let at five guineas per acre» 

It 
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* It may be permitted to add, that on LoM ]9utidas's 
^t^te 500 acres more of' the same vahie may be easily 
reclaimed in the siaihe manner^ An intelligent friend 
assutes the Reporter, « On the authority of a respect* 
« able undertaker, that the expence would not exceed 
« L.20 per acre :*' thus the whole expeftce would 
amount toabout-L. 10,000 ; and the return, .^ the or^ 
dinary rent of L.5 per acre, would be L.2,500 a-year, 
or about four years pyrchase of the soil ; 200 acres 
more of the same quality might be recovered in that 
neighbourhood at a similar expence. v 

Besides the private emolument which would accrue 
to individuals -from the sjurited prosecution of these em- 
bankments, a very important public benefit would also 
arise ; were they completed, to the extent of which 
they are capable, the navigation of the Forth and Car- 
ron would be greatly improved ; the waters of the^Finh, 
which are now spread over a large surface, would be 
Gonfin^ within a narrower channel; and the depth 
would be so much increased at full tide 2i to admit 
vessels of a large burden. 

Wherever, on the other hand, these embankments 
are neglected, the sea is gradually gaining upon the 
land, and washing off the most valuable soil y a striking 
instance of which was observed to the north of the 
confluence of" the Carron. 

But there is reason to hope that many years will not 
b^ allowed to pass till, 6n the adjacent shores of Stir- 
lingshire afid Linlithgowshire, there shfdi be added at 
least 3000 acres to the carse soil of Scotland. The 
Duke of Hamilton is said to be very active in recover- 
ing this valuable soil on his estate of Kinneil. 
i S2 Wirh 
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With regard to the manner in which these emb^ak- 
ments are constructed, the ReportW finds that a year 
ixr fldpre before the bank is built, facines of bruAwood 
are fixed down in the clay, by strong palisades» m the 
line in which the embanbneni: is to be coiMlucted ; and 
over whidi it is afterwards actua&y built. 8y this line 
of facines, the imid and floalang vegetables., which 
would otherwise Se washed away, are arrested, and a 
considerable addition made to |he soil. 

The embankment ismadeof mud or earth, faced, on 
the side that presents itself to the sea, with large st<Hies, 
which are procured from the quarry of Longannat, on 
the opposke side of the firth. The strongest of these 
embankments are 40 feet wide at the bottom, and 12 
feet high, having a slope of two feet to every foot in 
height. ~ In some situations, a bank of 7 or S feet in 
height is found to be sufficient. A dyke of this kind 
will defend from the sea for ages; and is kept in reps^ 
aft an expence so trifling that tenants have no objection 
to take the burden upon themselves. 
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SBCT. ZliT— XHft SMttANKMENT OF KIVERS.S 

The only instance of embddunem on the Carroiv 
seems to merit attention, occurs towards its con- 
fluence with the Forth. There it formerly straggled^ 
in various winding, through the rich carse land that 
stretches 91^ i^t coast"; and Us ancitm banks may 

stia 
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sdH be traced through the {ertile* arable fields. Lord; 
Dundas^ with patriotic spirit, straightened the coarse o^ 
the Carroll towards it; embouckeure, many years ago, 
and defended it by suitable embankments entirely at 
his own expence. C%i the tongae of land included by 
the Carron on the north, and by the grand canal up* 
on the south, stands the flourishing seaport town of 
Grangemouth. 

. The embankments on the Kelvin, in the parishes of 
K2sythand Bakkmock, furnish the most extensive and 
important example of this species of improvement that 
, occurs in this county. 

In the parish of Kilsyth, this river has its course for 
upwards of four miles, over a plain of small declivity, 
and of a soft loamy soil. It formerly straggled in many 
directions over this plain, in a channel: of very little 
depth } at every turn which it took it was gorged up 
into a pool, and was overgrown with aquatic vegetables* 
At every flood, the whole valley presorted the appear- 
ance of a lake ; the hay and com harvests were fre« 
quentlj ruined ; and several fields, naturally of a rich 
soil, were rendered incapable of cultivation. 

About the year 1793, the late Sir Archibald Edmon« 
* stone of Duntreath, Bart, who was proprietor* of the 
I»ids on the north side of the river for more than four 
miles, employed Mr Robert Whitworth, the celebratecf 
engineer, to form the plan of a new cut, suiHcient at 
all times, to contain the wafers of the river, a^d as 
nearly in a straight line as the situation of the grounds 
and the course of the river would admit, To induce 
the proprietors on the south side to join in this useful 
undertaking, he generously offered to lay out two 

S 3 thirds 



thirds of the expence himself* So slow,* however, * are 
persons of unenlightened minds in discerning their own 
interests, that only a few of them, at that period, ac- . 
ceded to these advantageous terms/ During the first 
year, only about a mile and three quarters of the new 
cut was executed. But the advantages of thi3 partial 
improvement sopn becan^e so obvious, that the greatest 
part of the conterminous heritors concurred with Sir 
Archibald in prosecuting the plan, though not altoge- 
ther upon such liberal terms as a just sense of their 
own interest might have dictated. Early in the coursQ 
of the second year the cut was completed in the parisU 
of Kilsyth. 

The dimensions of this cut are varied judiciously, ac* 
cording to the gradual increment which the river 
receives in, its course. For the Jirst mile from above, 
v^here the river is of inconsiderable extent, it isfrom 
18 to 20 feet wide at the surface, by 10 to 12 at th^ 
bottom. Throughout the second mile it is from 22 to 
24 feet wide at the surface by H to 16 at the bottom* 
Throughout the remaining part it, is about 28 feet at 
the surface by 16 to 18 a|: the bottom. 

. The first part of this cut was undertaken by the con-. ~ 
tractor at twopence per cubic yard, but he was only 
bound to lay down the earth regularly at the distance 
of a yard from the edge of th^ cut, yrithput any obliga- 
tion to form it into a regular sloping bank; It was un- 
derstood that the conterininpus heritors wpuld execute 
this part of the operation. As they, however, proved 
negligent in this respect, it was ^und necessary to en- 
large the contract ; and twopence farthing per cubic 
yard were allowed for cutting, and* for forming the 

bank. 
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baAk>: The lot? rate at'whiththts extract was en£er<^> 
ipto lolqr .be.. accounted for atf.this day»— -not merely 
firom the facility of working in a rich loam or clay^ but 
chie% from thetwell khown^ .and» .by many severely 
SA%, d^reciationlof saoney {rom- that period. . Such a 
work woi^^ld) not ; probably be now 'loidertaken for less 
than fourpence per cubic yard. The expence of . the 
wholeof thkcutythniughKilsythydid not exce^ L.fio6. 

The ieiiihankihent on: the sides of the cut is erected 
about three feet frtoi the brink, and is, for th« most 
part, somewhat. more than three feet in height,. It 
may' afterwards be raised, should if, be foutid necessary, 
a foot or two higher, leaving a water course of 'between 
SO and 40 feet, which would cont^ nearly Rouble the 
quantityofwater that now runs.; . . . \^ 

It may be proper to add, that whilst these puWb 
sfmted operations of Sir Ardiibald Edmonstpne, and 
of :his son Sir Charles,, who has prosecuted these im* 
provements with redoubled v^ur, vrere thlnrarted ixK 
i^o small degree by some ineighbouring heritors',: who 
are now highly benefited .by their enlightened exer- 
tions; some compensation was affi^rded by. the liberal 
cx>ncurrence of arespebtableheritpr situated f^i^therdown 
upon the river, the late Mr Lennox of Antermony* 
That gentleman, sensible of the b^sjefits that had arisen 
firom straightening and embanking the river in the dis- 
trict immediately above, and fettered by no prejudices 
of the conterminous heritors, conducted the operation 
through his estate upon an improved plan. The cut 
upon this estate is beautiful, and executed in the cdm^ 
pletest manner ; and, whilst it carries off the wateKS p£ 
the Kelvin, furnishes a ready method of draining ^he 
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upper grounds. The undertaking and t^ executidtt 
do honour to the memory of the gentlemtt who con* 
ducted if* 

This improvemeutj which has been detitriiiei^ ha« 
been productive (^ terjr important "^advanlages ih tUs 
naturalij fertile district. The declivity^' or fall of thtt 
riyer^ throughotlt this tract, is about It ftet;^ Tbe 
waters which formerly, in their cfobkiMi course, ^eM 
ahnost wholly stagnated, now run at thii oifdbiary^ rate 
of the declivity which is given them. They ii^vef 
overflow their banks* Cattle can now pasture Dvear 
those grounds' in which they would have formerly been 
swamped. The surfiaice of the water being noW, for the 
most pan, four, and sometimes six feetj below ihat of 
the adjacent fields, this cut serves as a general drain to 
the whole valley ; so that 300 acres of meadow Kiay 
be converted into arable land) 60 acres of moss tm^ 
be converted into meadow ; and 500 acres of su'ablie 
land are sJready rendered of douUe vidue *. 

In the parish of Baldemock, the Kelvin, which thare 
forms the boundary between the counties of Stirling 
and Dumbarton, is embanked by a more simple process* 
In that district, it r^ns through a rich flat plain of 
about 6 or 700 acres *, and often, by its inundations^ 
snjure$, smd even sweeps away, luxuriant crop$. .About 
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* For Ibis account of the embankments on tiat part of 
the KehzHf which runs through Kilsyth, the Heporter is prin* 
cipally indebted to the Statistical Account of that parish,^ 
tvol. xviii. p. 220.) and to 'the valuable communications of 
James Davidson, £si^. writer to the signet. 
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50 years ago, the proprietors united in erecting an em- 
bankment on each side of the river. This embank- 
. ment is placed at the distance of four or five feet from 
the brink of the river. Its height is not above four or 
five feet. It slopes very g?ntly from the ground, — ap- * 
parently at an angl^*o£ about 13.5^. It is faced with 
sods or turf with the grassy side ' outwards. Thus, 
when the river swells, as it frequently does in this dis- 
trict by the confluence of .mountain torrents in the 
higher parts of the country, the surface of its^ channel 
being here greatly enlarged, and one foot at the sur* 
£ice now containing ar much as four feet does at the 
bottom, — the overflowing of the river is, except in 
cases of unforeseen accident, effectually prevented. It 
may be observed, ini sdditioA,- that the sods, or turf^ 
fix^d on a slope declined at so wide an angle firom the 
brink of the: iriveri fyrmi^kjfy^ more effect^A baifjlsr 
against the ^icd^nce of .the ^urr^p^.^h^M a I^rpendiG^^ 
lar. ftncfe of niudi pttMj&e. JMght ^ Ind ^tr^jigth, Thfi 
sloping' sod aflo ws thd stream fto jlidk > on ^g^\j s and 
if, at anytime, a portion of it istara up by/tbe nonrent^ 
it is an easy ind chei^ i&aticr to senew it. ; The sfei^ 
ly applied sod should alfrayj^ be fixed dof^it ta tbe soil : 
fey wooden pins. . - 
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tM<«j(SH -some tal^es SkJe^reac^ed upoa aWiost>e^dy 
farm^ '^f StirUng^hire eirnioi [Irciperly bb^denoniiated 
a breeding county. .In^the rfchavabi^ Hmds: ih> the Uw» 
er |>£u*ts of S^rlingslmrej tbe^ -ntiinber of cattl^tirli^eb^ is 
kep^ is barely ^jiiffieient td 9ii{iplf the fi^mily witbi.ni3k» 
and is not always adequate to* the supply of the batter 
and cheese which is i^ededv- In the grazing districts^ 
again, as in the uplands of St Ninians, in Fintry, KiU' 
syth, Campsie, and Strathblane, a much greater propor- 
tion of calves is reared, but not so great as-to constitute 
them breedhig districts strictly speaking. It has been 
already noticed that in Strathblane, where there are 
about 260 milch cows, only about half that number 
of calves is reared: the same may be taken as the pro* 
portion throughout the rest of the adjacent grazing 
districts. 

These 



. These grgztng dbtricCs, it joay be Ob$erved«\are chi^f^^ ^ 
Ij: ^oipied in .fattening* cattle fot thSe bUtcHe&r ; ftiD^ 
which they are admirably calculijted^by theaburi^ance • 
and the good qualities of the herbaige, which has bt^ti . 

abready described *. The cattle that are found to foyt-* > 

> 

ten best on these pastures/and to afibrd the most 4eli«> 
cious beefy are not those Which Jba\(eb^t^n reaveduponi' 
the spot ^ but the small highland H^eed from the He* 
brides> and from the mainland of A rgyleshire ^d of 
Inverness-shire. Stidingdiire^ situated in th^very* 
opening to these breeding districts, is suppKed abund^rl 
antly, a^d.with the utmost readiness, by dealers ixc : 
drovers who are constantly passing, during the.summer ' 
months, with cattle of all: ages, to the low country^ j ^ ^ 
These highland cattle ;are bought in. for fattening, ill/ 
the beginning of summery and sold for the 'shambles in; 
the end of autumn. The weight, when fat, runs fraiti, i 
18 to 24 stones Tron, — with from' 4 to 5 stones of ttal- 
low. The exertions of an individual of this -district, 
the late Mr David Dun, who rented lands entirely em^ . 
ployed in grazing, to the amount of L. 1800 a-ryeaxvi 
are mentioned with just praise by the author of the r 
Statistical Account of Fintry f : «< To his exin^l^e in 
«^ the improved mode of grazing which he used, ' its 
«< present advanced state, through a considerable part 
<« of the west of Scotland,*' seems to be very properly * 
ascribed. • << He selected the most choice cattle to stock 
<« his farm with ; he kept his grass lighter, that is; he 
^< put fewer cattle on than had been used in former 

<< times« 
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«^ times. As a specimea of Ub success it kstated that 
€Cxhit sold a highbnd slot tx^ a Glasgow botc&er, whkj^ 
<* weighed 56 stones of beei^ and 10 stones of tallovtt^ 
' c The piice he received (this was previous to lt94) 
<« was S5 guineas. The same person at another time 
^ sold 25 highland stots at L.12 each, the lightest of 
<^ which weighed SO stones.'' Tvoa weight it always 
understood to be meant. 

With regard to the breed of madh cows, in this im-* 
portant grazing district, z most laudable attcntkn has 
been paid cxf late by the landed proprietors of the pa- 
rii^es of Kibyth^ Campsie, and Strathfalaiie> by esta* 
blishing an amtual competitioa for .premiuas fior the 
best bells and gows$ and k is jlroper in this place to 
observe that these gentlemen^ from expericsnce and ob- 
servation, have given a decided preforence to the Ayr- 
shire breed. 

The exertions of this association <<for improving the 
« breed of cattle in this district,*' may be considered 
in an interesting point of vteW|-HQot only as a present 
incitement to this and other counties, but as an example 
to posterity, of what has been done by patriotic indivi* 
dualsy and cf what may henceforth be done. The fol- 
lowing account, copied from the advertisemeot of the 
associadon, it is hoped will not 'be unacceptable. 
<( With a view to improve the breed of milch cows in 
«the cdtmtryy Sir Charles Edmonstone of Piintreathy 
« Mr Lennox o£ Woodhead, Mr Kincaid of Kincaid, 
<< Mr Buchanan of Carbeth, Mr Stirling of Cnugbar- 
« net, Mr M'Farlane of Kirkton, and some other pro- 
<^ prietdrs of land in the parishes of Kibyth, Campsie, 
<< and Strathblane, along with Mr Stirling of Keir, Mr 

« Stirling 
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<< Stirling of E^inuxiei and Col<Hiel Hamilton of Bar« 
<< dowie, propose) on Monday the 25th Jun^ 180$^ at 
« the New Inn at Kil37th» to acljudge the prizes which 
^ are afterwards to be distributed to the proprietors of 
«< ih/sfmtr ftmU hulls that s^^ cover during the ensu^ 
'< ii^g season, within the afapve mentioned parishes, 
« and on the estates of Qidder, £ennuire, and Bsur-i 
« dowie \ acnd to: the proprietors of the jfScMir jimU ^tfws 
« that can be shown from that district,, the following' 
« premiums: viz. 

«« Bulls. 

<< For the finest and best bull — 1^.15 15 Q 

" For the second — — • 10 10 

" For the third — — 6 6 

«« For the fourth — — i. , 4 4 0^ 

« Cows. 
t* For the finest and best cow that can be 

« shown — — — L. 4 4 
w For the setond — — 3 3 

" For the third ^^ — 2 2 

" For th^ fourth — — 110'^ 

By the proper emulation Which is excited bythU 
competition, the breed of cattle in this district has,, as 
might have been expected^ received^ within these very 
few years, a very perceptible a^ielioration. Mr Arcbi*- 
^<bald Edmonstpne of Strathblane parish, to whom the 
Reporter has already acknowledged his obligations for 
valuable information, has now a bull from Ayrshire^ 
which, in the Kilsyth competition, obtained the first 

prize 
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prix^ for the first year. This buU^ being shewn after- 
wards at Glasgow, against a bull which had obtained 
the first prize in a Lanarkshire . competition, oh a bet 
of 10 guineas to btte, — carried it. This same bull ha^ 
nowraisedlaremaricablf fine stock in the neighbour- 
hood. It is proper to add that Mr Edmonstone, in or- 
der stffl further to improve the breed of cattle on hi^ 
farm and in his neighbourhood, has been in the prac- 
tice, for several years past, of buying in annually a par- 
cel of queys of one year old from Ayrshire. 

Similar premiums for improving the breed of cattle 
by the introduction of Ayrshire bulls are given by the 
Gargunnock club, — of which institution an account 
will be afterwards offered. The premiums are : 



For the best bull 
For the second 
For the third 



— L. 8 8 O 

— 5 5 

— 3 3 



It is a condition required in this competition, that 
the bulls shall be kept within the bounds of the club, 
till the month of August next ensuing after the prizes 
have been gained. 

With regard to the Jbrm and constitution of the best 
kinds of cattle, the Reporter does not feel himself qua- 
lified to speak. Experience, and long habits of obser- 
vation suggest, at a single glance, the forms most pro- 
per for the purposes of the dairy or of fattening ; and 
it is wonderful how quickly our drovers and cattle- 
dealei^ can distinguish by the eye the nativity, the 
breed, the age, and the uses of the different varieties 
of cattle. On this subject the valuable information 

contained 
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coRtained in Sr Coventry's pamphlet on JLitfe Stock & 
earnestly recommended to th^ attention of dealers in 
cattle. The Ayrshire breed, vA&Ak is so generally 
esteemed, is tot the most part of a dappled cdloilr, the 
miiture being a brown, or red, with white* 

• • • • • 

Food. — Li winter milch cows are generally fed in 
this county^' with hay or oat straw, together with two 
feeds every day of boiled chaff, — ^tmnips, potatoes, or 
cabbages : where the refuse of distilleries can be .obtain- 
ed, it is nsed with advantage. 

With regard to the cattle that lie out of doors 
through the season, and which are here called mnterers% 
they are chiefly of the highland breed, bought in at the 
end of autunm, and fed during the winter for the May 
and June markets, when they are sold for fattehing on 
the rich pastures of England, or in the feeding districts 
of Scotland. The mntering of cattle is principally 
practised in the western parts of this county; on Bu- 
chanan, Drymen, l^try, Strathbhne, Campsie, S[il- 
syth, and the higher grounds of St Ninians. Situations 
which afford the shelter of woods, or of deep ravinesi 
and vallies, are the most favourable. Until the rigours 
of winter set in, which is for the most part from the 
10th to the 25th of December, the cattle are left to 
provide for themselves, by what they can pick up in 
the fields, or what is here termed the^^^^. After 
that period they are fed every evening and morning 
with straw, or with bog hay, scattered about in proper 
proportions by the hand. It is - remarked that the 
coarsest natural grasses afford the heartiest bite to win«^ 
terers. The juncus articulatus, <»* spret, which grows- 

in 



in vast abundance on the Fintry ^u)4»Cainpsie FeUs^ vh 
^ was formerly noticedj ipade into I^ay^ and mi|ch 
|ise<l Car this purpose. 

The return produced by the wintering q£ cattle va* 
ries^ according to the fitafte of marketSi from one to tw^ 
jKmnds Sterling per head* 

Much cattle is also fed for the butcher in straw-yairds, 
and stalls, and shedsj and at distilleries^, durii^g the 
wint^. Their principal food is t^mips and pctt^atoes, 
with the occasional addition of straw ^d hay. In 
feeding for the butcher, it is of great importance to 
l^eep the^ttle warm and ^^U littered, and to ^expose 
them to the least possible exertion ax)d fatigue ; and it 
is pr6bably upon this principle of not disturbing their 
repose, that it is recommended to keep c^le that aire 
in the course of fattening in the dark. 

It is hoped that it may not be deetf^d impertinent 
to the subject to notice in thb place, that during the 
suppression of the distillation from grain, the want of 
that regular supply of fresh animal food which had 
been formerly afforded by the distilleries was severely 
felt in the eastern district of this county, not merely 
with respect to. the quality^ but chiefly with respect to 
the quaniUy of butcher meat that was exhibited during 
the wint^ months in the markets of Falkirk and Stir- 
ling. In the years 1809 and 1810, on account of the 
small supply which these markets afforded, a greater 
quantity of beef was salted for winter store in that 
neighbourhood than had been done £Dr many years 
before. , Thus, if a famine in gnun was by t}iat mesi* 
sure prevented, a propoxtional deficiency in animal 
{bod was. Id: the same time, occasioned \ and it came 

to 
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_ ft 

^ * * 

to be a questioiii whether a scanty supply of barley 
cakes, or of the more nutritive aliment of beef and 
mutton, and pork, werfe most severely felt by the hard 
labouring peasant. ^ 

la summerf cattle that are intended for the shambles 
lie out day and night in the rich feeding grounds of 
this county. Milch cows 2are generally kept within 
doors, not only during the night, but also during the 
heat of the day, in sumnler. They are fed in the 
house with cut clover, tares, or the outer leaves of cab- 
bages and colewort. In some places a more improved 
method of managing milch cows is adopted. They are 
allotted to lie in the^ fields the whole night, and kept 
within doorsj where they are fed by soiling, during the 
heat of the day. By this method, they enjoy the cool 
and free air, and haVe an opportunity of pasturing in 
the morning as soon as it is light, whilst they are freed, 
through the day, from the excessive heats, and from 
the annoyance of insects. 

Salt is little employed in this district in feeding cat- 
tle, though it is certain that its use would prove of 
great adyantage. We observe that saline substances 
are eagerly sought after by cows ; they will greedily 
devour the refuse of straw left by horses, which has 
been trodden under their feet, and drenched with their 
urine. There seems to be something in the state of 
their stomachs that requires the stimulus of the volatile 
alkali contained in this refuse. 



JVorked 
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Worked Oxen compared with Hot^ses^ 

As no instance of working by oxen has fallen under 
the' Reporter's observation in this county, it appears 
altogether unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject. 

Much has been said and written on the comparative 
use of horses and oxen in husbandry. Horses, it is 
argued, perform their work more expeditiously than 
oxen ; thely require shorter intervals of rest than oxen, 
which must have a long time allowed them to ruminate 
their food before they are put to work again ; and the 
hoofs of horses admit of a more efiectual defence 
against the .flinty hardness of otir improved roads than 
those of oxen. 

On the oth^ hand, horses are very high priced c(nn- 
pared with oxen ; they surive at their most perfect state 
at the age of five years \ from that period they decline 
every year in value ; and in the end, ' they are worth 
only the price of the hide : add to all this, that the ex- 
pence of feeding a horse through the year is near four 
times as much as that of feeding an ox. 

With regard to- the ox, he performs his work slowly; 
but the Reporter has met with ^ newspaper account of 
the work performed by oxen, which deserves to be re- 
corded. It is stated, << Tluit at a ploughing-match 
<< which took place at Petworth in Sussex, the plough- 
<< man finished an acre with two oxen, without a driv« 
<< er, in five hours and 56 minutes ; the furrows being 
^ from five to seven inches deep *•'' The ox is fit for 

labour 
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labour at two years of age ; and, at five years> he is of 
more value thad when he was first yoked ; he may be 
wrought with advantage from the age of four to that 
of ten y^ars ; but the principal advantage i^, that dur*« 
ing the whole period of wortcing^'his size increases by 
proper feeding; and his final value in beef and tallow 
is as great ^ if he had never beeii wrought. 

In point of theory, then, every argunient seems to 
be in favour of the use of the ox in husbandry. In 
point of practice, the very revert$e appears to ha^e tit- 
ken place. About half a century ago, the use of oxen 
prevaitod mnch itf btirlingshire ; that it is no ^ entirely 
laid aside seems evidently t6 imply some fallacy in the 
theory : and practice, upon* sor' exteniiiv6 a scs^, must be 
allowed to rest, at least upon' a plausible foundation. 
The probable reason of the practice is, that a certain 
number of horses being fourid indispensable oit every 
farm, for the purposes of travelling, and other operas 
tions for which oxen are unfit, it has been found too/ 
expensive to maintain the double establishment of 
hoi^es and oxen. 
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A VERY large portion of the uplands of Stirlingshire 
is occupied, as has been statefd *, in pasturing sheep. 

• P. lyG. 
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In this section, the Reporter does not pretend to offer 
a complete detail of the economy of sheep fanning in 
this county. He must satisfy himself with giving some 
miscellaneous information which he has obtained from 
the most authentic sources. 

The. breed that is almost universally used is the 
black-faced or muir breed, also called the Linton breed. 
An enterprising farmer of Mr Johnstone's of Alva, 
from Roxburghshire, ^hose lease had been lately re- 
newed, in 1809 introduced the Cheviot breed, the 
wool of which is of a very superior quality \ he enter- 
tains great hopes of success in the fine sheep walks of 
the Ochills ; but the e^^riment is too recent to war- 
rant, as yet, any Certaiii conclusion. 

Mr Edmonstone of Spittal, in Strathblane parisii, 
states, " That some time ago he made a trial of Che- 
<< viot and Spanish ewes, . which he kept on his farm 
«< for several years ; but he^ found that they did not 
<< pay sd well as the black* faced ; their wool was, no 
« doubt, twice the value of that of the common b^'eed ; 
«< but they had not so much of it by a third. Two 
<< of the black-faced lambs were as good as three of 
« the Cheviot \ and in a severe winter, or bad lamb- 
« ing season, there was a double loss of the latter; 
<rthat, in short, he gave them up, convinced that the 
« black«&ced kind is better fitted for the soil and 
« climate, being both better breeders and better feed- 
«' ers Aian the Cheviot.'* 

With regard to the food of sheep in this (bounty, 
almost no instance occurs where they receive any by 
the hand. In summer they feed up to the very sum- 
mit of our highest mountains : when the rigours of 

winter 
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winter set in, they are brought down to the low 
groundsi the pasture of which had been saved through 
the autumn' for their use. 

Sheep are not folded through the night, for many 
years past. In the vicinity of the farmer's dwelling 
there is a pen^ here called zfankt er^ted, of stone and 
tiirf, in which the sheep are enclosed only at the 
four great gatherings which takevplace in the year, and 
of which mention will afterwards be made. 

The Reporter offers the following miscellaneous ob- 
servations on the economy of a sheep farm, upon the 
authority, of an extensive occupant of sheep pastures in 
the western district of this county *, 

The stock of. a sheep &rm may consist of ewes only, 
or of wedders ; or, partly of the one and partly of the 
other. 



y 



1. Of an Ewe Stock. 

Suppose the stock to consist of 1000 ewes, to every 
30 ewes one ram is necessary. The number of lambs 
produced by such a s^ock' varies from 700 to 900. To 
keep up this stock, 200 of the best lambs must be added 
to it annually, and 10 of the best tup lambs to supply 
the place of 10 of the worst tups or rams, which are 
to be sold off when four years old. 

The remainder of the iambs, together with 100 old 
e^es^ are to be sold off* to make up the rent. The ewes 

T3 arc 
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are spld to the butcher between the age of. three md 
seven yi^rs. None are kept beyond this last age. 

The greater proportion qflambsaonuaUylcept above 
that of ewes sold) is necessary in ord^er to supply losses 
sustained by diseases and other casualties. These lambs 
are npt allowed to approach tb^ tup till jthey are 19 
iponths old. 

The rent of a sheep beipg estimated in this district 
at 4s. the rent of a farm that maintains ^ stock of IQOQ 
ewes will be L.20Q. It is evident that ng reqt should 
be added in this estioiate for tb^ 210 lambs annually 
added} till they are ^t lea3t a y^ar and a half old^ ^§ 
they produce nothing till that period. 

In favourable situati<»^| that isi in sheep pasti|res 
*9|rhich are npt very mout^tainous and rpckyi and wl^ere 
a large space of ground can be taken in at once by th^ 
eye, one shepherd is able to manage 1000 sheep ; in un- 
favourable situations, ^e cannot manage above one half 

of rhat number. 

It is necessary tq collect the whole flock at the pen 

tfffafik at least four times in the year, for the follow* 

ing purposes y yiz. first, tp cut the lambs where a wed- 

der stock is kept \ this is generally done esprly in June. 

% To clip or sheai* the wool, early in Jqly S. To take 

the lambs off frpin the sheep in order to wean them, 

which IS done about the 20.th of August. 4. To pick 

out the old ewes that are to be sold about Martinmas^ 

In order that the lambs may drop at a suitable sea« 

* " ' ^ • • " 

^pn of the year and of the weather, the tups are 
separated from the ewes about the 1 1th of October ; 
and kept in inclosui^es in the low grounds constructed 
for that purpose. They are admitted to the ewes about 

the 
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the 26th of November. The ewe goes with lamb 21 
weeks. 

It was, till of late, the almost universal practice to 
lay or smear the whole stock with an ointment com- 
posed of butter and tar ; this was done vd the end of 
October and beginning of November. This served se- 
veral important purposes : it preserved the wool upon 
the body, it prevented vermin, and it afforded oro- 
tection against the severities of the ensuing winter. 

£very farmer would wish to continue this practice of 
smearing his whole stocky, but the price of tar has late- 
ly be come so high, on account of the interruption of our 
trade with the nonhern states, that the expence canoot 
be encountered on a large scale. Smearing b now sel- 
dom used except for the year oldlanibs, or hogs as they 
are called, and for the tups. The older part of the 
stock are generally washed with tobacco juice, to which 
that of broom is sometimes added. '^This is found 
equally effectual with smearing, for the purpese of de- 
stroying vermin, but not for defending the animal 
from cold. Tobacco juice is also found to be the most 
effectual cure for the scab in sheep. This washing is 
performed in December. ^1 he expence of smearing with 
butter and tar in 1810 was 6d. per sheep; that of wash' 
tng with tobacco juice 2d. 

The wool of sheep tl^t have undergone the opera- 
tion of smearing is called dun wdol^ in opposition to 
that of sheep which have not been smeared, wlirch is 
called white wool. The dun wool generally sells jls or. 
2s.* 6d. below the white. It requires much purification,^ 
but is equally valuable with the white for all kinds of 
cloth that is to be dyed, in 1810 white wool sold at 

T 4j lit. 
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I Is. per stone, and dun wool at 9s. Seven fleeces of 
the former generally make a stone^ and fot;r or five of 
the latter. 



2. Of a Wedder Stock. 

Redder mutton is much more esteemed than ewe ) 
it is well known that all animals designed for the food 
of man ar6 improved in the delicacy and flavour of their 
flesh by castration. Wedder mutton brings bora a 
penny to twopence per pound more in the market than 
ewe mutton. 

A wedder stock is kept on many sheep farms of this' 
county. If it is kept on the same farm with an ewe^ 
stock, they must be kept completely separated from one 
another, for various reasons \ but chiefly because the 
wedders, being the strongest, agitate and toss about the 
ewes when feeble ^ and heavy with lamb, so as to da 
thein much injury. Besides, the wedder stock being 
intended for the market, in order to fatten them pro- 
perly, they must be placed upon the richest pasture 
that tl^e farm affords. 

As the stock of a sheep farm generally consists partly 
€>f ewes, and partly of wedders, let us suppose a farm 
capable, of maintaining 2000 s^eep, and that the wedder 
stock constitutes oije half. Eight hundred lambs, at an 
average, as already stated, are annually produced. One 
half of these are^generally xpales. All of these are cut 
in the beginning #f June, and added to the wedder 
stock \ few of them die under the operation. It is re* 
marked, however, that more of the wedder lambs than 
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of the ewes tre carried off by the disease called the 
braxy^ of which notice will afterwards be taken. From 
this circumstance, though 400 are annually added to 
the wedder stock, the £inn caii send only about 300* 
wedders to the market. On the highland pastures, it 
is observed that a wedder gets worse after the age of 
three years. . They are accordingly disposed of to the 
Imtcher at that age. 

Some farmers of this district do not rear wedders of 
jkheir own stock. They buy them in at the age of 
two years, and sell them off at that of three* On such 
a plan there can be very little loss. The <xily incon- 
venience is the difficulty of keeping them on the farm 
at that age. They are continually attempting to get 
off to their native soil. 



» 
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It only remains to add a few observations with regard 
to the distempers to which sheep are liable. 

1. The first and the most formidable of these is the 
disease here denominated the hraw). It chiefly attacks 
lambs and young sheep. Very fe^ die of thi^disease 
after the age of 18 months. It is remarked^V the 
fattest and best conditioned of the flock are those 
which are most generally carried off by it. It is rec- 
koned, that on some farms, four lambs out of twenty 
die of this disease. There haive been instances where 
the one half of the whole has perished by it.- 

t)f 
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Of the cause and naturae of tlus 4iseasei the Reporter 
lias never met with an account that fully Satisfied him. 
It makes its appearance on some farms earlier in the 
winter than on others^ according to circumstances. On 
wet, spouty pastures, it commences from the first set- 
ting in of winter. On dry, elevated soils, it sometimes 
does not af^tear till about new year's day ; and as the 
winter advances, it again gradually disappears. The 
progress of the disease i$ extremely rapid. Its attack 
begins through the course of the night, and the ani- 
mal is generally foun4 dead or expiring in the morning. 
It seldom survives till the middle of Ujie day. The 
whole body is found bloated and swelled ; the bladder 
burst, and the urine diffused through the intestines. 
The flesh becomes black, and the whole carcase foetid, 
"Were it permitted to offer a conjecture with regard 

. to the cause of ^his ruinous disease, it might be sug- 
gested that it is probably occ^asioned by ^ sudden inter- 
ruption of the perspiration. Its attacks comirence for 

' the most part in the early part of the winter, when the 
days are yet of considerable length, and the sun for a 
long while above the horizon. The animal, not yet 
braced against the colds of winter, had been basking 
through the day in the sun, and perhaps heat^ with 
exercise ; it lies down at night in this condition on the 
damp ground: befor<iiday it becomes benumbed by the 
hoar frosts $ perspiration is suspended ; the valves of 
the urinary duct are paralyzed ^ the bladder bursts, and 
the creature dies. 

This view of the subject was originally suggested to 
the Reporter by a practice which has been observed for 
many years by Malcolm Macfarlane, who has long oc- 
cupied 
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cupied a considerable sheep £nrm on the estate of Duch* 
TZff the property of General Graham Stirling. It is 
this } every morning, a considerable time before day- 
Ugbt» during the evly part of the winter, (the period 
when the braxy prevails) he, or some of his people, visit 
the flock on the spot where they are resting ; he rouses 
them from their sleep, and agitates and drives them 
about for a long time with his dogs. By this process, 
•the animal heat is again excited, the perspiration re- 
stored, and the tone of the urinary passages renewed. 
It is certain that on this farm the depredations of the 
braxy are very inconsiderable, or even scarcely known. 
The suggestion of this practice will surely be allowed 
to merit the serious consideration of sheep farmers } 
^d should it be found as effectual in other situations 
as on this f^rm, Malcplm Macfarlane will n^erit the gra« 
titude of hjs country. 

There is a distemper called < the ^jf in sheep, which 
has been known in this country only lirithin these very 
few years ; but which has, of late, become very general. 
It appears to be occasioned by t;he deposition of the 
eggs of some spepies of fly (probably not indigenous to 
Scotland) under the scarf skin qf the animal; these 
soon become maggots, and devour the flesh miserably, 
occasioning a loathsome ulcer, wbi^ enlarges rapidly, 
and if not cured, kills the creature in (he space of six 
days. It is said- that this distemper has prevailed in 
England for about ten years. In tracking its progress, 
it appears to have travelled, and to be still travelling 
fior/Awar^//, encroaching every year uponqne district after 
smother, in that direction. It was observed in the very 
western extremity of this county for the first time only 

in 
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in 1808. It is as yet unknown in Locbabery and in the 
north ; but it seems to be advancing with rapid strides. 
The principal cure which has hitherto been aj^lied 
with any effect, is to cut off the wool carefully about 
the ulcer, and to anoint it with tar. ' This application 
'must be n^ade at an early period of tjlie disease. , 



SECT. III.— HORSES. 



On the subject of horses nothing occurs peculiar to 
Stiriingshire. Very few horses are bred within the 
bounds of the county. Riding and carriage horses are 
generally procured at high prices from Englahd ; draught 
horses chiefly from the counties of Lanark and Ayr. 
The price of work horses varies extremely ; they cost 
from i^. 18 to L.45. Two horses are reckoned suffi- 
cient to labour a farm of 35 acres arable. A good 
horse vHll draw from 15 tp 20 hundred weight, and 
sometimes more. 

With regard to the food of work horses, no accurate 
estimate can be offered, as the farmer generally main* 
tains them through the winter on straw and the offals 
of his grain ^ in the spring, on hay, with oats or beans, 
in the time of working ; and in summer on cut clover. 
In the carses the horses feed much through the winter 
on bean straw, which is reckoned much heartier than 
the straw of oats or barley. 

Potatoes, either rav^ or steamed, have of late years 
been much used in feeding horses ; and perhaps it is 

one 
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one of the most important improvements that could be 
adopted in this respect. A horse will eat as many po- 
tatoes as will maintain him in good condition, in one* 
tenth part of the time that he will eat as much hay as 
^ill be necessary for that purpose } he will therefore be 
sooner ready for returning to his work. The succu- 
lency of this food will preserve ^is body open> and keep 
his skin and hair sleek. With the potatoes, he must 
have a certain proportion of oats and hay to prevent 
flatulency. 

All grain given to horses should be previously broken 
or bruised l)etween rollers, by which much waste will 
be prevented ; and if the grain were malted before it is 
given to them, a great advantage would arise from the 
superior degree of nutrition afforded by the saccharine 
matter. In this view it may be added, that, did the 
relative prices of barley and of oats allow it, the former 
would furnish a more nutritive food for horses than the 
latter, as containing much more farinaceous matter. 
Carrots have also been lately introduced with great ad- 
vantage as & food for horses. 



im I I 



SECT, IV. & V. — ASSES AND MULES. 



Ov the uses of these animals in agriculture, the Re- 
porter has met with no instance in Stirlingshire. 



SECT. 
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SE^T. VI. — HOGS. 

The introduction of swine into tlus district U of re-' 

" tent date, and is not as yet universal. The people in 

general, and hig^landers in particular, have an aversion 

- founded on very ancient prejudices, against the flesh of 
swine. This prejudice, however, is rapidly wearing out. 
Though swine are not reared upon a large scale, yet for 
$6me years past almost every family, and even those of 
cottagers, feed a sow or two for their own use. It was 

« only at the dbtiQeries, previous to the suspension of the 
iise of gi^in, that swine were fed to SKtiy considerable 
extent. 

The bre<^ ^hlch is most generally e^eemed is the 
Chinese, which was imported directly from China by 
some public-spirited gentlembn connected with this 
county, and commanding East India* ships. The advan* 
tages of this breed are stated to be, that they are easily 
fed, that they prodiUce the best sucking pigs, and pork 
and bacon of the finest quality and favour. At the 
distilleries, the larg^ Hampshire breed was cluefly used. 
A cross breed betwixt this and the Chinese is held in 
great repute. 

Swine feed on all kinds of vegetable offals. Cut 
clover is sufficient to maintain them through the sum- 
mer, with the addition of what whey and butter-milk 
can be sj^ared. Potatoes^ especiftUy, form an acceptable 

and 
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imd nutridVe food. When they are to be fiitteaed for 
the butcher, after they have been fed for six or eig^ 
weeks cm potatoes^ it is necessary, in order to render 
their flesh firm and fit ^r salting, to feed them partly 
with oats or beam well dried, and it would be of great 
advantage to have them braised or fardken. Swine, 
Irhen killed, are almost never skinned, but have the 
hair taken off by scalding with boiling watek*. In this, 
practice there is evidently mnch loss. The skia of a 
well grown sow brings a high price, and is valuable for 
many purposes, particularly for saddlery. Why should 
it not be taken off as firom other animals slaughtered 
for food ? 1 he pork er bacon wouM not suffer by it. 

^ The only distemper of swine which has fallen under 
the Reporter's observation is the fly, similar in its pro- 
gress and effects to that which has been described as 
affecting sheep. It is to be cured in the same maonet^ 
by anointing with tar. 



SECT. VII — DEER AND GOATS. 



Ths Reporter hopes that he will be forgiven for 
substituting a few remarks on deer and goats^ (some of 
which species of live stock still exist in this county) 
in the place of those which he is called upon by the plan 
4^ the Boards to offer on the subject of rabbit s^ none 

of 
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of wliich have fallen under his observation in. Stirling- 
shire. 

1. Deer.— The island of Inchmurrin^ in Lbchlo- 
mond, thcf property of his Grace the Duke of Mon* 
trose, extending about two miles in length by one in 
breadth,' finely wooded, and afibrding excellent pasture^ 
has been for more than a century past well stocked 
with &116w-deer. The stock of deer of all ages upon 
this delightful island, amounts to about 240, and fur- 
nishes venison distinguished by its admirable flavour. 
On the island there is a neat hunting seat and offices, 
built by the Duke in 1793, where his game-keeper. is 
situated with his family^ Every attention is paid to 
supply the deer with hay for their winter feeding. The 
climate is mild, from the little elevation^ of the lake 
above the level of the sea, and the\^Oods afibrd shelter • 
from every blast that blows. The stock isy on these 
accounts^ in a very thriving condition. 

2. Goats abounded within less than half a centuryv 
fycL Benlomond, and in the upper parts of Buchanan. 
A considerable portion of the rents was paid, at that 
period, in kids, and in goat>milk cheese. The flesh of 
the kid is delicate, savouring somewhat like venison. 
Goat-milk cheese, which could be obtained in this quar- 
ter within these 20 years, is particularly fine flavoured; 
it resembles Parmesan. It is within the memory of the 
Reporter when the flock of goats was regularly brought 
to the pen every evening and milked for a certain pe- 
riod during the summer. Goat milk, and goat-milk 
whey, were in those days esteemed a cure for many 

disorders 
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ctiford^i^ (^ the constitution $ 9n4 it was as tommoa 
for ruling ffieofie to repair to goat«w)iey quarters in thg 
highlands^ as it is at present to go to 8ea bathing* 

The g09t is a piqtureiqut animal : its taporing homsi 
itii flowing beard) :|nd the ^giUly of its gait appear strike 
ing to a strapger. Its bad qualities, however, pre-* 
ponderatf^* It is less Ms^lal than the sheep in many 
respects^ It is particularly injurious to oak coppice 
wi^odsj which are at present of such value : it crops the 
tender shoots, and p^ek off the bark* Th0 proprietor 
of oak c;oppicei therefore, permits no goal« ta be kept 
upon his estate. They ^re now almost entirely ex-« 
terminated in this districts In the barony of Duchray^ 
in Dirymen parish, about 40 goats may still be found. 
A few stragglets yet remain, in a wild state, upon the 
out-skirts of Benlomond. In the parish of Logie, on 
the rugged precipices of the Ochills, where no oak 
woods occur, soilie goat? »re stiU to be met with i and 
thither some invalids still resort for the use of goat- 
milk and goat-mllb whey. -• ,iM ' * 
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PotrtTRT of vanoiutf kutdsr are bred in 'edn^ian^iht 
HQmberg in thi$ county. Oii' many esittes, as kas been? 
noticed already, kain fowlg are paid' in *part' of tent^ 
a most pernicious burden to the tenant, and little pro- 
fitable to the. landlord. The former often.prefers buy- 

U ing 
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ing the fowls in the market to the rearing of theni cfli 
his farm : and the latter receives the poorest and leanest 
fowls that can be had. 

Cottslgers rear dunghill fowls to bring them and 
their eggs to market. .Catfi^fs and small dealers a- 
bouhd in every district, who. are ready to pick them 
tip, and to dispose bf them in the adjacent tdwos and 
tillages. 

Turicies, gdese, and ducks, are also reared, principal* 
ly about gehtlemehs' seats, and on large hrms. In 
ifearing all these kinds ^of poultry, there is . more of 
family accommodation than of real profit. 



wte 






SECTION IJK«-^PIGEOMSi 



!iPiCEOMS, being extremely voracious, have, from ^ 
very early period, been considered as a nuisance to the 
farmer in Scotltod ; and certain laws have been pas- 
sed to restrict the multiplication of them. By an act 
1617, ch. 19. proprietors are discharged from build- 
ing dove cotes, unless their yearly rent, lying within 
two miles thereof, extend to ten chalders of victual. 
A purchaser of lands, with a dove cote^ is not obliged 
Co puU it down, though he should iiot be qualified to 
build one in the terms of the act i but if it becomes 
ruinous/ he cannot rebuild it *. 

Pigeons 



1 
* Erskine's Principles of the Law of Scotland, b. ii. tit. 6^ 

sec. 2; 
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Pigecmis are patticularly destructive during tUe seed 
iix&b ; afld) in the harvest^ after the corns are reapedj 
and ptit up in shocks. They ^d little injury while the 
com^ are standing. 

It has been suggested that the pigeons of the carses 
of Stirlingshire are of a larger size than in o^her cfis- 
tricts * probably from the. idea of the superior quality 
and quantity of theur fobcL The Reporter, after the 
most minute enquiry, has not found that there is an^ 
difference. 



,• » 



SECTION Z.— BEES. 

- " t . . 

\ ... 

« ■• * * • 

. &BE8 are bred .in Stirlingshire^ but not on a con^ 
sidcrable scdie* The westam di^dct, of. the county^ 
^Kherje heath and wild fbmetf^ aboppd, seeni$ the inq^t, 
proper for theni. They ar^ chiefly bred by cpttager^^ 

and small occupants. The minute attention which they. 

• 

reqoife, especially abdit the period of sw;^rming,.. is in- 
compatible with the labours of. the fanner; 'Tj|ie.pro» . 
fit arising from bees is very precarious^ and depends 
much upon . the state of the sea^ns. A district giay be 
oyeostbcked with bees, as. wellas with anyp^ber species 
of. live 5tocfc. They derive tb^lr wax from the ftr/ffa, 
and ihebr honey from the neetaria of flow^^s : if there 
is ^ inanfficienq^ of Chesoi the beesr must jierish. A 
stttriction 6^ the number of hives t6 b^ m^tained in 

^ei7. district wouU seem highly rp^Q^hle''.. 

U2 CHAP. 
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nURAL ECONOMY. 



SECTION I.— LABOUR. 



■?: .»/ . 



The labour of a form is performed either by $tr^ 
vint$ hired by the year> or hatf ytsu-, or by labourers 
hired by the dky. Under thk Hst class niay be'incfaMl* 
edf'ihe^hanltd Occasidttfllly Mif^y^ about i finu) 
pH-stos who labdiir by pi^ce Wdfll. 



1: ISMl'^sertaHU.'-^'Nleiti aAd woihen itrtaiMti wo 
geritr^Hy hirifed by th^ year t this is the ioterwt of the 
farhier, a^ it mii^ prove, very idco&venicat for him to 
Ihiake fte^itent changes lb the hatida which hBmnfliojfu 
Servantsr, 6h the other hand) feeliitg a ^rit of iiMi6p6ft« 
dencelrdtti 'the iticreadin^ demand for thi^ labour^ 
imd th<^ hf|h wages they tktWf^f anld, at the Sana? 

tlme/^ti^bus to abridge the period of' their bcmdag^' 

f , 

prefer, for tht tticfst part> an engagement for the half 
year. The petioda of 9er$440 wa gaaeraliy from ohi 

' • ,' - Martinmas 
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Miirtioons to 0I4* WhicsQiida; I ;$Dd bofti qU Wlut- 
sondaf to dd Martistna^ 

Tboce is Imk muriatiwi ia the wag^ of.^^eryants 
ilnriag the wimer and Aiminer. half yeais; there is 
K mwjtireet y however, a^ advaoce 4adog the letter 
period. ... 

. bx IdU^ in the Kikyth distiictt ^ w9^ were 9$ 
fidkms hgr the jeer.: 

A aacried man cer?aotf I^S4» with ahoose* . 
U nm a rrie d da fron J^25to LAI^ with bedyboa^ and 



Woioeft seiYapt% fircm Iu» to UlQ^ vith bedi hsmii^ 
and wafhing* 

Thnni^ the eastern district of the coiinty the ssueie 
cite of wagis obtavs. 

* _ 

Qn the i^onhem side of the LennoxrhiUs^ and to 
the wes t w a rd of Stirling, thexateof wages is as fiE>llowi: 



A ploo^^biom, Imng in the fimily^ finoml^lS to JUSi 

a year. 
A wosiaa servant firom L.6 to h.9. 

Of^ the sheep £vmsy in the h^hland district of this 
lewiUljIj »gODd shepheidf living in the fmiljs receives 
U90 ^ fear* A mairied shQiberd> living oat of the 
iJMHily {as m most gieneraUy the case) has a house, two 
^MV^ 9f^»» widi libertf to rear a qney till it is two 
fear^^ddf ,gn$s fer ferty ewes, potaioe groundj and 

bfiUs aid » jbalf ef <NVt m^ 

U8 A 
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; A distinction has been made) in tiiis account, lie- 
tween married and unmarried men servants : the former 
beingi in many situations^ partkularly 'in pasturing 
districts, preferred to the latter. The married mAi« 
servant/ Accommodated with a house' and^ garden, and z 
cow's grass, becomes at^ched tp the spctt^. amd disposed 
to b^ stationa^ ; mudh^trouble is s^o* saved ta bis 
master^s family in respect of his accomimodatidn and 
maintenance ; he will be contented in his own house 
with such cheer' ise he would spurn at in his mastei's 
kitdhen. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
9t married servant maybe tempted to neglect his master^s 
interest *in order to attend to his own ;-^>^' he is dis* 

w 

honest, he has many opportunities of defrauding his 
master. An instance occurred lately to the Reporter 

of a shepherd who took especial cdre, every diy, to 

», 

place his own Jbrty ewes on the best pasture of the 
tnountain, whilst he left htisi master's sheep tb sfaaft for 
themselves on. ixiferior grass. 

Many young men aiid women of thb county dedioe 
to Engage themselves at the Whitsttnda^ tano^ m tht 
prospect of earning equal wages, with more Mh^fi by 
occasional work, and' especially by a hardest fe6. ' tm. 
the western parts of the county many persons of both 
sexes find employxioent, during tJ^e esorly psskt 6f the 
summer, in the oak coppice woods, vi^MCh are ttinualljr 
tut down. There they either take a small lot| each 
for themselves, to be cut down and peeled, ot thejf 
engage with those who occupy a lot of wood by day% 
/ wages ; the occupiers of lots are paud by" the'bdSs of 
bark which they produce ; for a boll of ,b^^ the per- 
son who cuts and peek receives &om 2s»4o is* By 

the 
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ihe n^oQth of August, these young people ve ready to 
engage for harvest work } and their wag^ vary every 
yiear accosding to the urgency of the season, or the 
expected price of victual. Men receive for harvest 
work firom L.2 to L*4 ; women from L.1* iOs. to L.S. 
Their enpgement is either for a certain i^umber of 
weeks, or until the whole crop is cut down^ whenever 
that may be. 

3. Zofourerr.— -Day labourers receive in summer. 

With victuals, from Is. 64. to 2s. per day. 

Without victu;|ls, *-*—->» 2 G 

In winter, with victuals, •.— «- 1 to 1 .6 

Masons and wrights receive 

With victuals, — - 2 to 8 6 

Without victuals — — - 3 to 3 6 

With regard to the hours of wprk, they are not 
rigidly attended to by servants in the upper districts of 
the county, or in situations remote from towns and 
villages. Servants work there horn six o'clock A. M. 
during the whole season till it is dusk. The women 
servants, after having wrought in the^eld, during the 
day, perform the necessary work of the house and 
byre in the evening. . 

In the eastern districts, and every where in the 
neighbourhood of towns and manufacturing establish* 
shent8,menp>servant$ work only from six o'clock A M. 
to six o'clock P. M. with an hour for breakfast, and an 
hour for dinner. 

The price of labour and the wages of servants have 
advanced of late years in an enormous proportion. 

U4 The 



T\iiiipr^e)tt t^t^ are -^ftfed ^ot^.- ilt lv<bold 1^ ^ 
easy -matter to state, from Ihe^ Statiitieftl Ateocgit of 
Sti6tIifAd> the pfogrttsive ^Vancte of.the price of 
labour in this county till th,c present period. 

Without swelling this Report hf a detail ithkh ean 
be ea^Iy obtained, let it suffice to say thac^.m lTd4, 
the price of labdur ^fras nearly «^ folldw* : 

A man servant, living in the family, by the year> 
from - - . . L.10«QiL«12 

A ^oman senrartt -• * hA 

A day labourer in summer, with tictti&ls ^p^ 

About 4fO years before the above (leriod the wage? 
were, 

A man servant, by the year L.2 

A woBiav!^ servant, by do. frqifii 15^ q tp 19%. 8d. 

Bmntks, 9b they were callisd, wer^ then givep» c^- 
sisting of ckfthes, wool, or flax. 

Before the year 17^0, tailors and day l^)Ourer$ b|4 

4d. per day wikh vietaajs. 

Ift. 17SS, th^y received 6^. per day, with victvMls* 

— 1793, - lOd. with victuals. 

About 1760, carpenters ^nd masons hftd €d* per day, 

with victuals. 

!n 179S • - - ls» Sd* 

In 1810, as has be^n stated* &om ^^ fld. to ^9* 

Sioit^s 



Stait. Account, vol. x>iii. p. 120 and 342. 
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' Siftidift.do th«ir in>rk> in almost every iastftncei by 
thi^pieee. 

' In libnuer tit&«s, tailors and shoemakers went about 
and perlbrmed their work in the £«mlies of their 
•mfrioyiersJ They Aow^ almost nniyersally, remain at 
hOBUdi aAd do their work by the piece. 

The late great advance of the price of hbovr is 
cvMemly to be attributed to the rapid depredation of 
iMiiey) and to the removal of so many of. our young 
Qien ftum the country for the supply of the army and 
navy. Women are nov^ upon this account, pretty 
^endhaHy employed to perform out-nmrkf in whidi 
men only were formerly engaged. There are few oper^^ 
tions cf iiusfafmdry in which women are not ' employe4 
at pflQSem, excepting those of ploughing and thresh^ 
hig. B«it even the wages df women havei chiefly upon 
dkis KoMtnt, advanced in a high degree; and if to thu$ 
we add the abstraction of female labour, by the numerous 
tnamffaohtresr with which this county abounds, the cause 
of the viae of their wages niay be easily traced. 
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The ordinary breakfast of the peasantry, in this 
county, is porridge, made of oatmeal, well boiled, and 
stirred about in water till is has assumed the consis- 
tency of a pudding. This is eaten with skimmed milk, 
butter milk, or small beer. Durbg the summer, the 

labourers. 
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l^ourars> besides breakSist, reqeive bread Aod m3k» or 
berad and cheese^ before going to work in the v»oniiB^ . 
In the west&n parts of the coiinty> potatoes bruiied.or 
) beaten into a pudding, with miiki.fonn the breakfsisl 
as Well as. the supper of the peasantry from September 
to April or May. For dinner> bi*oth made of barley, 
or grots^ with garden stuSs, and the addition of some 
animal food, or po^toe soup, .as fonnerly desciib^» 
are iq[ common use. Sowens> or the jelly of* oatm)ed» 
as: already described* is generally used for supper. In 
the beginning of winter^ householders^ according to 
their circumstances^ lay in a store of- sahed beefi o# 
matron, or porJc. ' Herrings, which, daring the latter 
part of the season, are caught in abundance in the.Firth^ 
constitute an essentisil artide of food^ I)aring the 
^immier, Uttle animal food is used in the families of the 
peasantry; mUk tfien abounds, and is served up hi 
various forms. 

* With regard to the present prices of provisioasy re^ 
serving that of grain of every kind foe the ac€0mpan7<v 
sngiflible erf" fiars, it may be remarked that, though the 
price of animal food has nearly doubled within the&6 
twenty years, yet it varies but littk from one end of the 
year to the other. That the price of animal food contx* 
nues nearly the same through the winter and summer, is 
to be accounted for by the regular economy which is 
I19W so generally introduced in the article of feeding cat- 
tle» By stall feeding on turnips and potatoes in winter» 
and by feeding in grass parks, and by soiling in sum-> 
mer, the markets are regularly supplied at all seasons ; 
^d the prices of meat continue, in a great measure^ 

stationsury. 



prfee was occasioned by die late snppresskm of disi^ 
cttlation from gtaifi^ by wbkhoae'iixqKirtaiitwovcoof 
lO^ly wia withdrawn fer a time. 
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Pf£tint Prices* 

BiBtf • >' * • -•• . ^ '&om*8^to9d/perlik 
IfalMiy Ae*Bame..! 

Lambi in genecai« through the smaaaeTfAoakr9d»'to 7d. 
Vca^ fioin 8d. to lOd. accordingto the season.* * 



sdme artidcsve acM by Tron vcSghtythepoonil 
<ansi^ting ia£32 CGZ» Troy. . 
Itol^ about 7a. par fib. of l?^oz. Troy. 
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A p^ir of dnn^hiU finwjs ,9 


^;. ...^ ^ 


^^ turkey - - - 


7 


A gpoae • ■ - ♦• 


5 


A pair of dud^ . - • 


-36 


A pair of pigeons 


10 


l^ggs per dozeuy from 9d* to - 


10 


Batter per lib. . * 


15 


Cptmaon cfaeese> (Ss. per stcmi^ 





SECTION XII.-*rU£L. 



Thb extensile peat mosses of this coomy fupply 
ilbondance of peat or turf for fiiel i and peats are ii| 

▼ery 



wUiclk cmt Im« {Ht •:gFfiifc 4i«a^ftr:. Xb^ Ime-Md 

kowever» is very greaJLf 0^4 vHw jt Jk.'MnsidcDeJiJfeil 
the season of digging them, which is the month of 
May> and the beginniE^'of June^ interferes materially 
with some of the most important operations of the 
fiiimv'^tcdiiiiKs.b9b« x:doubtful point whether toab 
will not be found the cheapest {uelj-^jaspen the wliok^ 
isSkn jd thf.fn6$t diBCaiit ysirts jci thto paaatf^ . 

coals abound \ and some account having been given, in 
ilh» 4r9t thotytiRy of t)ui|^vahabb BiiMrBl» k does^not 
appear necessary tq resume tbf sufiJ4Mtt. Cods tBoat'Amm 
8s. to 10s. per too. Where oskto^fk^'is amaaUy'taM^ 
&e lefuse of the wood is sold for fuel, an4 furnishes 
^ stfong and cheerful blaze. > ' 
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Good rtraas cdnsritufe Ae f craii datkm uf ril ttatiwl 
impw^icneritt; whethW- m manirfacttirejr 6t in ^i^;ri(^ 
ttte. In Stirliirgsliire, the ittenirioit wMcb is ^tut to 
lUi subject lias 1>eeti paid only of i late Artie. AhtM, 
sixty years igo, any gemlemariVserflng'tRit frowi tte 
x*r«terti 4istn6t of this'totrnty for Edinburgh, coit$id«<- 
ed it necessary to make Ids wiH, MA to^fettfelns 'W«:»- 
ly afiairs, previously to his undertaking so hazai^dOii** 
peregrination. It. is little tnore than wenty year^ ^iiice 
turnpike rbads have been introdctced upon a geherti 
•cale ; andthfe drosS or coutilty foads were, till abMl 

• • • * 

Ifhat period, ti? many of them still are, fa a very x^riifdi^ 
edtonditioih '' ' '^^ 
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For the sake of distinctness, the roads of Stirling* 
shire may be subdivided into turnpike, country roads^ 
and hrm ways. 

1. Turnpike. 

When it is c6x&idef^ed that.no traveller, ot owner 
of heavy carriages, who is duly sensible of the dif- 
ference, in point of comfort, or of the tear and wear 
of horse furniture, upori a smooth firm road, com- 
pared with that on a broken and lagged road, can pos- 
sibly grudge the payment of a moderate toQ, it may 
appear wonderful how slowly turnpike roads have 
found an introduction iiito this county. One cause* 
indeed, may be easily assigned why they have not been 
introduced in particular situations ; that is^, the general 
inadequacy of the funds arising £rom the tolls to de- 
hsxf the. expend of the interest of the money bid out 
aiiginally, together wdth those of the necessary annual 
repair^ The pice of labour, and the^ depreciation 6£ 
foofnej rapidly increasing, .render it a matter of very 
4erio^, cpn$i(|erati(m to introduce a new tumjpike road 
ia any district, in which th^e is not ^ certain prospect 
0f an adequate reye^^ from increasing trade and inter- 
cow^e. 

I'he only resource which presents itself, and to whicH 
n^course must be sora had, if the convauence of good 
loadji, ^so necessary to a commercial and manufarturing 
eomitry, is to be maintained, is td increase the rate 
of the toll to be paid. In Stirlingshire, the almost 
imiversal rate for a single horse, at every toll-bar, is 
thsee halfpence^ and so in proportion for more, and 

every 
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everj bar moist be distant firoiii" thd nejorest o/^uoent 
bar six mSes*. There is an instance ortwo whef^ei 
fipom particular circinnstances, the rate is twopence* 
In the western district of the county, it was enac^^ 
by the suggestion of « a well meaning heritor^ ^bat 
persons travelling oh Sunday) should pay double jboU, 
A dargymahy riding on a Sunday morniii|;tQ<.assyt,f|^ai 
neighbonriikg communioni has stiine cStuse to tooyl^w 
of this regulation. Upon the whole, the period seems 
i|ot to be far distant when, in order to maintain the 
roads in a proper condition, the tolls in thb county 
must be raised by at least one-third. 

Stirlingshire is hOw imers^cted in almost every di- 
rection by ttimi^ike roads* It is reckoned, from 
observation, that there ai-e, within the limits iof 
county, about one hundered and sixteM miles of turn- 
pike road. In the aonexe^nap, these are marked by 
a double lipe, with the exception of about Jbiir miles 
which escaped the attention of the delineator. The 
particulars are given with all the correctness that 
could be obtained belowf« 

Th# 



* In a few insttfnces, in the Campsie and Kilsyth district, 
the distance is no more than four mile}. 

f Turnpike road — ^from th« river Avon to Stirling 17 

From Stirling to Kippen -^ 10^ 
Kippen to Bucblyvicy (deduo- 
ting 2 mik*s intervening id 
. Perthshire) - - 3 

'lu 
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The^ mftt«tjab Ibr ooakmg roads^ ai'e ia geaersil» a* 
hfiStkdaititf aAd of the best quality. Is the Stnlibblade aadi 
Campfie district J wlumtane is to ise found ererywhcf^ 
Ifi the aeighbotirliood of Stirling, tnqfv ot aii imperfect 
s^ies of has^l) eausellently cakulaled for fbnning 
roadsy abcfond^.^ From GargDmaodk, wcatwmtb , to the 
JQiictkm (jf thob country with Dunbartonshire throng 
#trt^t^ about IBmkh the itnterials are more liiN 

favouniUft 



. . T() Caucf Bridge neat Dsjnien ; S 

TvCQI^k^ road in.Siockie Muir, ix^ Stirlingshire 6 . 

From the great Stilling road to .KUlearo^ by Balfrou ^ 

From KUleam to Strath blane - ^ 6 

Frqvfi Strathblane tpwards Glasgow, in Stirlingshire 6 

From Kippen to Campsie^By Fintry - - i3| 
{'rom Campsie towards Glasgow to the limits of 

the county — — - - 3 

From Stirling to the' Glasgow road by Den'ftjy - j|^ 
From Falkirk road to the limits of the county 

by the Glasgow road - - - 64- 

From the Glasgow road by Kilsyth to the limits 

of the qounty - - - 8 

"tutnpike road west from Denny - - ' 1 

To the. north of the Bridge of Stirling, including 

the road in the parish of Alva ~ . pi. 



Add to the above 2 miles of turnpike road, lead- 
ing from the Glasgow road across the Blane 
to Killeam, together with 2 miles from the 



nsi 



Bridge 
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favoui^ble, doiisistiiig ^almost entirely of a reddish fre^ 
stone of a soft texture, which soon moulders under 
pressure into dust or clay. 

With regard to the form of these turnpike roads, 
they are from 30 to 4*0 feet wide, independent of th^ 
drains on each side. They are metalled^ as it. is called^ 
with stonea broken to a small size, in the middle, to a 
depth of 10 or 12 inches, gi^duaily decreasing to 4« 
inches at the ^ides. The most ^dvslntageous fohn is 
evidently that degree of convexity which is just suf- 
ficient to allow the water to run fairly off; and this 
form is accordingly adopted here. 

In former times, when heavy carriages were almost ' 
tinknown, and when gx^in, aild every other subject of 
commerce, was carried by back loads, little attention 

f 

Was paid td the direction of roads in this as well as 
in many other districts pf Scotland ; the nearest line 
was generally adoptefd, without much regard to the in- 
terference of hills and vallies. Though nature and 
common sense point out the southern' verge of the 
Carses as the proper line of the rOad through Stirling- 
shire, from the Avon on the east to Buchlyvie on the 
west, yet little regard has been had to this direction, 
which would have a^i-ded a nearly compleat level for 
about thirty four miles. Local interests, and particular- 

X i .ly 



Bridge of Blane .to the Strathbkne road, not 
marked in the map -^ -*• ' 4 • 



Total turnpike toad in Stirlingshire, 116^ 
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ly the acconunodation of villages wiiich occur in this 
line, have drawn the roads over many very inconven'- 
ient heights. A line of road, however, has been plan- 
ned in this direction from Folmont to Stirling } a part 
of it has been formed, and a small part of it executed ; 
a bridge, in the line of this road, has been thrown over 
the Carron, a little above Grangemouth, having a 
dra^wbridge of 80 feet wide over the middle arch, for 
the convenience of small craft passing up and down 
the river. This bridge has^ost above L.4?000. . This 
roa(J, so desirable for the accommodation of travellers 
and of heavy carriages, will, it is hoped, be soon carried 
on with increased funds and spirit. • 

An in^ance of the successful direction of a turnpike 
road, in a situation naturally the most unfavourably 
occurs in that which has been carried over a branch of 
Lennox-hills, which separates the vale of Campsie ifrom 
that of Fintry. The height oi the mountain is about 
$00 feet. The ascent from Campsie by the old road 
was one ^ foot in seven. ]t was called the Cr/m (or 
Crow) roadf j^obably fropi the idea that it was acces- 
sible only to winged animals By judicious direction 
and management, it is now easily passable to carriages 
of every kind : the ascent, even in the most precipitous 
parts ;idK>ve ^be village of Campsie, does not exceed one 
loot in twenty. By this road, and that which leads 
from Balfron by Strathblane, (for which the public is 
indebted to Mr Speirs of Culcruich, and the late Mr 
Dunmore of Bandalloch,) a district of this county^ 
formerly ^most inaccessible, is now opened up to 
social intercourse, and to the extensive manufactures 
carried'on, upon the banks of the Eudric. 

2. 
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9. CwHtry Moadsi 
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3y (thfe^^ lare liiidvrstwdd tliS cross roads <»f l&to cotslty 
4uQi which. tio toll is^ialdi and Hrhkh jre made and tt^ 
pw^^by statute labdiir doi^, or by its cdnveidpii in^ 
to mostly. These cbuntrjr roads, reckoning from Ro* 
wardennan^on the wtet td tiie Avdn.oxi the eaet, and 
from the Kelvin on the south to the Fosfth on th^ 
xiortli» may be estimated akogethe^ at 117 mSes. .To 
these the whole statntif- labour tf the tmxnxj^ dr its 
tonversion^ is ssAAj a{)plied. TiU the introduction of 
turnpike ro&disi (^hich is of receilt ^e) no othe^ 
firovisson existed in ^cothind for making and repair* 
ing roads besides the stlKuti <tf ,1669, ch. 16. by 
Irfiich it is ordained, «< That all •tenants and ^ittars 
^ shall be called ont on the highways, wfeh all their 
^ casts, sledges, shov^ pltdxes, matitdcfks^ &c. td wbrl^ 
^< OM d(ys of the year, iiet^veiln. :bear seed time and 
«< harvest, for three years ; and four daysy ever after* 
^ wards/' Heritors af^ by tUs act etutfaorlsed to as- 
seas themselves to a certain' Extent, in pr opoition to 
their property, to be kid 'bat 'in buildkig aind repaii'i- 
ing bridges, &c. \--\.' 

The incotivenieneei a«*ising from the req\^sition of the 
actual labour of the inhabitants ef di^rkts wera ^ly 
felt. On the one hand, ' tt^was felt as en «|ill(OikrtMe 
gxie^ahcb upon the tenants : end their cottans V6f de^ 
rote the required time to, lafopur on th^ bSj^ roads, at 
a season of the year when so matiy other important 
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operations of agriculture urged ; and, on the other, it 
was observed, that the persons who were called out 
Upon these occasions exerted neither skill or industrj^ 
in performing the reluctant task. It is in the memory 
of the KeporttTy when all the inhabitants of a parish in 
this district employed the whole of Ihe allotted time 
in repairing a few yards only of the worst of the road; 
occupying the lucid intervals of suspended hbour in 
drinking whisky, iiimished by themselves, or by the 
accidental liberality of travellers. 

In 1778, an act of Paidiament was passed cohvert* 
ing the statute labour in Stirlingshire at the rate of 
18s. Sterling, for every L.IOO Scots of valuation, and 
that of 2s. Sterling for ev^y cottager and householder. 

This act having expired in 1805, the gentlemen of 
the county drew up the heads of a bill, to be present^ 
ed to. the Legislature, by which it was proposed tm 
raise the .conversion money on every L.100 Scots to 
L.I. IQs, ;. and that all cottagers and hooseholders^ 
not recetviiig sud from the parochial poor's funds, should 
pay 3s.. . \ 

When the depreciatldti of money, and the consequent 
advance.of the |»ice of labour are considered, it must 
be allowed^ that the suin of Ss^^ is a fiu* too moderate 
compensation for the labour of a man for six or even 
for four dap in 'sun^iiner; and it will scarcely be 
credited: that aoy opposition Iras given to so reason- 
able a prO^oskioB. Truth, howevet, compels the Re* 
porter to state, that it was decidedly opposed by the 
Ca^Qn 'C.omp^y> who alleged, that the additional 
conversjioxi money would bear hard . upon their work 
people ^-|hey laid claim to.a.lpng list of exemptions^to 

which 
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xrldch the country gentlemen declined to submit, and 
withdrew their bill, after it had been for some time be'- 
fore a committee o£ the House of. Commons. The com- 
pany having at length relaxed soiQewhat in their 
iJaiflaapf^^emptionyanew bill ]|ia$ been lately pas* 
sed fixing the conversion as above: The Carron 
Company have still some privileges, however, such as 
that of carrying on their carts five cwt. more than h^ 
permitted toothers, withonr haying wheels of apar^ 
IJcular breadth* 



3. Farm Boads, 

* 

The country roads in the carse^ are in general very 
indifferent, on .accotmt of, the softness of the bottooi, 
and the great scarcity and distance of materiak , for r^ 
pairing them. In the neigHbourhoo4 of the Carron 
works, esp^tally, the condition pf the., roads bejggars 
all description. The materials employed to repair f hem 
^e chiefly i;he scoriae or danders of the furnaces, which 
soon crumble into dust, under the numerous and lieayy 
<:arriages which are every hour passing to and from this 
extensive establishment. It may be hoped th^t a pro- 
per sense of personal interest and . convenience will 
le^d thjs enlightened proprietors, of these works to co* 
i>perate cordially with the .gentlemen of the district 
jn introducing good roads in this neighbourhood* . 
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RAlt^AT^i whick hftve be6n &ltr«Kfoee4 ttpoii ^ 
Iftrge icale in the adjdcettt county of Cla^kmannanji 
are, from some unaccotintable circttmstancf , scarcely 
kaowtt ill Stirlingshire. Though it is certain that Ae 
Carton Comi^yi by estaMfshing railway^ throughout 
the vicinity of their important works, would make an 
immense saving; whikt they could, at the same time, 
construct them at a much cheaper rate than othersn 
they have hitherto dtm6 nothing in this way.. The 
only instancy of railways that fell under the Reporter's 
notice in this county, are those leading from Lord 
Dundas's coal-works to the shipping place at Carron 
shore, of which mention hais been made already*, ahrf 
another, extending about a m2e, from theBanton CoaU 
work, in the parish of Kilsyth, to the Great Canal. 
The declivity of this last is very great ; but, a proper 
provision is made for retarding the motion in the de- 
scent. Six small waggons, containing altogcfther about 
four tons of coals, are connected with one another by 
chains ; one horse draws the whole ; and so nicely are 
the railway an^d the wheels adjusted to each other, that 
the same horse draws back the empty waggons without 
any difficulty. On the level railway onXord Dundas^s 
estate, :one horse draws six tons ; and it is presumed 
might draw twp or three more. 

Of 



♦ p. 49; to which the reader is referred* 
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Of the great advantage of railwaTS^ and of dividing 
the load, by connecting several small waggons together, 
it seems to be unnecesjsary to speak here at great length. 
The subject is now pretty generally understood, and 
extensive lines of railway are proposed, and, it is hoped, 
will be executed in Scotland ; nO where could they be 
more easily or cheaply executed, and no xyhere can 
they prove more beneficial than in the level caries of 
Stirtingshirei which abound so much in heavy articles 
of commercej a$ well as in important and extensive 
ms^iufactures. 

A particular description of these railways belong^s more 
properly to the report of the county of Clackmannan, 
where they were .originally introduced, and wbero they 
are now carried to the greatest perfection. Suffice it to 
say> that they are formed by fixing down wooden 
sleepers of considerabl^e breadth on the clay y a wooden 
rail of four inches square is then pinned down to the 
sleeper with oak pins ; and over that, another rail, of 
the same dimensions, is pinned down in the same man- 
ner, care being taking that this last always crQs$4^s or 
overlaps the joints of the lower rail. On the top of 
tins uppermost rail is fiixed a bar of mailable iron, of 
1 1 inch in breadth, and about five eighths of an inch 
in thickness. To this rail, the wheels of the waggons 
which are used are carefully adjusted* 
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A SLIGHT attention to tHe circumstances of the 
isthmus of Scotland) formed by the near approach of 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and of which Stirling- 
shire forms so considerable a portion, must have sug- 
gested at an early period the possibility as well as the 
advantages of forming a junction between the Atlantic 
and the German Oceans. The idea of forming a canal 
to join the Forth and Clyde appears to have been en- 
tertained as far back as the reign of Charles II. But - 
it was not till about forty years' ago that any active 
steps were taken to carry it into execution. 

That extensive tract of country which stretches west- 
wards from Stirling to Gartmore, in the course of 
which, for twenty miles, the whole rise above the level 
of the sea does not exceed eighteen feet, seems to 
have originally suggested the line of a canal in that 
direction. From the neighbourhood of Buchlyvie, it 
was proposed to carry this canal through a valley of 
qbnsiderable elevation, by a farm called Bolatt, into 
Lochlomond, and to have the communication by the 
Qyde completed by rendering the ^ver Leven navigr 
able. 

The Reporter recollects his having read, many year$ 
ago, a report . of this line of canal by Messrs Gold- 
borne and Watt, on which, however, he cannot now 
lay his hands. The levels were taken with all the ac- 
curacy 
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ciiraey that miglit beexjpected from gentlemen soemi^ent 
in science ; and if a copy of the report can be obtained^ 
a short account of that survey may form an acceptable 
article in the Apjpendix. 

Mr Smeaton, too, under whose direction thb .great 
undertaking was at last commenced, surveyed this 
Une ; and he found the highest level at Bolatt to be 
222 feet above that of the sea*. 

That line vf^ accordingly abandoned, and the pre-< 
sent line by Falkirk and Kilsyth, the, highest level of 
which is only 141 feet, adopted, btill, however, it 
may be permitted to remark, that much advantage 
would arise to that whole district of country which 
stretches westward iron> Stirling to Gartmore and 
Buchlyvie,. by qurying a canal of small dimensions as 
£ir as the level tract extends. It could be executed at 
a very^inconsideraUe expence; the ground, being either 
moss or clay,. could be easily cut. Mr Smeaton, in 
his report of this line, remarks, « That two locks and 
^ one dam would make an open navigation from Gart- 
en more at all seasons of the year. One lock ought 
<< to be placed opposite Craigforth-mill \ and the lock 
<< and dam at the ford of Frew. This, with a little 
« clearance of the shoal at Cardross, would make a 
<< navigable passage over the same." By such a canals 
k may be added, the coal and lime of the lower parts 
ef the county could be carried to the highlands> where 

the/ 
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* Sic Mr Smcatons' Report iu the Scots Magazine of 

1767, p. 1/7. 
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The tonnage dfies on. the'oanal ^e ^wopencejper ton 
for every n>3e-,; The revenue arisiiig |rom tjbis: duty 
was',ajQ(tiu^lly eiicreasing from the first opting .of the 
c^mVitiU 179^?, when it aijiounted to fca4«jOQa, Oa 
aic<}i)i<ntl9f the stagnation ia trade m 1798, it:f^l i^me- 
what below dt.l2|0Q0: Since that period^, rit h» 
en^rea^ed; rapidly. ' In ISIO, the canal dues amoanjted 
to jL(..40dO(K> ; but it isi justly $ppf ehended, rthat they. 
T^ili fall hr short of th^t smn in 181 1, from thegeiienil 
st?g)i#ti.(>n of^ trade, and from the present commercial 
eipharassme^tSp The shares^ in the canal company stOf:k 
sell frotn 95 to SO per cent, above par. 

With regard to the influeiice of the great c^nal on 
the .Agriculture Qf the district through which it passes^ 
it iniist be evident that.tb^ facilities. which jl^ji^ishes 
to the conveyance of every Mnd of man^e must have 
:| bene&ic^ effect. The increase of commerce^ too, 
mu3t be taken into the account, for, wherever com*^ 
merce advances, agriculture will maintain:a.pr^»portion-« 
^ pace. The cheap and commodious conveyance^ 
afforded to travellers by the' track boats, is; not u|i« 
.worthy of attentioi^ in this.estin^at^. 
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' The central, situation of Stirlingshire, with* regard 
to the breeders of cattle in the northern and western 
copnties on the one hand, and the buyers of dealers 

from' 
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froAi tiie sbufliem and- eastehi parts of the Island, on 
the' other, has, for ^ long period, rendered it the 
theatre of the principal fairs or cattle markets in Scot- 
land. Of these, thie FaBcirk /rys/s*, as they are called, 
vae the most <iistinguished; These trysts were origin- 
ally held upon a large common in the vicinity of Fal- 
kirk, which is, at present, in th6 course of being brought 
under ciiltitation ;^ they are now hdd, on that account, 
upon a field in the parish of Larbert ; but thoirgh the 
site be changed, the ancient name remains. Thej 
were fonnerly held updn a fixed day of certain months, 
but on account of the inconvenience which often arose 
from these days falling too early or too late in the 
week, they have been lately fixed to a certain Tuesday 
af those months. 

•. .1. The&st Falkirk tryst is held upon the second 
Tuesday, of August. There are generally exhibited 
there fix)m 5 to 6,000 black cattle. 

< 2. The second tiy'st is held upon the second Tues- 
day otSegteTDhitr. There are generally exhibited about 
15,000 Mack cattle, and 15,000 sheep. 

3. The third tryst is held upon the second Tuesday 
«fOdober, 'when there are generally exhibited from 
25 to- Sa/JOO black cattle, even 40,000 have been 
-known to have been ' exhibited at this tryst ^ tfiere are 
also, at an average, 25,000 sheep .exposed to sale. 

At the two last trysts, especially at that of October, 
a great number of horses are also exposed to sale. 

Thus 



* Trysl is a Scots term, signifying a preconcerted meet's 
ing, i. e. of the buyers and sellers of cattle* 
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Thus It appears that tb^e are ^ouaUj exhibit^ 9t 
these trysts above 50,000 black cattle, together with 
kbout 4O3OOO. sheep. Takmg the fdrmer at the moderate 
average value df L.Sy and the htter at that of 15s. ^ach^ 
the value of the whole will amount to L.4$0,000. An 
intelligent friend, wh0 lives near the spot, calcu}ate$ that 
J$0,000 black ca|:tle are exposed to sale at the two last 
trysts alon^; and he estimates, on good grocuidsiy that 
the total value of the cattie bought and sold at these 
trysts must amount ^to half, a million Stei4ing» All 
the black cattle brought to these m^kets are lean nUick 
intended for wintering. 

It is remarked that the number of cattle brought 
to these trysts is diminishing of late, from the, circiua- 
stance that many dealers are now in the habit of drir« 
ing their own catde to England, instead ixf deposing 
of them at these fairs to English dealers, who are the 
principal purchasers. 

Within these few years past, a fair has been establish- 
ed at Balgair near Fintry, which is fast risk^ injto con. 
sequence. It is held annually on the Friday im- 
mediately preceding the 24th of July. . There are, at 
an average, between S and 4,000 black citttle eshibitedi 
there. This fiur has almost entirely $upplaxited ji hit, 
formerijr of scnne con^deration, which was held aboist 
that period at Buchlyvi& 

There are several other fairs for tittle held ut this 
county, as at Denny^ Balfron, StrathUane, Kippen, 
&c. The three former are held chiefly for the sale of 
ihilch cows. On the second Wednesday of l^vember, 
and on two succeeding Wednesdays, a fair is held at 

Kippen 



ft 

Kipp^i for the saW af fat cattle. About 1^6 cattle are 
sold at these fairs. 

Of the inferior fairs of this county, and of the par- 
ticular days and months on which they are heklj it 
does not appear necessary to olSer a particular enumera- 
tion; it may he obtained by consulting- any Scots 
almanack. Almost every village has its annual or 
aognthly fair ; many of these are hcdd for the piirpose 
of selling grain and articles of accommodation £ot 
country famiUes, who mi^t find it di^ult to pro- 
cure them from the great towns»*, many of them are also 
held principally for the purpose of hiring farm ser<* 
vants. 
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Stirling is the county town and chief market 
place of the shire. It is a place of great antiquity* 
Commanding the principal pass to the north of Scoti- 
land, and being naturally a place of great , strength, it 
was probably occupied by the Romans as a m^itary 
station. Many remains of their 9perations may still be 
traced in the neighbourhood. It was erected into a 
royal borough by David I. about the y^ar 1150. In 
point of antiquity it is considered as the fifth borough 
in Scotland 

The weekly market of Stirling is held on Friday. 
The revenue of the borough being ample, the magis- 
trates have very laudably employed a part of it in erects 

ing 
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ing conunodiotis public buildings, and particularly in 
erecting excellent market places and granaries. The 
flesh market of Stirling, upon a Friday momingi ex- 
hibits a pleasing spectacle of the greatest abundance and 
variety of animal food, all of the best quality, and in the 
best condition, laid out on stalls in the cleanliest style^ 
or hung up under sheds which effectually prevent any 
injury from the sun or rain. It is singular that on no 
other day of the week, not even on the morning of 
the next day, is one pound of meat to be seen in the 
market ; the inhabitants of the town and neiglibour-^ 
hoodj aware that they cannot procure a sup^y for 
their families till the next Friday, lay in their weekly 
stores *, and as most of the butchers, who ei^pose their 
meat to sale in this market, have their residence in the 
adjacent villages, they carry home with them in the 
evening what remains unsold, to be disposed of else- 
where. In summer, it would certainly be a more 
convenient arrangement to partition this market be- 
tween two days of the week, at some distance front 
each other. 

Falkirk is naturally the centre of trade to the 
richest and most populous part of the county of Stir- 
ling. It was formerly a borough of regality. It is 
now governed by a baron bailie appointed by Williani 
Forbes, Esq. the Lord of the manor. 

The market day is Thursday. Great quantities of 
grain of every denomination are sold there. The 
butcher meat is also most abundant, and of the very best 
quality. But Falkirk exhibits the most striking con<- 
trast to Stirling, iii its total want of accommodation 
for these important articles of agricultural conunerce. 

There 



Tli^e ire na ^tiblic granariite to ]piotect-ftliegritii«fi6m 
the*w<jather, ortd receive ^hit retriaiiii' unsold 'from 
#eek to week. There^e no'iKerf^ to* sbelt?er th^butciier 
mm ; l^t Ae traveller is^reselited with'the'^aisgffit- 
mg''St^ctic!et)f*the'fii^ beef iitei mWttob^pt#k,'«W81i 
andlatiib, initig tip ok'lsiki bat dntempdtt^'^taUkin tbe 
op^h §te«« ; aiid aeprH«6d'to a sltcftrt tkdfe >6f ^dJtit W 
viting appearance and quaUties by the dcl$&Sil^''H(itf^' 
ck- scorcMhg son: libi^h^^'4t^pi^^«ki^mf\iles 
more necbssiuy than in this dtfiii^^ vbl^e^'^i^iari^ 
edias'itli b]f so nut«Lel^6t& a pO{ltihtlbni- * -'f- '^':' 

tKifayth is sdj(> a liiisi-k^ towti, W beillg'^^^ludtkd' 
h^ilfWay* ^beftwe^ti Xylasg<y^ mi f^dkjrk, itod - t»ily <1^ 
mSfes dfelant %d& dthek;^ ^k$ itiatfisers^ate n^biibocl^ 
frequented. • • ' 

Thfere af6 ^v^rd large >anid 'pd{»iloQis tiFtttages'ln rthe 
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cotibt^i a^ -Sat^iki 1)a<til^e^ ^w iFinif fV iKippen; 
<&ii^goMttti(d^/ 'B^kMftOC&j^ iSt''!h)ffiiiilv 'Baifl^fk^ 
L«lri^!^Oiim» &;tJ^d^»^Ofii^ ivbiehothedii^aEate distskift: 
are stij^pKed M^hihePtiodessHticK ind- coinrteitecies oft 
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The great advantages which would accrue froih* tixe ' 
establishment of an uniformity in weights and measures 

Y were. 
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I 

were, at m early period felt and acknowledged § and 
many attempts have been ipadtf by ppUtical ecanomists, 
and even jby. the legislature Jtself» ta carry this mea* 
sure in|a e^ect^; The bulk of the nation, however, 
qneiplijgl^^fied by .science, and wedded to ancient 
prsicticei has. persi^^ in adl^ering to local customs, 
and jiithei^ 4^fat^ every endeavour, to attain this 
d^s^ble^nd. ; < 

|t; would be -highly improper upon this occasion to 
ent€|ir<^o a det»il of the general system of weights and 
measures as it affiectsthe empia^ at large. It seems 
qply necessary to bring into, view those regulations 
which are either peculiarly applicable to StirHngshiret 
ot which may . appear -to affect its practice in this re- 
spect. 

In this viiew, it may suffice to remark that, when 
the coinnussioners appointed by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1617, to establish an unafimnity of weights and 
measures throu^ Scotland, committed the Scots ell, 
thie standaid of lineal measure, to the Magistrates o£ 
Edinburgh ; the firlot, the standard of dry measqre, to 
those of Linlithgow ( and the standard stone to those 
of Lanark; they committed the jug or pint, the 
standard of liquid measure, to the Magistrates of Stir- 
ling. 

This jug, or Scots pint, is accordingly still preserved 
by the borough, and contains, IOS.^4 cubic inches, 
or Slbs. 7oz. Scots troy weight of clear river water, 
which are equal to Slbs. i loz. 1 S.44 drams avoirdupois i 
each cubic inch of this water weighs 253.18 EngliA 

Trcqr grainst 

The 
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The Tarious articles of commercey whkh are siib- 
mitteil to weight and measurey are regulated in Stir- 
lingshire as foUows^ viz. 



t» Land. 

* 

Land is universally measured in this county bjT the 
Scots acre, which is to the English acre nearly as 1 to 
1.27, or, in other wonb^^one Scots acre is a little more 
than one a^ e and one-fourth English* 

The Seots ell is equiA to S7f English inches. The 
Scots mile of ^bout id73 yards b now in disuse ; and 
the English mile of 1760 yairds, universally adopted. - 



2« Contt 

The legal standards for all sorts of grain in this 
county wdre adjusted in the year 1754, by Dr Stewart^ 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univendty of 
Ec&nburgh, aiid Mr James Gray. According to the 
standanl, established by theni, wheat, rye, beans, pease, 
and white saltj are to' be sold by the firiot, containing 
^1^ pints of clear river water, measured by the Stir- 
ling puit jug. Oats, barley, and malt, are to be mea* 
sured by the firiot, containing 3 I.Scots pints, measured 
as above* 

Cubic Inches. 

Hence theabove wheat measure will contain 2197*2^4. 
That for oats and barley will contain 3205.524. 

The Winchester bushel contains - 2150.042. 

Y 2 From 
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.bdljl; of ( ^fhj^, i& ^somewhajK ^k»^ tbw fbur Wipcb^^r 
bushels; and the Linlithgow l)qU 9fv<M||«^xa^9H>A e^ual 
to six Winchester ^bushels. The wheat firlot of Lin^ 
lithgow s^pears to be about 2 percent, larger than the 
Winchester bushel ; and t^^ Linlithgow firlot for oats 
nearly 50 per cent, larger. 

. N^twkhstandii^ the; dbo^ aflju$^iH9Pit of .^: stand* 
fiirds by , th^e learfi^ genden^i^Qit (mm . <»stoBMry 
.nieasure^; are^stUl very generally f in u$^ W]hicb ai^ as 
follows, viz. 

h Wheat, ^beansp peasie, and: lyei are sold by the 
custpn^ary;. ^jiot,. containiiig.. 237^,^8. Gibk. iocbc!^ 
accp^4ii^ to the:fQUQFiog-Uble : 



Standard Pinto. 




1^ = Forpet. 




5^ = ♦ = 


Peck, 


2S s 16 s= 


4. 


91 .=, 64 aa ■ 


16 



FirJjOt. 

. 4, " h. Bolt. 



Hence it appears, that the above, boll-is 8.2.S5 per cent* 
better than the Scots standard measure. 

2. Oats,, badeyy. and malt> ar.e sold- by tlie cus- 
tomary firlot,. contaixung 3488.183 cubic i^cbcsx as by 
the following table : . ^ . 



Standard Piatt. 




/ 


2^ - 


Forpet. 


5 ., 


8,V -^ 


4 = 


Peck. 


■38,\ .=^- 


16 =: 


4 . « ; Firlot. 


m,.-^ 


64 e 


16 «s .4 .9 Boa 


• • 




Hence 



Hence it appears, that the above boU is 7.258 per cent. 
bMer tban the Scots standard measure.. 
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^^vUqtdds. 



The StirliHg pint; ji|gs the standard ,,me$|s)|Fetcf: 
Uquid^i b^ beenalready d^scrihed:9sico9it^|ng:I03if(P4 
cubic inches. Ha}f g: Scots pint is"a cho^i: h^ a< 
dM^in. isf a lAutchidn.; a mutchliin 'cQnta^^^pijuii gi))st, 
This sdcf l>int nscid in StirUngshlte conjtaii^ f^^Cf^i^. 
sixteenth more than the standard m9a$ur^»; . . : v ! 



4. Wood. 

There is not much wood sold by measurement in 
this county. Oak coppfce wood, inclujding the large 
trees which have become timber, is sold in lots by 
public auction. £^fn full ^own. fir» and a^. i^d 
ekut are ^ld,.for the most jpctii^ ^.^rf^^^f^^!^^*: 
pur^Jia^eni of th(»e lots sometim^, ^e^»l i^ff^lpJ.^FS^r 
by th^ usual mode of measurement;^ that \Sf\fj^calkf)f(^^^ 
inc: the contents of the frustum of the.con^ formed. by 
the tree. 



5. Wool. 

T 
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Wool is usually sdd V ^^ ^'C^^ weight 'of DS^^. 
an "Additional pound is given to the stone in whole 
sale bargains. 
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SECTION VI(l.«--P1tXCB OF PROOUCTSy COMPARED 

V/IJH EXPBNCES. 

4 

1 

Of the object of the Hojiourable Board, in the title 
of this Section, the Reporter professes himself unable 
to form k precise idea. If it is meant that an estimate 
diould be given of the expellees and profits of the 
various branches of agricultural industry, he must beg 
leave to rectir to the apology already offered icm thisr 
s^^j^i in Copter IV. Seetidn vii. to 'wiii(& the 
reader is referred*/ 



sicTIOir vill»-^MANtJFACTURE^. 

Various manufactures, of greater br less importance^' 
are succ^ufly carried On in Stirlmgshire. Of thc^e,' 
however, h b not now jpreposed to enter into a de- 
tailed acc<toit ; tior does thdr uMuence upon agficul* 
ture appear to be so direct as to require it. 

Coarse woollens have- been long manufactured in 
Stirling a^ in the adjacent village. This neighbour- 



■•••-— ^BH^-*- 



* See p. 10^ and 105 



hood was formerly £imoiis for vrenmg iarians, the 
celebrated garb of the highlanders. In Stirling and 
in Bannockburn, the whole of the tartan employed in 
clothing the higUand battalions in His Majesty's ser- 
Tice wais manufactured. The wool was procured chiefly 
from the counties of Peebles and Itoxburgh^ and spun 
atid dyed here. A cionsideirabie change, howeveri hav* 
ing been made in the dbress of the highland regiments^ 
t)y laying aside the'betted plaid, and by the introduc* 
tion of pantaloons, thb manufacture has dwindled a- 
way considerably: Carped still form an important 
acrticle of msinufacture ' in Stirling} this carpeting is 
sold from ^i. to 4s. 6d. per yard. Serge^z coarse Ii^ind 
of woollen doth, is manufactiu^ ^ every wliere about 
Stiiiing ; it is sold from Is. to Is. 6d. per yard. 

In ^n the considerable villages of thb county, a 
number ot looms are em{doy ed by the GlasgoW manu- 
facturers. In Kilsyth alone, thpre are between 4 and 
500. ^ - ^ 



2* Pimtfields, 

. . I ' . 

Of these there is a considerable number ki Stirliiigr 
shire. The abundance of running water, with a suf- 
ficient faU, which is so frequently to be met with in 
this county, is highly favourable to such establishments. 
In the parish of Denny, there are two extekisiv^ print* 
fields. There is a printfield on the estate of Mr Kin- 
caid of Kincaid, in the patish of Campsie, in the build- 
ings of which alone L. 14,000 have been sunk* 

Y 4 8. 
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. At Fiht^, ^n the estate of P^tei:,Sj^?rs of :fr'*^f?K^^ 
Ii^<j.^ there is a^o^ton-work iijKm.a vfxj e^tp^ive^catei 
in whicl^ a great ii\iail^er of band^ yje emplqy^ji Ther^ 
is another lai:ge ypi^ . of the s^me kind ait • ]^alfix)xi. 
Here 400 people a^e eipBU>7ed9i.(}r2V^i9g &t,^ ayer^^ 
i,. 1 50 a week. T We ii§. a sjnaU mill. PPfW th^ ^^^ 
for tb^ woollen brajocb^. conptrjicfed p^fu-J^.jijpyjiji the 
saine principles with tb^ cottoa ones. • •.;;,. r 

It oapjaot be. questioned ,t^^ ^be^fi. e3f^i)ljsl)inef\l(s 
are of advantage to the agriculti^ralt i^er^^Si ,of 'jkbf 
districts in which tbey are set dowp. .. TH^^f^^fBifrd ^ 
convenient asylum and the m^an^ of $^$isi]t^cfe;jl^ 
the small occupants who had been elected,: from their 
fivms. to, make way for teo^pt^ of proppi[ sls;^ and 
capitalj who are now so generally iQtrpdi|ced. .. They 
increase the consumption of the produce of the grouivi^ 
and furnish a ready market for every article ^hat is pro. 
diiced on the farm. The farmer, however^ complains^ 
that the wages of servants of both sexes are greatly ad- j 
vanced Dy the facility which these establishments aflbrd 
of obt^ing work at all times. 

4. Alum, Copperas, S^h;. . 

< 

In^tbe imtnodiate vicinity of Campsie^ there are coii- 
sid«r2^ie chemical works carried on> where alum, cop- 
perasj sQda> Prussian blue, &c. arenunufactured on 
an extensive scale i and in which a ,vory large capital 
appears to be cmbaAed. The following account of 

of 
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of Xhete* SKQfksi liberally. t:oiDmanicated ^^9 the -Rffr^ 
porter by a gentk^n^ who ia cooceracdip jthjexn^musl. 
be interesting jto the reader.; ,. . .m fo ";'; -.r' 
**The comp»iy.. produces the alum and qppper^ 
from a decomposed aluminous schistic ^ found in,;iix:;9n* 
siderable quantity in the adjoining coal wastes. This 
schistus forms originally the covering or roof of the 
coal strata of the district, and is composed of silex, 
alnmine. or clay» , iron and sulphur : the two latter 
probably.in a state,of chemical union. Soon after the. 
coal is wipught, thjis sqh^us^^ o£ various thickness, 
separateSfn-om a limestone stratum muhediatehr ^bove ; 
thus fating dqwn mto the waste* In prpcess of timci 
indeed, gei>6raILy after, the lapse of many years^ owing 
to a constant circulation of air throue:h these .wastes* 
which, being level free, are always dry j[an indisp^nSr 

able requisite to this operation of nature) the, sulphur 

*'<■•.■ A ' . -. .-..'•; v :;. , ».- **• t: •;/ .. ■ 

becomes oxygenated ; a^id is copvcrted into vitriolic or 

*'•♦'•* • • • * ' «' * ' ^ i* ' '" * '' * 

sulphuric acid ; this, uniting ^with the iron, ft^ms cop^ 

peras, and with clay, sulphat.of aluminej Arpm .which 

chrystallized alum is afterwards made. , 

<< The decomposed schistus, as taken out ,of the 
wastes, is lixiviated, and the lixivia evaporated. Up- 
on cooling, pure sulphat of iron^ or copperas^ separates. 
The mother waters are then .boiled with a solution of 
sulphat of pot-tish, by which (the triple salt) chfy§tallized 
alum is formed ; this separates in its turn by cooling, and 
is purified by subsequent chyrstallizations. ^ 

« The making 'of Prussian blue, being a delicate 
and intricate process, although it i\ known tlpi^a^ 'alum 
and copperas enter into its composition, the manipulation 
of this process is not divulged by the. company \ (the 

theory 
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theoiy is no secret.) Neither is that of the soda 
naraiitifactare made public ; for which it is presumable 
that the company has local facilities } amongst these, 
the abundance and moderate price of coal is no doubt 
ui be idckoned.^* 



"I'T- 
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5* Iron. 



i< 



"About ^0 years ago, the most celebrated u*on-wprfc' 
m Europe was established upon the banks of the Car- 
ron in this county> by I)r Roebuck, and . Messrs Cad« 
del and Garbet, who were joined in the undisjct^kihg; 
hf many gentlemen of great respectabiHty. rerhaps 
there is no spot in Britain which, affiurds giieater fa- 
cilities lor such an establbhment than that on whlcb 
the Carron-works are erected. These 'wbrks are sup« 
plied with iron ore from Cumberland and Lancashire^ 

Iroo stone abounds fn the neighbourhood,, as at pennyji 

> .-, • ♦ ' • }•••■♦• 

Banton^ Bonnyhill, &c. LimestcHi is cahried by water 
fironpL the FuTe coast : and^ coal is found every, where 
at no great distance^. Excepting coal, all the other 
materials used in these Vorks are conveyed by water 
carnage. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of these 
works, by stating, that they give employment to up- 
wards, of two thousand able bodied men \ and that the 

annual 
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* A laVge supply of coal ts furnishecj from t!)e Parkhatl 
estate, where the lirsl seam is 3 feel thick ; and the second 
^om 4 tp€« There are upwai:d8 of 1006 acrqs of this estate 
vidch abouud iu iron stone. 
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annual expei^ditiure in labour* is not less than, frqm 
L.120,000 to L.1SO,000. Of the^ quantity of coal, 
iron stone, and limestone used, the Reporter cannot 
9bt^ information* 

It is not proposed here to enter into a ti^ute ; detail 
of the operatiims carried on at the Carron- works : Suf*- 
fice it to say that there are five blast furnaces, ^ofkr 
neaed with these works, which are suppU^d^ with 
strong currents of air fro^i iron cylinders, which are 
not only more durable than bdlows, but produce a more 
powerful effect* These cylinders act as forcing pmnps« 
There are also three cupolas, which receivei a proper 
supply of air by means of ptpe$ connetcted mth th^ 
forcing cylinders. There are fifteen furnaces, which 
are kept in action by the external air, without the aid 
of an artificial blast. 

At CarrOn, all kinds of cast iron goods are msde of 
the most elegant forms, and of the. most substantial 
kind. The vignette designs, on some of these axiticlest 
are modds of good taste. Here was inve^Ued that kind 
of cannon which is now introduced into such general 
u«e on ship board, called, firom the name of th^ plac^ 
carranades* It is a short gun ^v^hich is moved in 
grooves, by which the firiction b increased, and the 
recoil consequently duninished^ The calibre of the 
^mnons which are cast here, is bored out of the solid 
metal, which renders it more smooth and just in its 
direction, and hence less ready to burst in the time of 
action than when cast with a core. The operation of 
boring cannon. afibrds an interesting spectacle. It is 
performed in the space of about 48. hours by machinery 
moved by water* 

At 



At th«3e WOrksi 1iriu*4rc^ is ^^6 lAaie, it^tMlhg ii& 
tiie Ic^Io^l^g- proems, 'the pig4rm is* hi^^^n •» 
fitlet^, sdkl afterwsttxis h^t^ik out isi^ ^tes idSdtit'fl^' 
inch thick. These plates are Again tiroken iinto ^pieces, 
aWtt^ttro iiltfies sqtiafre, far the coti'^ehidjice df sedttr- 
ing th^ A, ice. They acre sc6inred in &ek irdh cylhSlfer con- 
nected with the watet* whed ; Smd wbffi they ^re^pto^ 
^eiiy prepored by this o{>ie^t]dn^ Vhey ^e put !6t& pets 
Which »re made of 1&re cbiy i dtid^ ift al^ ^r -fkfiaied^ 
they are brbagl^t to a welding heat, fe this itiM!ie^ €hey 
are liiPought und^ the hammed, '^otA Wrought ide^^hlit 
lr« called tioomSi The blooi^.aFe h^ted kk kTAiSi¥f^ 
or hollow fire^ : Uttd «hen ShiWit duti iii^ bafs 1^ 
various uses. In- this cOilditidh, the ifon isieqUati^* 
' goodness to dbat wl^h is impeded frdm Ru^is^ ^fideV 
the name of nea> sable iron. 

' The machinery is moved b^ the water Of the river 
CsoToa ; and, as a provtsiofBTagainst times of drought, 
there is a reservoir constructed tn the neighbourhood 
which covers 80 acres of - ground. But in v^iy dry 
seasons^ even tlus provision- is tiot found sufficiem. Aii * 
engine has been contrived (aft throwing back the Wat y 
which has beetf used, th^t it may be employed agaitl. 
This engine raises about 4 tons pf water at every stroke, 
and it makes Tkkoat 7 stit)fk6s in a minu^'** 

. By 



• Por the above account of the Carrotv-Mrorksy the Re* 
porter is principally indebted to T the excellent Statistical 
Account of Falkirk, by Dr Wilson^ Stat. Acct.^VoL XIX» 

p. 93. 



B; [the cbart^^ ^f..^ Carrofft Campany, they'dre ^^ 
ai9tlw^il»d tQ eoaploya^p^t^pf .L.l50»Q0p. This is 
(Uf^ediiito CIQO^shar^ ))iid ^e^r sbsue&4ure reqawed ta 
give>ifote in the management,; 
' , Tl^ .th^« ^xuu^siv^; wocksj; in wbidtL^qjmany hands 
^f^:^iD^e^:hs^e^}U^i^awncQ agricukuse 

of db^is 4istHctc fcaj^iQt ,pe daoibtfA* • Th^y.mcrease the. 
4^ngfa^ u^d; |^vt. aii'a4<li^9n3d spring to industiy. la . 
t}MSrVJ«¥i;xdM7Ji^v«lfai.l;(arthe gen^isdiii^M^vement of 
the CQiQiu; i h«t'i^^rj((^l|><Mterie^.J^ifisetf to to 
ad4> }& the .^r4s^ of an inlc^gei;^ ficieiid well acgi^lnN 
ad with that imghh^rhoodi. ;'<< That they havecoa* 
^( tribuijed ^de to tbe.improvement of ibe partioilar 
<« 4i8iUnct^ k^ which they are situated." They coosumet 
he^ Feo»aj^>' << A great quaptity of <Kits^ but the oats 
<^ of Hott or Abevdeen, being dieaper than those of 
«< Stirlingshire, they procure them feooi 'these places ; . 
«;So thajt the agricukuse of^ these is tnope benefited 
^ by the Camw^works- than that of Stirlingshire. If 
<< the barley of this county bears in general a better 
« pr}ce^it ^tises fnua our. vkinity to Glasgow^ where 
<< pot bailey isin^eat demandif I have no hesitation^ 
<< therefore/' he adds, << to say, that the Carrear works 
^< have only^ in. a very r^ocey^and not in animmediate 
<f degsee, affected the agriculture of this pant of the 
•«,county," y 
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6. t)istilleries. 
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Many large establishments for the distillation of 
^kriuius liquors are to be found in Stirlingshire. They 
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vcre of adTantage to the agriqilture of the district, hj 
procuring a ready sale for barley ; and the culture of 
barley is undeniably an important article in the rota- 
tion of cropSf as it is always accompained by a rich ad«» 
dition of manure, and a succeeding rest under a crop of 
ameliorating grasses. At these distilleries, too, great 
numbers of cattle are fed and fattened for the butcher, 
which furnish a convenient supply of animal food, at 
ail times, for the market. During the suppression of 
the distillation firom grain, many of the distillers of 
this county used sugar ; but the sjnrit produced was 
esteemed harsh and unpalatable; the beneficial rotation 
of crops, into which bari^y should always be introduc- 
ed, suffered a derangement, and/the! supply of animal 
food was, in a certain degree, cut off. With the re* 
moval of the prohibition, the distillers of Stirlingshire 
have returned to the use of grain. 

Besides the above, there are various other manufac- 
tures which are carried on to a considerable e&tent in 
this county. 

There are many extensive tan-v^rks, to which the 
abundance of oak bark, to be had in the vicinity, is 
favourable* 

The numerous f^ of the Carron, in the parish of 
Denny, have furnished favourable situations for milld 
of different kinds in that district. In the parish of 
Denny, there are nine mills for grinding grain ; there 
are two for spinning wool ; a mill for preparing dye 
stuffs i and one for chipping wood. There are also three 
paper mills, where that manufacture is carried on to a 
considerable extent ; particularly that of coarse paper^ 

whicii 
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SriKLiNG^WEy im former tiipes>: could scarcely be 
called a commercial cpMnty. A few vcssek of stnall 
buxthan come upi as some still do^ asCu* as Sttrlupig. 
Airth also ei^oyed' a considerable trade by sea. The 
sea port of Grangemouth, however, which is daily xis- 
kig into inoveased consequence, and whiph actually 
oocupks' a distinguished rank amongst the trading 
towns of Scotland, claims our principal attention in this 
Report. The following account of the origiUf and 
piogKss, and present state of the port and trade of 
Grangemouth^ deriv^ from the valuable communica- 
tions of Alexander Laird, Esq. of that place, a gentle- 
man intimately acquainted with the subject, will, it is . 
hoped, be found interesting. 

<< The situation on which the town of Grangemouth 
stands was nothing but sleech and salt greens*^, previous 

to 



^ Sleechf or soft mud, mxh greens^ or the marine 

vrgotablcsy which naturally groir on it, ' arc, as was noticed 

• « 
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to the opening of t&e Foitk and €l^e utiFi^tsoii; A%iaut 
the year 1772, when the canal was opened as Bar west 
as Kirkintilloch, there was only a trifling coasting trade^ 
with a few com cargoes from the Baltic. After the 
commencement of the American war, about the years 
1776 and 1777, a considerable foreign trade took place, 
particularly in the articles of timber from Memel ; and 
of hemp, flax, iron, and deals* from St Petersburgh. It 
is from that period thiit Grangemouth may be con- 
sidered as a sea port. At that time, it had no other 
name than sea-'tock, which it retained till 178S, when 
Sir dliomas> how Lord Dundas, the ^rdpriettn:; gave it 
the name which it noW^ beai^. The InatM is given from 
the ci^dimstance^ <hAt the river Grafage, or, as^it is 
commonly called, the Grange^bum, nms from .the 
south thtoiigh the harbour, aild is of such magimude 
as to form part of the said harbour, above whkh it is 
navigable to vesseb of 70 at 80 tons, as (at as Grange; 
a bai^bny belonging to Mr Home cf Kaimet) about a 
m&e south frdm 6toigemouth« 

• • • , 

Grangeidoutti is situated upon an angle formed hj 
the junction of the river Cln^ron with the Great Canals 

'" ' • ' ? • ♦ '• ' • ' The* 






in speaking«of the seiOs of Stirlui^hv^ the diazacter of the 
shaliowi on the Fir^h of 'Forth, which < are left dry at ebb 
tide*, and of which so many acres have been lately added to 
the Carse grounds of this county by embankments; This 
soft soil is of great depth. Mr Macnab of Grangemouth 
ififormed the Reporter, that the elegant houses which he has 
Built there, and of which he is the proprietor^ arc founded^ 
like the, city of Venice, upon piles of wood. 
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The present she of the town is not of j^eat extent, ^ 
being only about hdif a mile firom east to west, and 
about ^ quarter of a mile &Qin north to south. There^ 
are &^yeni luadsome streets already buUt) apd the plan 
of several more U formed. The northern boundary 
being the river Carroi^ a street is propose^ to be built 
parallel to it, to be called Carron street ; the southeni 
boundary being the canal, the bason and the harbour ; 
th^ is already built Soutl; Bason Street y and parallel 
thfTfto, Gk'ange Street has been laid out this season» 
(1811) aod p^i^ly built Across the^e, run South 
Chsirlo|te and SautK Bridge streets, thesoutli^.and east 
boundaries on this side being the river Grange. But 
if the proposed wet dock, to enter from C^on river 
atliol^m^ny, and to conimuni^te w^ththe present 
harbour, b^ carried into e^ct, it will be necessary to 
ci)t the river Gr^ge to the southward thereof; ia 
which C9se the site of the town may be, C9irried sputh . 
to any extent th?t iJiay he req^ired• 

« To. thf westward of the south side of the* tpwn, is 
^ kMFg^ }^9^ wh^ch communicates m^ the canal opr 
posite to Canal Street ; it is formed for holding timber, 
ai|d is capable of containing 300,000 feet in rafts. It 
generally remains irk the bason uptil i^ is sol;d> or till 
there is occasion to send it up the can^l, or in any 
other direction in the. Firth. 

"There are several veryneai:, and evei^ elegant 
houses in Grangemouth ; there is particularly in North 
Bason street a range of fine buildings on the same plan 
with those of Princes' street in Edinburgh, with a sunl^ 
area, and irop railing, and pavement in front. This 
street, when iSnished, will form a kind of half square. 

Z. The 
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The custom-house, bulk by Lord Dundas, at the head 
of Harbour and North CJharlotte streets, is a neat plain 
i building. The foundation stone of the edifice, so ne^ 
cessary ind so convenient to this thriving sea port, was 
laid on the Slst February 1810, and business com- 
menced m it upon the 1st of December thereafter. The 
present population of Grangemouth is about 920, and; 
is daily increasing. « 

<« In speaking of the site of Grangemouth, it may 
be proper to observe, that the straighting of the river 
Carron from the mouth of the harbour to Hofemeny, 
(where it was originally intended that the canal should 
terminate) has been attended with very great advantage ; 
the distance is shortened by aboot^a mile ; the access to 
the harbour is made easy by cutting off a very in- 
tricate part of the navigation ; and upwards' of sixty 
atres of land have been gained withid these two years, 
where was fortnerly the bed of the river. At Green- 
brae, where ship$ of SCO to 500 tons burden were in - 
use to discharge, because they drew too much^wdter to 
get into the harbour, the ground is now under a crop, 
of com*. 

f«The harbour of Grangemouth was formerly attached 
to the Customhouse of Borrowstounness, which is eight 
miles distant ; and wheh the river Avon is not fordable» 
the journey is four miles longer by Linlithgow bridge. 
The trouble and expence daily incurred by this arrange- 
ment proved intolerable. Grangemouth is now ren-^ 
dered independent, by having obtained a custom-house 
for itself; an indulgence to which its importance nn- 

questionably 



♦ See pages 275 and 277. 
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^estionably entitles it ; and to which it is principalis 
indebted to the exertions pf the noble Lord Lieatenant 
«f the county, 

<< The depth of water in the harbour of Grange* 
month is genen^y in spring tides from 16 to 18: feet ; 
and in neap-tides from 10 to 12 feet ; but, in very high 
spring tides, there are freq^iently from 20 to 22 feet. 

^ The new dry dock, at the west end- of the town^ 
and entering, from the river Csurron, is expected to h0 
ftni^hed this season ; it is 190 feet in length by Si 
feet in width; There wiH be i^Sf feet water on. the 
top of the blocks at spring tides, which will be sufficient 
to admit vesseb of 50Q tons burthen. 

<< The proposM wet dock, to enter from the river 
Garron at Holemerry, is meant to be 1500 feet in 
length by 309 feet in breadth^ with 20 feet qf water 
hi the gates at spring tides ; the gsftes to be 40 feet 
wide. 1ms dock will contain 100 square 'rigged ves« 
sels with ease. This dock or bason is to communicate 
with the present harbour of Grangemouth, by a canal 
of 10 feet deep, 40 feet broad at bottom, and 60 feet 
at top. The whole expence of this undertaking was 
estimated several years ago at L.30,0Q0 ; bjut, from the 
increased price of labour and of materiab^ it cannot 
now be finished for less than L.40,000. 
* ^ With regard to the commerce of Grangnnouth, 
it may be observed, that it consists in an extensive, 
coasting trade to and from London, and all the inter* 
mediate ports on the east and north coasts of' Enj^land. 
and S^tland ; there is also a very ^tensive com trade 
from Norfolk and the other corn counties of Britain, 
and occasionally to some of those places, particularly 

? 2 in 



in supplying them with Irish oats, of wbicb larg^ 
quantities, brought frpm the Clyde by the canaly w^rc^ 
in the end of the year 1809, sent to the LoodOttandl 
Newcastle markets* ; 

« But the most important branch of the commerce 
of Grangemouth consists in its fqrmgn trade. From 
Norway, are imported timber ai;i4 deals ; From Swedena 
timber, deals, iron a^ tar :*.Frpm Prus^i^, corp, tim<« 
ber, deals, &c. : Fr<m.$vussia, he^np, fl^, upod^ 4eakj| 
linens^te* Within these few y(ear6, timber, hj^ been 
imported m iconsider^e q^^iti^s Q^om the 3riti4^ 
colonks in Amrnca Ph^ jCarron Cp^np^F gq^f^h 
from this port the goqids whiph ^e Tvafiufycmfed ^ 
their works, iqf sea 19 London, jmd the other qtfes and 
towns on thQ e^»t coasft of the island i and fy^M f^inal 
to Glasgow, and con^qu^n^ly to the whole w/vstap^ 
hemisphere. The shipping of the CaiTOH Con^pany 
brings in xetum fropsL England; gro<sery. gopds, dy^ 
stuffs, &c. for the supply of Glasgonr, Patsley, F^alkirka 
Stirling) and many other iidand towns axid distrkis*. 

« When trade was open ^o the Baltic^ there was g^ 
very considerable export of colonial prodece, ^d of 
British goods froin Grangemouth, which ^may indeed 
^ justly 4enominated the Port-Glasgow of the ye^^Til 
coast. From its conti^ity to tl)e city ;0f QUdgoWj 



* Thf sliipn^eut of coals forms a coasidemble part of the 
trade of tl^is port,' Those of the Rvimford cpalJiery are seat 
both foreign an4 coastwise 9 From 50 to 100 tons per day 
can be sent down and shipped. Large quantities of the 
Banton coal for snulhics are shipped for Norway and the 
Baltic. 
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and the other {>orts on the Clyde^ dhd especially by 
the facilities afforded to commercisd communication by 
the great canal, Grangemouth is evidently the most 
tonvenient station for an extensive commerce on the 
eastern coast of Scotland. 

•^ This, however, b to be ^aid only of times of peace 
\yith the nerthem powers. In 1805, when our trade 
Was open with these powers, the commerce of Grange- 
mouth may be estimated in some measure, by stating 
that the revenue paid by it, at the Custom-house of 
Borrowstounness, (to which this port was, as has been 
said, then attached,) was about L.44,000 sterling. . he 
tonnage of shipping, foreign and coast ways, was then 
45,000 tons. In 1810, from the circumstance that the 
principal imports consisted of coarse articles from Nor- 
ivay and Sweden (a few cargoes from Russia and Prus-^ 
sia excepted) although the shipping Was upu^rds of 
60,000 tons, the duties did not exceed L.30,000. A 
custom-Kouse being now obtained, and the bondihg 
system being expected to be extended to this port, 
there is no doubt that the trade will increase as soon 
as the communication between this country and the 
Northern powers, so mutually advantageous to both, 
is re-established. " 

<^ The charges on shipping and goods at Grange- 
txioutli are very low iri comparison with most of other 
ports in the kingdom. The harbour dues for British 
ships are only one penny halfpenny per ton register \ 
on foreign ships, three pence per ton : Pilotage from 
the harbour to the roads, that is, from the mouth of 
the river Carron nearly to Cuhross, a distance of 3 to 
4 miles, is generally from fi^e to ten shillings for small 

Z 3 . vessels. 
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vesselsj and from that sutii to two guineas, for larger 
vessels. The shore dues on all goods landed and ship- 
iped are one penny per to^ ; and the basonage on tim- 

• ber is two pence per ton per month." 

To complete the history of the trade of Grangc- 
mouthy it may be proper to add to Mr Laird's account^ 

. the statement 'given about twelve- years ago by Dr 
Wilson, the intelligent minister of f^alkirk. 

* « The tonnage at this port is at a medium as fol- 
«« lows : Vessels from England^ which |)ring cargoes 
<< from foreign places, about 5,000 tons annually ; coas- 
« ting vessels from England about 4,000 tons ; vessels 
<< belonging to Scotland, employed in foreign trade, 
<« 10,000; Scotch vessels employed in the coasting 
<< trade, 9,000 tons •, vessels employed by the Carron 
« Company, at least 9|000 tons ; and foreign vessels^ 

• *f about 2,000 tons." 

From these accounts, some iestimate may be formed 
of the progress of commerce at this port : It appears 
that the shipping of Grangemouth amounted^ 

In 1799, - • To about 39,000 tons* 

In 1805, -> - To 45,000 tons. 

In 1810> « * To upwards of 60,000 tons. 

It may be questioned whether this be the proper 
place for noticing, that in winter 1796 — 7, more than 
500 vesseb, from 20 to 80 tons burthen, were employ- 
ed in the herring fishery on the coast adjacent to 
Grangemouth* They belonged to different parts of 
Englatid and Scotland. Besides great quantities of 
herrings disposed of in that populous neighbourhood^ in 
a firesb state^ it was gomp^ted that ibbvt SOO^OOO bar- 
rels 
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rels were curedj as no less than 600>000 bushels of salt 
were used on the occasion. 

Influence of Commerce en AgricyUure. 
On this subject a few words will suffice. It cannot 

I 

be questioned that a commercial town contributes to 
the amelioration of the adjacent district of country j it 
increases the populatioui and consequently affords a 
consumption for the produce of the seiL Perhaps the 
most beneficisd effect of conunerce upon the agriculture 
of the neighbouring country, is the stimulus which 
is given |>y the example of industry, of attention to 
business, and of increasing opulence, to the exertions 
of an order of persons who, without this spur to exer- 
tion, would Have been contented to live, as their fathers 
had done, in sorded inactivity and want. The influence 
of the tr^de of Grangemouth is evident in the adyacent 
jtcrritory. 
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SECT. X.-A-THE POOR^>. 

r 

The maintenance of the poor, and of those wlio by 
disease or Occident have. been rendered unable to pi^ 
vide for themselves, forms an . important object in the 
political e(ionomy of every civilized country. It {3 not 
intended in this place to enter into an examination 
of the various schemes which have been suggested or 
adopted for this purpose, but only to advert to the 
mode of providing for the poor which is most generally 
prevalent in Stirlingshire. 

Z i ^ Though 
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^ Though thtte is an ' aet of Privy Council still In 
force*, by which the heritbrs and fcitk-si&ssion are ap- 
pointed to impose a parochial assessment for the sup* 
port of the poor, the oht half Upon th^ heritors accord- 
ing to their valuation, and the other upon the tenants 
and h6'usehoW6i*s accdrdlng to their ability, only a 
few 6f the fhore opuleht and {K)pulOus ];>arishes hft^e 
had recourse to an assessment. These parishes, with 
theii" resipective assessments, are, as far as the Repoi^^r 
ican learn, as follows : 

Airth, a ^tnall assessment. 

Falkirk, L.1 Sterling on every 1.1 00 Scots of valued 

rent. 
Larbert and Dnnipace, about one penny on the pound 
/ Sterling. 

Logie, 8s. 4d. on t^e L.lOO Scots of valuation. 
St. Ninians, from Ji^s. to ISs. on the L.lOO Scot^ of 

valuation. 

To our southern neighbours, on whom the oppress 
sion of poors rates weighs so vexatiously, it must appear 
truly wonderful ths(;t, in so extensive a county, a pro- 
portion so very small of the maintenance of its poor 
should be rabed by an immediate tax on property^ 'the 
poor of Stirlingshire, as is the general case over Scot- 
land, are supported, as has been formerly observedf^ 
by the weekly collections at the churches, with other 
incidental funds raised under the direction of the kirk« 

session. 
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Session. Almost every patish in the county * has, be- 
sides & Slim of tnoi-tified money, the donation of charit- 
able peifsons, and the ihterest of which is added to the 
distributions. Ah account of the income of the poof 
of the several parishes^ from whatever source arising, 
^ill foe given, ^s far as it has been asc6rt^ihed> In the 
annexed Tables. 

The whole of these funds are administered almost 
cxclusivdy by the minister and elders of the parish, 
who are necessarily the best acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the poor ; and it is certain that never 
\vere funds Of such an ex;tent administered more faith- 
fully or more gratuitously. Though the heritors are 
entitled to assume their share in the management, they 
sridom interfere, probably from a well founded con- 
vi(ftiOn of the integrity and attention with which thfc 
kirk-sessiott discharges this important duty* . 

It is nljcessary in this place to observe, th^t there is 
retison to apprehend, that the mode of providing for 
th6 poor by assessment will, in process of time, be more 
generally resorted to. When trade and manufactures 
are advancing so rapidly, the poor must become mat^ 
numerous, as well as more clamorous^ But it may be 
permitted to say, that the longer the heritors and kirk- 
sessioh can w«u*d otf the measure of aSsessinentSy th* 
better it will be for the country, and even for the pooir 
thfemselves. Wherever ample funds for charity are 
hfeM Out, the industry of the poor will flag \ and the 
dem^ds upon the fund will proportiOnably Intrense. 

At present, there exists very generally amongst the 
labouring and lower orders, an honest pride of in?- 
dependence, which prompts them to continue the exer- 
tion 
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tion of personal^ industry as long as they are able to 
, earn any thing for themselves. They are averse to 
any applieation for parochial aid till the utmost ne- 
cessity compels them. 

This spii:Jt prevails chiefly among the lower orders 
' in the country parishes. , It ought . to be carefully- 
cherished ; whilst it is maintained amongst us, it '^will 
constitute a valuable addition to our national industry ; 
4 and the poor man, whilst . he feels it, will be a better 
man, and have tnore^rue enjoyment in the scapty meal 
which he has earned by his own exertions, than in the 
insipid provision. which is made for him in at parish 
asylum, or by a parish assessment. 

Mendicity is, at the same time^ too frequent amongst 
Us. In our towns and villages, beggars infest . us in 

« 

every corner an4 alley ; and from these • towns and 
villages, they sally forth and overrun the country 
parishes. Indeed, almost all our beggars are the refuse 
of towns and manufactiiring districts ; by their idlenes$y 
'profusion, and dissipation, they have reduced them.- 
selves to Want, and, in the infamy of their morals, they 

• ■ ■ 

'have lost the sense of shame. 

An intelligent gentleman of this county, himself the 
proprietor of a flourishing manufactory on his own 
.estate, pointed out to the Reporter th^ pernicious effect 
of manufacturing villages on the morals of the people^ 
*« *rhe working people at these manufactories," he ob- 
served, << are generally persons, of dissipated habits. 
^ When trade is brisk, they sometimes earn 20s. a 
.« week or more j with the inconsideration of depraved 
^< minds, they spend all a$ soon as it is earned ; when 
<< work failsj they have no resource for theinselv<es 

« and 



c^and for their families, but begging; and to begf 
«* they are not ashamed." 

This is miquestionably a great political evil \ and in 
a manufacturing state like this^ it becomes an impor- 
taat question where the remedy is to be found. Would 
it not be su proper measure^ that the propnetors and 
managers of these manufactories should admit Hone 
into their' works without finding them down, under 
pain of forfeiting a certain portion of their wages, to 
lay aside, in a well secured fund, a weekly sum out of 
their earnings, as a resource for themselves and their 
families in the day of calamity. 
. Friendly societies of this kind, or box clubs^ as they 
are called, are common in this county, as well as 
through the rest of Scotland. There are two of these 
in the town of Stirling. They are common in every 
distri^. When pe^ons, who had contributed for a 
certain time to the common fund, l^ecome disabled for 
work, or' when they die, leaving a widow or. children^ a 
certain weekly sum is given from the fund, proportion* 
ed to the rate which had been contributed. This bene- 
ficent scheme has lately received the sanction of tl),e 
legislature. The only addition that seems to be require 
ed, is to oblige every person, in the labouring and 
manufacturing line, to become a member of one of 
these societies ; and this can be doi^e only by the in- > 
fluence of • masters and proprietors of great establish-, 
ments. 

In, every populous district, there should be housed of 
industry as well as houses of discipline. In the former, 
the well disposed poor might find useful employment i 
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in the ktter, the profligate might be restrained^ and xil 
some measure reclaimed* 

In both thfese respects, Stirlingshire is miserably de* 
ficient. Houses of correction, in the several districts of 
the county, are particularly rec^uired. Hovt many pet* 
tycrixhes and misdemeanours which harass thepublici 
and occasion serious evils to individuals, are allowed 
to pass unpunished, because they are not of such 
magtiitude as to call the attention of the public pro- 
secutor ; whilst the private sufferer is disposed to 
submit to the injury, rather than incur the trouble 
and expence^of sending the offender to the county 
jail, and bringing him to condign punishment ? Were 
there houses of discipline erected in proper situations, 
mider proper regulations, and under the direction of 
the Justiceis of tlie P&ace, those petty cximes would 
soon cease to be heard of. 

If Stirlingshire, however, be deficient In houses of 
industry and correction, it possesses abundancd of rich* 
ly eudbwed hospitals. These charitable establishments 
have evidently had their origin in the same principle, 
which led, at a still more remote period, t6 the endow- 
ment of monasteries, and the liberal donations of land 
and money, which were made to particular churches, 
pro salute animue ; and it may be questioned, whether 
the utility of these endowments is not, in both these 
cases, nearly equal. A very amusmg account- of the 
hospitals of Stirling is given by the Rev. Dr Somer- 
ville*, of which a short notice will suffice : Tht present 

revenue 
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rpyewe pf these hospit^dir is giv»n on tl^e unqu^itiqn*- 
sible authority of Mr William Mackinlay writer tb^re, 

1. Robert Spittal tailor to King James V. of chival- 
rous memory, founded ax;i hospital in StirUngt ^bput 
1530, for the support and relief of poor tradesmen j 
the funds arise from the rent of lands, 

2. James Cowan merchant in Stirling, in 1639, found- 
ed an hospital for the support of 12 decayed guild 
brethren. An elegant houses which still remains, was 
built for their reception j but the objects of this charity 
persisted in refusing tp leave their own Jiomes^ . md to 
occupy it. The funds accun)Lula.te4 i l^ds were pilfv. 
chased with them j not only decayed guild l^reth^j^, 
but their widows and daughters are admitted to a share 
in theise funds, which, as it appears, art still accumjala* 

ting. 

S. John AJlan writer in Stirling) about the' year 
1725, mortified the sum pf 30,OpO Jwrks Scots, for 
the maintenance and education of the children of de- 
cayed tradesmen, a charity of all others the most 
judicious and the most useful ; the fund consists of the 
rent of landjs in which the money was invested. 

4. Besides these charitable foundations, the funds 
of the guiidry, or merchant company, defray the ex- 
pj3ace of educating the poor guild brethrens children, 
and assbt them in purchasing clothes, and in paying 
tkeir apprentice fees. 

In order to en^le the reader to form an adequate 
idea of the progress and state of the funds of these 
hospitals, and of the number of persons to whom their 
benefits extend, the account given by Dr Somerville 

in 
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in 1793,. and that given by Mr Mackinlay in 1810, 
are subjoined. 






In 179S, the state was as follows : 



Income. 



No. of Paupers. | Receive per week. 



T-*- 



Spjttal's, 
Cowan's, , 



L. 821 
L.Xi58 



( »- d. s. d. 

44 I From 1 1 to 2 4 . 

abovi- 100 • I From X 6 to 2 6 
\4( boys maintainedi clothed, an(^ 
ed'ocated, from the age of 7 to that of 
IVy^rs I 9nd on t^avUvg-the hospitaj, 

100 m^rks to put them to a trade. 

.,- • •' 



Mr Allati besides, by a clause in liis will^ ordered sup- 
ply fi?oih these fiends to bf given to any of his poo^ 
relations who might be in indigent circumstances. 

Mr Mackinlay's account of these hospibls in 18l(X 

• - Income. - Paupers.- Average allowance per week. 



5s. Sd. to 28. 



^owanV, iL 3000 113 ^5s. Sd. to 28. 

pittaVs, II. 561. 4s, K)d 104 [ Is. Bfl. to fU^ 

0Jan's, pL.. 568. 16t. 9d. 43, 36 of whom are boys', 



who are 



educs^ted aod dothed tkisre. 



, .Thpugh the acount of the ordinary poor's funds of 
the parish of Stirling must appear in its proper placi^ 
in tl^e statistical table, it may be proper, in. connexion 
with the above statement of the hospital funds, to add 
that of the oth^r charitable funds of that to.wn ^s tix^J: 
stood in 181(1 

from ordinary coUectipits,, and interest of 

money ' . - - 208 14 6 

From voluntary contributions fpr poor. house- 
holders - . - - 230 a 

I • 

Ffom these funds, 110 paupers receive from 6d. to Is. 



■^, 
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8d. ixceeklf. Thus it appears, that the annual income 
pf the charitable establishments in the parish of Stir^ 
ling, amounts to L.4468. 15s. Id. and that the num- 
ber of persons who receive charity from these funds' is 
S70. Taking the population of the parish as it wasfe* 
stated in 1802, at 5256, it foilows^ that every Hth. 
person nearly receives public tharity ; and perhaps, if 
tile population of the country part of the parish (to 
i^hich the hospital charities do not extend) be deducted^ 
it may be reckoned, that nearly every 12th inhabicanti 
of the town receives charity 

The managers of Cowan's hospital are the Town 
Council, together with the first minister of Stirling* 
The managers of Allan's hospital are the Town Coun- 
cil, and the second minister. 

The Reporter has discovered one other institution of 
this kind in the county. There isi in the town of Fal- 
kirk an hospital for the support of four aged and in- 
firm persons. It was' founded and endowed by I^ord 
Livingstone of Almond and Callander, in I6i?0. Cer- 
tain parts of the estate of Callander are burthenedl 
with this endowment j the proprietor of the estate or 
Callander presents to it ; but if he refuses or neglects, to 
do so, the minister of Falkirk is authorised ^o fill up 
'the vacancy. 
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SECTION Xl.^rPOPULATION* 

Instead of giving the statistical table of the county 
of Stirling in on^ view, as is don^ ip the Heport of the 
county of BamflT, which was transmitted as a model in 
this F0spect, it is presumed that it will contribute to 
perspicutty to give the tables of populatbn separately 
ki this Section j and to give the tables of r^nt, mtnijstBr'i 
stipends, schoolmaster's emodumfints^ income of the 
poor, &c. in an A{^endi^. 

' In the following table, the pojpulation is gtvea by 
piirishes, with references to tlie volume and pag0 of thft 
Statistical Account of Scotland $ a work which cannot 
be too highly estimated. It is given at thrte diffier^tit 
periods, viz. the yeSar nfi5,.frQm Dr Webster j the 
years 1790-^1798, from the Statistical Account ; and the 
y&ar I S01,&omthe enumeration madeunder Mr Abbot's. 
HIL The number of inkahited houses in the cpuntfi 
H added from this, last source. The incrsase and do*- 
crease, from 1755 to 1801, is given in separate col^nnii^. 
The Reporter having obtained still more recent inform 
mation concerning the population of t^ parishes of the 
^nt]^^, chiefly from the ministers of these parishes* 
this is joined in a separate column. With regard tci 
the Jour parishes that are situated partly in Stirling- 
shire, and partly in other^ counties, the population of 
that part only which lies in Stirlingshire is given. The 
Reporter has some expectation of obtaining the lists of 
population taken up this year (1811) under the late act 5 
if he isu fortunate enough to procure these, they will be 
given in the Appendix. 

4 ' ' ~- • Table. 
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Ohseroatbm an the p&ptdaUon Tmhbg of SHrUngAira 



Istt Irt the population Iis» of the pariali of Rippeo^ 
New Kilpinrick, I^ecropt, ^d Lo^ie^ (which are part- 
ly situated in othef jcbuhties,) the number tof inhabitaiits 
belonging to StiHingshirt way ti t v t t ( l articulariy ststted^ — 
nntil th6 ennmer^ioD wastnade pi^cfe^ tbtf arct-in 190I. . 
The populatioo off these p^rishcfe, therefore, jbotnitt^ ._ 
in columns 4 and 5 t But there k good reasoif to con- 
clude, that it has increased consid^bly since the year 
17:55, arid even since the? years lf90'-^l'f98, -(or, as it 
may be taken at a medium, t^iie year iTM.) 

'The i^arishes of Kippen and New Kilpatrick are 
known, (as '^\& Ve. afterwards stated,) tor have tnonease^ 
the former by 132 souls, from' the yea^ 1801 to 1808 j? 
and the latter by 57, from 1801 to 1811. If the sam«i 
proportion , be asstutied with rtgxrd, to Lecropt and 
logie, the increa'?e of the former will be about 15 
souls ; and that of the latter alDout 42 ; making in all 
an addStioh of' 246 souls ^foce ithe year 1801. • 
: To complete the above two columns of the tabliev ' 
therefore,, it ^ill fc necessary to add'totfiem the po- 
pulation of 18«U hearty. Tafemg it, however,' witholit 
any deduction; the* population of the Stiriitlgshife dis-^ 
trict of tlvese four 'parishes amounts to 807&* This' 
added tior ^oiiifin' 4, givbs the total population of' Stif^ i 
lingshire 1^ 17^.'> at I0,0t9^; iind, added to colutntt fl, 
it gives' the pDpuTatibri*cJ^T79<r at 47,961 : The p<>» 
puhtion of 1801: it 50,^11. 
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^ 4d^ Hke total biaW^ oF the populattioii of tluf coonty 
fibitt l?^^ to ld6i;%ppearsto }ie 14,145 } .from whid^ 
t^ decrease,' being S4Vr, be deducted, ther^ will 
k<>^6da^ of^bsjblttte mdrease, independdit of tint 
«^ck^l£6t^enl>'acemthefo^ wMchhav# 

b^h<Vbe^»diietf/ aAI*t(Ucfr has been calcalated at S4S 
^Isi'lMft^ mikeB in'iSt^ 'Solute increase of I0fi4fif. 
*. Si,VY(m KxAhmA 7 tMFthetaA»le, m which the Report 
vir gives'the pdpi3ati):m of eleotn parishes of the county, 
frSni txifOrtnatifih recently obtained from sources ap^ 
jpai^tl/ Woist anthentk, it appears that in 9 of these 
j^irishes, Vti^ hak been an additional increase since the 
ftitt'lS&i of lio Kss ifhan 3879 souk; whilst in the 
btbeir 3 parishes, there has^ been a decrease vof cftdf 
Vi6 ;. thus leavhig anr absblote increase from the above 
perfod^^^sS*. 

** i/Si'll* itf^-a<imitted (as it would seem it ought \ohe) 
iiilit'the piDpdflatioiti of these eleven parishes has increa^l 
^ sihtii'^1^01 hj St19, whilst it has decreased b:^ 
hpif fsS^lfeavfaig ^general faicrease of d72S, it wiU 
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^ ' * *rhe Se|x>rlberacl»)ow1edl'ge8 that) in the^part of the table 
ikatr^latx^ to Kilsyth parish, thi*re is something wHicfa hecaa^ 
iiorsati^torily expldm In 1790--^179S» the popuUtion it 
kttited stJMS<t fai ahe gpveniaient ^ensus^ 1801, Jt dwindles 
•doiva t« 1762» feavinga decrease of £&8« Dr Rennie, again, 
4npVm in 1^08, ^ That iq a survey made in 1800, the papula* 
^* 4iou wi^ g8Q0 ; llu^t it wa^ rapidly i^aeasiag during t^ 
/f last eigh^ years, and might then be taken at not less tl^ap 
f* 3|000 8Qul9.'* There seems eyidently to be some error in 
the estimate made under the act in 1801. 
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379 , srimuiiciia||ft|.WriMiT. tBif.y»tu 

^Uaw- Ihar, taking tht ,Qunib^;i^^pidsl^s.a^ mHnt 
t^l? at; twenty-five^ the jncrea$f^.pn 4h? lyhalf t sjpci( 
1 801 should b6 5665| wUkt.tlbe|decc4nsf>^fjbw 
mly S80i thus.lesrviog^a genei^ jocra^ 4Mfii^..t^. 

county of Suriing wUl tjf^ wPWt t^.^t^a%^)?f9«fe 
.^j^/^, It appears that. tJ^e Jpgrje^yd .pOB^ilfitaon , has 
taken place in those parifbfs ti^ ?*^^^>f^: np^^nqfaftgying 
establishments have been iiitro4v£ed or.iext^ded»^sJil 
J^fron, Campsie, Dennyi Falkirk» L^rbert, ^J^^ck^qi)t| 
&c. The deq^ease has . taken jdace in pa^t^ ^^^ 
^griculturej and particolarijft gra^iing^ fr^^SLpctist^^^^i^ 
«Airth, Buchanan^ Prymen, Miuravoi^i^ei SVyiwnnafif 
and^Strathblane. Bqt it must, be observed^ that.tbo 
^population, whieh has tak«a jdace in |h^e .district 
is not to be regarded as the mark of a d^t^iffs^tfsjlf 
biJ^^ on the contrary^ of an inxproved systi^of ^ag^pull 
ture. .In former timeS) when the price of; L^ur<was 
)ow> and manufactures unknown^ every .Ojccpj^^njt ^ 
land retained upon his farm and in his }M{us^^ 9^ 
number of starving cottars, and of idle and unskilful 
servants. Every farm ,was a petty village^ the fiinns 
t)!iemselves weresmaU, and the tenants were nuifierotis 
and pocMT. This . silovenly system is now hsqvpiljr^done 
jaway* Ii^ the agricultural districts^ the firms are e^ 
Jarged ^. 9^id from the. superior ^kiU df servaitts> and 
.tl:^ improvements, introduced in the ^knptements aa4 
machmery that are emplc^ed, fewer hands are neces- 
sary. In the grazing districts especially^ the farms 9tt 
«4nttensive, and very few servants are sufficient to tend 
the cattle. In Fiiitry for example, though a krge cot* 
too-worie and a very considerable village 'hafe been 
•* lately 
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Ji^y mdea; it wOI te seen^by toKimn ? oFtfae tabie, 
^t the' popokfti<fo has' defeased siike I801/by4d* 
iOids; *diat' of'BttiJhanaii has decrease4 since >755« 
hf 951 i^and-Df^^aieii, by no leis a number tlian 1181/ 
But let It suffice^ in answer to the cmikers against the- 
enlargement of farms, and the exchanging of men for 
sheep, that the general population of Stirlingshire has 
undeniably mereased within these^fetryears^'byat least 
12,000, or more probably by 16,000 squ1$. 
''*'^tth regard to the question, whether th^ oounty b^ 
aber or wider peopled,' it' may be sufficient to obsi^rve,; 
that if by heing'itnder peopled is meant, that the'numr. 
ber of the inhabitants is insufficient to consume the, 
produce of the soil, whether in grain qr in aninial 
food,»it ihus£ unquestionablj^be considered as jund^- 
peopled. Stirlingshire certainly produces m^re wheat^ 
bftfl^y, oat$, &€. ^ well ds mor^ beef, ]|futtQn» andi 
other kinds of animal food, than what is sufficient f^r. 
itsf<»w|i consumption, and cbnseqitendy sknd$ targe. supn 
plies, of these to other pajpts of the country. '. 

** But there-is another point-of vie>^ in which it may^ 
bt ityied merely a weU-peopled-^ounxj. -It abounds in 
villages, many of ivhich are populoyus, and yeaHy 'in«; 
creasing. There is a sufficient number of^^a^d^ tq 
cstri^]^ tm the* operations of agricultural and manufacture 
ing enterprize; and as 41 the distriqjts of the kih^dom* 
ar^ not equally productive of food R>r man,^ it* se^ms'^ 




consume all their produce witmn themselves, but that 

4^ a ^ vrith 
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With xegard tQ 0» 4!pab^ pf pwra?^!^ wJJia^^ 
tpwu^rand.vaiages, m yory, wNfi ^Mup^^e - c^ . ibft 
gIveiL- After pr^misij{g thsit nostrvf tl^fe.fifnros 4^4 
yiUagfs ar^ daily ii^easmg ia pppi^^^ian^ th^L 






Balfroa - ; - ^ . , 1,400- 

Bainsfo^ - ^, *, . ^ 800 

Qttchiyvie ^ . . «10 

Cameloh'' '■' - '^ .- -••' ^J' '' ' 5^8 - 

Girgonncicl^'* ' - ''' ' ^ "*-'•' - ^; '*. * ''^' 400'^ 

Grangemouth — - .^ - .* c^ r^ ^ ^Qto" 

KiMeara ^^ -* m ' u-i I^ \;irf 1^ . - 230 

Ktkytii. Old and Ne«( Towntt * ' •- ' '* " 1,^00 • 

Kippea '^ > %» ^ . •• ^ •/.^aao 

^liristbwiL <-./.- . >., ., *, -..'j .t4d0* 

Stirling \ :- , J- ' ., r -.V' V hjiSSOO: 

St-Niniaas A.l - ; . . . -o m ,^e\ .':,'■ 

Bannockbum # * .' 

tarberi • ^ r ' • J'*^f- -^ '^'V^^" 

Denny. /. : > "^ ■" ..v T'IjncPW9' 

Polmviin i ' ; \ *j rr •, 
Piew lintry 
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'Totel population of ttwiwaiidvflragfi '" / 
,-■ • •••iaS.ilrlingsliire. ' "'^ ';' 22,604" 

^ Witt regard to tKe Jl«iteJlf i*tti ^tkiiittttet, soiil 

ds^a iiav« been already fuhuihed iot'^xc&A^'^ ^ 
' ■ w ^ .; climatp 



^diipate and s^ of di^ conntj. It is liable to no pccoliapi 
distempers. Some account has be^ givfn of the dis« 
appearance of intermittent fevers, in consequence of 
draining, and (]eep ploaghmg in the Carses^. In this 
inoist and weeping climatp, working pec^le, who have 
much occasion to he exposed to the weather, are firor 
quently aQicttd, especiatty in aidvan^ life, with 
rheumatic complaints A careful attention to patting 
on dry clothes, immediate J after leaving off work and 
cpoung hom^ cannot be joo eamesdj reopnroended to 
persons in such <^"TTim^f ^*K fffT 

With regard to the food and node of IhAng^ it doei 
potjwiH iMcyii.ytQ.add -any thing to what has been 
soggetted m^dnr tbr vtides of the pnparaHo'* cl tht 
difimnt idndspf grain, and pavticnhrly that of th^ 
ptict of ptooidmiif Cliap; XV. Sect. ii. - It* may b^ 
lAiservedy ofRm ihe f4iole» that' the peatamcy of Snr^ 
shire, eqpediily' those wiMifimt'qpQii a iarge scaler 
eidM^is thegrastng«ir i^^icokaral line, enjoy ch^ com;* 
fcrts and conveniflSDcies of life in as great abundance as 
fm^oosof the same ioider do in any coonty^if b^ot^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



On this part of the subject h will he ttoneoessarjr te 
enlarge. Some of the obstacles to the improveoieBt o£ 
thb county have been already alluded to ; and many of 
tho^e wUch are ..suggested in the plan of the Board of 
i^griculture have no exigence in it. No instance^ fer 
example, occurs to the Reporter of the want of poiur 
to improve by indonng \ unless by ibe want of ptmer 
be meant the want (oSmeans^ which ts a not unfrequeai 
occurrence* Jt/Ar/ are unknoKn in Stirlingshire* Tb^ 
poor^ as has been stated, are supported principally by 
voluntary contributions \ and in the few instances in 
which assessments have been resorted to» they are so 
trifling as to be scarcely felt. 

With regard to the obsj^acles to improvement firom 
enemies^ they are, no doubt, common to Stirlingshire 
with other counties of Scotland. The red or wire worm, 
and slug, do not appear to be particularly destructive 
in this district. A singular phenomenon that occur* 
red in this, and the adjacent counties in 1808^ of the 

devastation so widely threatened by the islug, Yq& been 

already^ 



efurTACLts 4*0 iMPRoykiiBirh 



afr^ 



ilreaidyipeiliapsby ah improper anticipatronj'descri* 
bed*. '-/'■"' i 

Rats and mke abound liere as eketrhere. Their de«'' 

« 

predations in the farm yard maiy be prevented- efiegtnaW 
lyi by phcing die stack, as is here frequently done,* up^ 
on a frame of wocd» supported by smaD pillars of stone/ 
mtha coping which prqeets so that no vermin can^' 
ascend. The Reporter has some where seen 'it asstsrt- 
ed» that Termin may be expdled by strewing abottt^ 
the leaves and stem of the cyneglossmn officinale bttiis*'* 
edy when frill of sapf* Such an easy proceiss deserved 
a triaL Rats are too cunning to devour' arsenic? as it If 
to'be had from the shops ; its grittiness, in that statei* 
ofiencb and alarms them. A gentleman of dm county^ 
piirdiasedthe secret of the preparation from a rsft;*' 
catcher for a guinea ; and tt consists only in tritura* 
ting it in a mortar till it has become an impalpable 
powder, and, when mixed with meal, rats wilL devour 
it finely. > 

Spiurrdws and other small birds are accounted enemies,- 
and they no doubt do much mischief^ but it thay'be* 
JQsdy questioned whether they do not effect a greyer 
good, by destroying the eggs and larvae of insects, 
iriiidi, were th6y permitted to-muttiply 'without such 
a check, would over-run' «nd' lay waste the Vegetable 
kingdoni. -> 
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Biayrt probably be found in many other parts of the county. ^ 






judkc is fotttl(led in ignorance { they fiumish'alwayt,^ 
fepi W.^<*«P» i .and.wowns »«s??ef n«mY.if»Bp?#i;!t puc-. 

«»in.'«,ij?peFyioBS j^f, or (^wQ«d,i%a^]^.;ipi|i^ 

4rja^ ;hat>^^a4 x)^ bjj'jh^ decBvkJes, t^;watpr which 
^rpi^d . QtluTwisf; ,^^q||]|^u^^ undet; tlxQ s^r£icei,and 

qi^.^i^e^.(fi auis$uice,ia g^ass ;lsmd§» but thoy c^i)^. 
<^asijjf - fpr^^. f aqd made, ^o -s^^ ais a. tppdressmg. 

v.S^^^* insefits xiwx Ijp ^tj-pyed by the applio* 
^oe./QCqpisMupei ,q|jalkal)i^.ao4 ^pjtral «^,,Qf «^ 
salt, and of soot. ,.; , 

, :Jf*fi»jtfe^tff«^tan4 iiuarewipg.««fentp^; th^ voq^ 
wd,^}^tjf\fios of tlji{^.c»u?»*yf fox^f 'OiVtu?** polecatfti^ 
«4,3»{y4.ca*^'2fe fi-equ^t^: and coip«iit.xn9iiy df^fi^ 

Mpntrose;»,.e^ts^l^^ a fq%|iifl3$ftrr,%n^icfl.with 

the grazing tenants according to the extent gf^^ek^ 
potsf^iocLS. 

The want of shelter from planting (though there are 
lASfiy extensive plantatidnsm this couhtry^)ls, m many" 
instances, to be accounted att Astacle to imprqvements 
igt,a,distr^, l^^^is,v.:vv]Wcfc fofflU? ^^.jff^njm^'V^ 

ffScQtl^nd^ w<ikf^9¥<mii$4mBg,9i9'hi^M pi^pffr^ 

,'ivjoj yiii to fcluH? {jri)o '{nam rti Uit"^ '.• : \, J:*jo'. fttOtt 
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awaking pf/v^,>^m 4ffA9^ C^W: jE^mrtiMdb 
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. The 4isfdvaiit9gff ^Wg .fifiWft Ail.^m 
fiomoSf aa eviittQo, prevaknit Wr^asftn)^ |)a^S:'9f ..1^ 

tfed, h»y(0^ bem n(Mi^^ ^X!^J 'm>Ck^^ , : 

Slit tb^ p^^ift ai94 H^i>^ PNafJ^tQr):kig^pftyi«i^ 
in thtSi as well asiisi i^iaoy jOther.c^untifjE^ ^9 ti^ftm^ni^ g^ 

cukure^ • Agi?icukurQ is a s^ci^mr^s to tbe^Hgl^t 'iicidor* 
stffndmgroC whkh many sul>$idisury ^i;a|ifjb^^ jof kxiojn^ 
l^ge are Misi^sisably reqiiKi(e.r , , • i _ .:.. ? 

An agricuUwist sh^idd )}6.^i^,afquajipt«d^l^tfa«: 
principle pf qae^haiiiGSy. as^j^Q. be a^le .to judge.:pf| .ajDid^ 
directi^ as well^^s Of^asion^y ^ ^nproye, anj4 even tq; 
inveilt, the most: <v»ofu) in^vme^tj^ u^^ in ruf^l ^ipp* 
nQviv> » - ' f' • . '. ' i* 

ftr .a6;to be able id 4i#uiguisK.,t^ f^xnaies ,f94 wefiJKi: 
Qf*.the nati;ire veg»taWef.cf J^own cowtry-if^pr wf[^ ^ 
bf fli^flkieat to to^y thein>y,pt^^,. ^riv/jU i^iffec 
names •, tbes«>a]% freqii^i^too yague t9iutn}sh,f^jg^^^ 
dm dfaHincttdp i they .must be kQowQ^^y ,^be agcuratc 
chttMm^cf tbeLfam^ean Wlx>M^^9^ :r^^^^^^^ . -,z\ 

^:j/ • ,: ,: o' : '' \: " '^^h r.i iU ::/. " ■ . lo noiW*^* 
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;^ P. 226.— See a)«) pt J21| ]^ote. 



HV '%riit%tkifMfksiKBiMktr ^^^ chap, xnt, 

kgd' ^x4lfe& tlalms the AtHhtkm of the ligricuktirkt'b 

out ihh knofwdtige; &b k exj^oSed to the tirit df mik^' 
ingmdiiy pielesn^ ^lid^ ^pensive ckperimetits ^aad d# 
wasting much precious time, as v^cllliAS matortak;' '*i^ 

'The' Repoirte^aekfibwledges that, ih suggestkig some 
^tts Whr<^hf h^ ^<urred<to htiti oh the tw'o last odT- 
Attse'^lOeets, h hiili.b«eli his /objetr to excite a taste 
in agriettlturist»''fer sdences so intimatelf connected- 
mrkhthdr yrdfe^On : he ts ik> adept in either i»f them ; 
he profess^ to be bnljr a humhJie amateur. 

* 'T&t ztkke ibr sUeh stc^ies becomes more prevalent^ * 
espechIl3P iti'sigricukurfets possessed of a sutiaUe ca^tal' 
to enable ^hem to'engttge in improvements npon. sm en- 
larged scale, no very considerable advances can be- 
leoked for in this.^epartthentv It iiwith-mMof sci«Ke 
and of comparative bputi^nce that all the late spirited' 
itnp^veihents :bi\*e hadf their ris^. Such only can 
encounterthe e:iepteniGcf and the casual losses whkh aft- 
tend new experiments ; and it is in such only, that w^ 
dm expect that spirit of enli^tened investigation which 
Uids to tfH^portant d{s<B6ve<i«9, or which can apply thes» 
to thetr {>h)fper li^; ^'Nevii^ir can such discoMeries, oi^^ 
t&e'apj^ication of'them^ie'etpec^edfit)!!! tho^jgrofringft 
of 1||iifo]^ncej tir from the grovellitigs of' pofrerty* " ^ 

'-^ Thi» Hiishnmaiett tnoufkJge' must begin wkh^ the/ 
landed proprieidlsV n^hd,^' though iaany of fihedr^boki^ 
pSorlion of their lands in their own possession* are very 
generally stranger s to the philo sophy of agriculture. 
They do not know Imw much they a^Mridge their own 
^•.v.« jlji *t^ ^w'i. ;'i^— . ' J . i enjoyments^ 
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ciyoTnciitSy at weD as their pn^fits, hf neglecting such 
amwng and important studies ; the general. science 
which country gentlemen almost always possess would 
render the acquisition of the scientific principles of 
agriculture both easy and agreeable., A professorship 
ef agriculture being now established in the university 
ef our metropolis, and held by a gentleman so eminent* 
ly qualified for the office^ every ^landiecl proprietor who 
sends his son to be educated there, should consider kp 
at least, as necessary for him to study agriculture and 
the subsidi^j^ iSdeAces, as to study Greek or Logic « 

The example, and even a portion of the knowledge 
of the landed ^tleiMB^-^^ sowdescend, and diffuse 
themselves amongst their tienants ; and at length know* 
ledge and practice will comUne in carrying agriculture, 
to all the- rf i 'farfi nn whickthe soil and dimate ^/i*»ti» 
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Many assbciations have been formed in dinerent ^aiti' 
<f Stirlingsliirej fot tbe purpose either of improving 
ibe breed of cattle» oir of improvement in ploughing 
or for both of these together. 

The ek^rtiona of the Kibyth association, and of the 

« 

Gargmmock club, in promoting the fbrmeir of thei» 
purposts, as well as the premiuihs given to the succesi- 
&1 candidates, have been detuled in a former SiKtiont 
when speaking of live stock ^. « 

The JbUowing account of the Garmnnock Farmer 
dub, communicated by the Rev. Mr Tait, pne'of ita 
most dncietnt members, will be found interesting. 

« This 
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« TMs du^ was festJtmia ^^5h WWi' ^' Ae '64 
General Fletcfaer Cain^Sell iof Sdkbn asid Bo^ulttfi^ 
with the coAcurrence ^f^severd ol'til^ most mpefttMi 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. '"'■' - • -^^^ 

Its principal object is to promote improvements in 
agriculture, by the uhibed^tidin^oii^ 6f the proprielmt 
of land, the clergy and the larthem, and also of Iht 
iherchants and artificers, 'tiiis hnHlltitoif of the elub 
had it further in their vi^w, to obviate tliat tendenef 
which, the increasing refinemtot of miaaa^. faasy'to^ 
tonfincf siocial intercourse in ch^ country, thiij^f^' to 
teremcmidus visits bcftweeri persons iif sUtStxt ibrtuae 
and rank ; atid, by bringing the landlord and if^Hai 
snore frequently together in famiKar eonvdw^ t^ d^n« 
nect them more closely with feich Other. ' " ^ • *' 

From the commencement of the cICib, premtumis Imn 
been giTCfti ibr different objects ; zHA particularly 'tot 
encouraging improveihents'ih pldugihiiig^and is bi^etd- 
hlg ifattle. The club hscs much cause tc^ -eongratiitaf^ 
itself oh it«3uccessr in promoting the first' of thes^ pur^i? 
poses, tte mode of pldughii^g Within thle bounds of the!^ 
dub having been already imp^v^ beyond its' m69(> 
sanguine expectation. ^'** * ' '• '-^ *• 

'The funds of the dulb irdi^ solely from th^ tin-i' 
tributtons of the members, until tMTf, when the iatfi 

ft 

Lieut. General Fletchet Campbeft bequeathed the ttraftp 
of five hundered pounds Sterling, to Peter Sp^eirs, Esqi 
6f Culcniich, the Rev. Mr Tait of Kinca^ine, and 
Mr Littlejohn writer in Stirling, as tru^ees for thoh 
Benefit of the club. 

The ordinary meetings of the dub are held once In 
three months. Extraordinary meetings are sometimes 

hdd 
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|M|ld«l^ apfoiotment of the dub^ or nu^lie called at 
tl^hdiscretiDa of the ccNuveener* A similar power, in 
^8 JT^pect) is vgisted in the respecti¥e conveeners of 
the several districts. 






:»< The several district! of the dob are as fioUows : viz. 

4 

5 ' I .: Garguanock^ comprehending that parish, 
c ${. Stirling, r comprehending the parishes of Stirling 
end St. JKinians, 

f t ^.' /RipP^Qf comprehending that parish, 
e < 4. ^Fintry, comprehending that parish. 
9 ^5• Salfroa, comprehending the parishes of Balfron, 
Sllleam» and Prymen. 
"6i Port, ^comprehending that parish* 
7. •Kincardine. ^ 



•: The three, last ^ these are in the county of Perth. 
. :.The number of the members of the dub at present 
amounts to «ixty, indoding some noblemeni and some. 
of the most- respectable gentlemen and clergymen . of 
tjie neighbourhood. Th^.dub is regulated by proper 
s«)es well suited to circumstances, but which it is not 
here necessary to detail'' 

. » Of ^he utility of instkuting ploughing matches, in 
particulari some have entertained doubts. It has been 
^jUqred that the ploughmen who have been successful 
}n these competitions become henceforth insolent and 
^travagant in their demands of wages ^ it is presumed^ 

Itpwever, that the superior dexterity acquiredi and 

If 

widely difiused among ploughmen by these competi- 
tions far outweighs the evil complained of. There 
needs no other proof of this than the difference that 
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is to be observed in respect to plougliihg^ between the 
carses- of Stirlingshire! where ploughing matches are 
Unknown, and the bounds of the Gargunnock club. 
In the former, the operation is performed, for the most 
part, in a slovenly manner \ , the ridges are broad and 
crooked ; in the latter, the form of the ridges, and 
the manner in which the furrow, is turned, furnish a 
model. 



SECT. II. — PROVINCIAL TERMS. 

• On this subjectjit is altogether unnecessary to detain 
the reader. The Reporter observes nothing that is pe- 
culiar either to the language or pronunciation of Stirling- 
shire. In the higher parts of the parishes of Drymen 
and Buchanan, the Gaelic language still continues to be 
spoken, though almost every body-understands linglish. 
Throughout t;he rest of the county, the .>cpts dialect 
IS spoken very nearly as in the Lothians. Many Scots 
terms, which might have proved unintelligible to our 
isouthem neighbours, have been incidentally explained 
in the course of this Report. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Means f^ Improvement^ and the M^astars Cal^ 
tulaied for that purpose. 

It appears to the Reporter, that he has already ez« 
liausted this subject, as far as his infonnation extends. 
In Chapter XII he has suggested every thing that oc« 
curred to him on the important improvements of drain«\ 
ing, paring and burning, manuring, ^d irrigation. In 
Chapter XVII in adverting to the obstacles to improve* 
ment, he has at the same time atteo^ted to suggest 
the means of obviating these obstacles, by the judicious 
enlargement of farms, by the increase of shelter, and 
by the more general dissemination of knowledge in sul>« 
jects connected with agriculture. To what he has ad* 
vanced on th^se subjects, he has jnothing to add. 

Stirlingshire, however, being, throughout sd great m, 
proportion of its extent, a grazing district, it is thought 
necessary to repeat a hint formerly thrown out"^, of the 
propriety of improving the staple of its pastures, by pro- 
parting the most valuable .of our native grasses. In 
a late number of the Farmer's M^gstzine, the Reporter 
observed a short notice of a premium bestowed by the 
Highland Society of Scotland, on the Reverend and 
ingenious Dr Singers of Kirkpatrick-juxta, for his £s- 
say on that subject. The selection of the plants made 
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by the Doctor appears to be very judicious. A list of 
the greater number 6f these has been given in a former 
part of this Report*; and it may be added, that as 
nature propagate* these plants abundantly, by the 
mere dropping of the seeds upon the ground, without 
any previous preparation of the soil, it may be sufficient 
to sov them upon the surface, and, 'to ensure their 
growth, it may be proper to pass the roller gently over 
them. The seeds themselves are easily preserved, es* 
pecially those of the Diadelphia class f, which is by far 
the most valuable in this point of vie^. In bogs and 
meadows, where no good herbage will grow, it might 
be useful to sow the seeds even of the carex tribe, and 
of the poa aquatica. 
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tMe of the Valued and Real Retti, Minister risAes 



PSarishei. 



1 Airth , - 

2 Alva . - J - 

9 Bftldemock - 

4 Balfron ^ 

5 Bothkennar •> 

6 Buchanan «> 

7 Campsie - 

€ Denny - - 
d Diymen • - 

10 Falkirk - •- 
IlFintry 

ISGargunnock - , 
33Killeam -» 

i 4 Kilsyth — 
15Kippen - - 

16 LArbert & Dunipace 

17 Muirayonside - 
ISPolmont » 
ISSt.Ninians -- 
SOSlamannan » 



21 
i2 



Stirling - 

Stratbblane < - 
N. KTilpatrick . «> 
Lecropt ^ - 
Logic - 



. 1 HW 

Total 



Valued Rent 
Scots. 



Lands. 



Li 8* > d. 

863S 15 6 

2032 4 

1744 15 S 

2078 2 4 

3533 14 

2745 1« IS 

£438 : 2 

2483 9 7 

5069 12 -® 

13,521 8 6 

1795 7 
4127 15 

. 2841 >0 

3916 17 



3139 
5763 
3975 

^999 
20,861 



1 
6 

7 
1 
1 



9334 J 1 



2340 'O 

10J4 12 

450 



7 
2 
6 

9 
6 

3 

7 
6 

2 
9 




3 

8 



1581 16 :B 



L. 8« d. 

10,089 

2273 14 

4204 17 

^480 11 

>l>234 

6711 10 

11,112 18 d 

5286-45 

6794 ^ 

17,369 13 

3573 11 fi 

5962 10 <^ 

,S49S 10 

7598 O C 

3051 O 

937$ ifi 

5249 10 

7079 48 f 

28,813 6 

4142 18 

J175 6 

^160 15 
2751 

1299 

3054 




C 



6 



108,425 15 II 1164,317 18 V .0 ISJP 



O 



o 



o 



o 



« • ; In the^ auH^eir stipend of the first minister of Stirling 



iartck »< 



€5 


0. 


210 . 





30 


0» 


438 14 


d 


45 





100 


a 


19 10 





2157 6 






'^Sd^&tly low- 
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, ,. Observations on the preceding Statistic^ Table, . 

. . • ■ : ; • 

. . ll)eibregoiog table has^ bee^ constructed with all thQ 
tttemtipn. of which the Reporter is capable \ 'he is still 
f)eQsibl0j^.howey€>ri;^l)at it contains some defects wluch 
^e finds 1% impossible to remedy : the following remarks 
may: account for some of these> whilst they may, at the 
^apae; time, assist future inquirers in supplying them. 

1., Where any doubt is entertained concerning the 
precision of any article in the table, though the most 
probabl^appro^iination has been attempted, an asterisn; 
is affixed tp^that article, thus (*.) 

2. Ia column second, the valued rent of Alva is 
stated, from Sir John Sinclair's Table, at L 2032. Os. 4di 
Scots. ;Mr Johnstone of Alva, in his valuable com-^ 
municatipn, states it at L.4100 Scots. The valued 
vent of Polmont is not stated in Sir John's Tables, but 
included in tha( of Falkirk, with which that parish was 
formerly united : It is here given separately from the 
best data that could be obtained. The table ^ews the 
valued rent of Stirlingshire to be L.1 08,425. 15s.. lid. 
Scoi;s; but it appears, from authentic documents, that the 
valued r^nt of the county is really L. 10^,51^6. 16s. 7d. 
Scots. The difference is probably owing to some error 
respecting the parishes of Alva or Polmont. 

3. The real rent Sterling is given under the separate 
heads of lands, houses, and ^n^inerals. The d^tji on 
which this estimate is founded are derived from an 

« 

authentic source. The whole amounts to L. 1 89>627. 12s. 
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4. In column fourth, the ministers stipends are giren^ 
as far as they can be ascertained, under the two heads 
of grain and money Sterling. In this article, few de- 
ficiencies will be me): with. No distinction is made be- 
tween bear and oatmeal^ though grain stipends are 
sometimes paid in the one> and sometimes ia tlie^other. 
' If the boll of victual be taken at the average price of 
L.1 Sterling, the whole money and victual stipend <yf the 
clergy of Stirlingshire will an>ount to L.-4421. 19s. 4d« 
From this estimate, however, there must be deducted 
that proportion of the stipends of the three parishes, 
Rippen, N. Kilpatrick, and iiecropt*, which is paid hy 
other counties in which they are partly situated ; the 
whole deduction necessary to -be made may amount to 
about L.300, leaving the sum of L.41^1. 19s. 4d. 
The value of the glebes has not been ascertained ; it 
may be taken at the average of L 12 each ; making an 
addition to the income of the d^gy of 2^ parishes of 
L.264<. The whole income being L.4S85. 19s. 4d. 

5. Iq the column of the number of scholars, many 
marks of doubt occur. In the town of Stirling especially, 
where there are many eminent schools for the educa* 
. tion of boys, as well as some respectable boarding 
schools for young ladies, the number of scholars, upon 
the whole, was stated upon good authority at 1120j 
there is reason, however, to believe that some of them 
had been reckoned twice ; the same boys being stated 
under the articles of the grammar school, and the writ* 

♦ The proportion of the stipend of Logic paid hy Stir* 
[ lingshirc, is accurately given in the uble, as well as cUl th^ 
ot))er particulars relating (o that parish. 



tag adiQcd. Thej nukjr bo taken in all at 1000 scludarsj 
one fourth of whom probably are from the adjacent 
. cmmtry* 

6. Colui^n sixth gtres a very imperfect view of the 
Khodnuttters emoloQieiitSt which it is very difficult 
to ascertain. The sahriei are by law beta SCO lo 400 
merks Scots, with a hoose and a rood of ground in- 
closed for a garden; the school wages are now very 
generaUy augmented. From every view which the Re- 
porter is enabled to form of the subject^ hf is qf opinion 
that, between salary and wages, the schoolmaster has, 
at an average, 18 and sometimes* 2Qs. f. year for every 

, ^holar : The number of these being pretty accurately 
cakulated, it is presume^ that the emoluments of all 
the teachers of schools in Stirlingshire may be takeq 
«t L.2659. 17s. 5d. as stated in the table. 

It is to be observed, that in many populous parishes, 
there is more than one est^Mshed schoolmaster, be- 
sides private teachers. ■ Thus in DenQy> there are three 
private schools, atten4^ by 180 scholars. In Falkirk^ 
there are two parochial schoolmasters, each having 
emoluments to the amount of L.100 a year ; (here are 
also seversd private^ tochers, .^ixi Kilsyth, there are 
four, teachers, the emoluments of- each of whom a« 
fnouniis to L.70. In the table, the whole emolu^:^ents 
of the different teachers in one parish are given in 
amnio. 

7. As to the number of the poor (column seventh) 
several marks of uncertainty also bc^ur. The truth is,, 
that it varies in every parish from year to year. In the 
enumeration of the poor of the parish of Stirling, those 
only are stated who receive alms from the funds of the 
kirk*session, or froxo voluntary contributions. An ac- 

, B b 4? count 
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count of those who are maintained or assisted by the 
hospitals has been already given. 

With regard to the stock of the poor, it is given ac- 
curately in almost every instance. It may be proper 
to state, that the stock of the poor of Kilsyth consists 
of 20 acres of land, which have been let at L.23, and 
will now probably let for more, fhe vahie of this lana 
has been calculated at 30 years purchase. 

In many. instances, it has been impossible to ^certain* 
the collections ; but it may be proper^to observe, that 
under this head, the produce of the mortcloth, pro- 
clamations for marriage^ and fines for immorality, are 
included. 

The annual income of the poor has been pretty ac« 
Gurately ascertained, except in one or two parishes^ 
whether it arises from the interest of money, from col- 
lectioi^s, from parochial assessments (of \\ hich an ac- 
count has been already given) or from any other source. 
Uhe amount, as far as it has been ascertained, is L.2157. 
5s. For the unascertained parish of Muiravonside, and 
a part of Logie, L.40 may be ' added, making in all 
L.2197 5s. 

If to this we add thd income of the Stirling hospitals, 
amounting, as has been stated*, to L.4130. Is. 7d. the 
total provision for the poor of the county of Stirling 
will appear to be L.6327. 6s. 7d. The poor of the 
county, including the hospital pensioners, being 1056, 
there will remain on an average for each the sum of 
L5, 19s. lO^d. nearly. 

Sect, 
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♦ P. 366. See Note, p, 3^6, 
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SECT. II. — LIVE St^OCK. 

The number of riding Jiones in^Stirihigshirey h SI9 
■- of work horses - « S246 



Totd 



3565 



Accurate returns have been obtained of the number 
'black cattle and sheep in the 12 following *parisheSj 



VIZ. 



1. Alva 

2. Baltron 

3. Buchiaah 

4. Diymen • 
5» Fintry 

.6. Gftrguooock 

7. Killeam . 

8. Kilsyth . 

9. Kippen . 
10. Strathblane 
IKCampsie • 
12. Logie 



Black' Cattle. 
• '200* • 

615- • 
. 590 
209s 

1320 . : ' 
800 
806 
1470' 
1500 
560 
1646 
175 



*• -* 



Sheep. 

4200. 

1^3. 

12,110. 

3700.'. ' 

2000.. 
4324w 
1000. 

200. 
1400. 
1600. From the Stat Acct, 

520. 



» • . • 



11,775 



34,177 



In the remaining parishes, which are situated in the. 
ea:«tern district of the county, aiid principally occupied in 
raising grain, no accurate account has been obtaioed of the 
live stock. .By a particular analysis of eveiy parish, how- 
ever, upon the best data that occur, it is conjectured that 

the 
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the number of black cattle in these parishes^ is about 7450, 
and that of sheep, about ^800 : Thus the apiioimt of live 
stock in the whole county vill bfi 

^ones^ • 3^649 at tioa?cragi^yaltteaf # 

1^22 each * - - • - I^7&,4aQ Q Q 

Bhick^cattle, 1 9»225, at do. of L.6. 5s. each 1 20,1 55 5 a 

Sheep, - 37,977^ at do. of l6s.each 30,381 12 



Tptal value of live stock 



l.2?8,967 17 a 



The number of the herses being taken from a public 
register, it is presumed that it is considerably bdow the 
truth. Of the number of swine, no a^cou&t has been 
obtadnedy only three parishes having made a retura, 
viz. Drymen lOO/Balfron 19, and Killeam SO. 

Of the agricultural produce of the.^PUQty, it is im? 
possible to form any accurate estimate. The number of 
acres of carse in the county having been reckoned a( 
28,500, and that of lighter soils hdd under cultivation, 
at 80,000 "* ; if the agricultural produce of the former 
be taken at L.6 per acre ; and that of the latter at L.4, 
the restidt wiM be L.4d 1,000. 

As to the manu&ctured produce, the iSsheries, and 
the minerals of the coupty, to form a just estimate of 
their annnal value is attended With equal difficulty. 
A reverend gentleman wdl acquainted with the suIk 
ject, states the manufactured product of the parish of 
Ldrbert alone (in which the Carron-works are situated) 
> at L.300,000 a year. If to this we add the various 

other 
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other mancrfacturas which have been formerly alhidcd 
to, together with the minerals^ the whole may be talttn 
at 1- 500,000. The fishery at Stirlkig produces about 
L.1200. 



General Vifm of the County ef &ir1ing. 



Extent in square miles - . - 

in English acres, statute measure 
. in Scots acres - 

in xlo.. arable ^ '— ' 

in mountain and valley pastures 
in woods and plantations — 
in deep mosses and wastes — 
Horses - 3565 

Black cattle - 19,225 
Sheep - 37,977 
Vahie of live stock - 
. Value of manufactured pro- 
duce, fishery, and minerals 
Value of agricultural pro- 
duce. - • 
Value of woods cut annually 
Valued rent,. Scots - 
Real rent Sterling in houses 
and lands - - 
^Number of the inhabitants in 1/55 * • - 
Do. io 1790—1798 

Po. in 1801 - •" "■ 

Increase from 1755 to 1795, being 40 yeairs 
Do. from 1795, to 1801 being 6 years 
Inhabiting towns and villages - 

Inhabiting the country part - - 



L. 8. d. 

228^7 17 

501,200 

491,000 

4000. 

a • 

108,516-16 7 

183,143 4 



645 

412,800 
328,300 
108,500 
194,800 
8000 
17,000 



37,004 
44,886 
50,811 
7882 
5925 
22,804 
28,007 
Number 



3M AT9Eva>vu 

ZKunil»er/0f inhebitaiiM in ISDl,. to every squ$ife / . 

. wile .. V :f•^^ . /-•. -^ . - ^ jQ^jf 

£iigysh.acits.t;aeach'it)liabiUMitm ISOi . ^ 8f 

Ministers stipends, includ- . . 

ing glebes - - l.,4385 IQ 4, 

Average to each minister 

nearly, reckoning ?5 mi-^ 

nisters - -' / t^O 13 lOJ 

Number of scholars ^ — « 4gos 

Schoolmasters salaries and 

emoluments - - 2559 17* 5 

Number of poor, inchidiug - * - -' lOSjBi 

the Stirling hospitals " - 
Capital stock of poors funds 6233 6 Q 
Annual income of the poor, 

ihclu(iing the hospitals - 6\ 87 5 Q 
Average to eaph - - 5 17 ^* 



■^^ 



No. 



• N. B. — In p, 366, an error of the pressin stating the 

^ present income of Allan's hospital at L.568..l6s. 9d, escaped 

notice : It should have been stated at L.468. 15s. 9d. Thi^ 

circumstance occasions some discrepancy betwee^ the abovo 

statement and that in p. 366* 
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No. n. 



2re» liars ^Sttrlingshirefjr W years. 



J 


First Series. 

• • 








, 






Oatmeal per 


1 


Wheat; 
L. s. d. 


Ckne Barley. 


Dryfield Do. 


BoU. 


* 


L*' s. d. 


L. is. d. 


L. s. d* 


ilfSJ 


18 0. 


13 4 " 


12 11 


13 .0 


1 ■'»*'» 

175» 


15 


9 ^-Ar 


092 


9: 2 


1759 


13 P 


392 


090 


8 4 


1760 


13 6 


0' 9 2 • 


8 9 


8 10 


1761 


IS 6 


10 


097 


10 5 

» 


1762 


17 


13 lO ' 


13 4 


14 2 


' 1763 


J5 


13 4 


12 10 


12 1 


17^4 , 
17^5 \ 


16 .0 
1*00^ 


15 

0.19 " 


14 6 

19 


13* 4 
16 


1766 


18 ' 


18 


ir 


13 4 


1767 


19 ' 


17 


16 2 

* 


15 


1768 


19^0 


13 lO 


12 8 


12 6 

• 


1769 


17 to ^ 


14 :2 


13 10 


J 13 4 
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This may be the proper^place to pve al tible of the 
average weight of barley for seven years, from the year 
1791) as stated in an authentic document : The average 
lis taken both from^carse and dryfield (niA- raised in 
the vicinity of Falkirk. - The boll is the Stirlingshire 
measure } the weight, Dutch or Troy, 16 lbs. to the 
stone. ' ' ' * ' . ■ 
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Mr Walker of Falkirk, to whose communications 
the Reporter is already so much indebted, having had 
the goodness to. peruse this volume, after it had been 
printed o^as fatr as page 240, was pleased to add some 
corrections and observations on the margin. Though it 
was then too late to adopt these in their proper place in 
the body of the work, they are deenied of such im-> 
portance as to merit preservation in this Appendix, wit^ 
a reference to the- passages to which they apply. 

P. 



^46t 

P. 4».^f9 ^ Mtke givtn of thft eMa*irorlit» Mr 
Walker idkU ^ That tluMe apcm the Kfaui^ 
lton4All intam ar« ii6«r hi t lie pdsMSflton <»F tkt Carroa 
CcMpttif , wMdk seUs tb* cx^ls «t IM. per feoiu Th« 
Sunmore pits are ^veti up." 

JP: ib. t 5«-^^ Hitf Mck b Mded ; the proprietor^ 
iKe Dofee at H«iiik<iii» h4s tuk jM g6t « tenant^ and 
Ihe work 4s stleiit ** 

P. 65. 1. 4.*^Td the tflMfvattoil od tKe extent ef 
(ffided «ttatf8 in StirUngshir^, M^ Walker adds, «< Front 
L.^ to «^wardi of L. lOtOOO.** 

p. sf.^To th« olismatkiii niad^ tdwards the b6t« 
iodii oti tHe prc^per size of fitnns, Mir Walker addsi 
<< No cdrn farm should be less thaii floO acres, to maldl 
ik tlirashiilg fdachifie fiee^sarf .** . 

P. 88. 1. 9. tMm tlie bottdoL-^Fdr •^ $3 sUares^'^ sa^ 

P. ei.'^Tb the rentarks 6tk the livings of tHe clergf^ 
JKfr WaOler adds^ ^ Tfattt the way hi Which the stipends 
tf mitoy of the dei*gy lA Setkland are paid is most de* 
grading) and bctasions many i|uarfels with the small 
^eritoTfli. How trotlblesome," says hti <^ must it be to 
A mittisttr to Be obliged to write dnt receipts for ibut^ 
peniliilsi andj with a lippie measure in his hand, to rt^ 
teive the stipend pdU in kfaid from the smafi tricky 
keritorsi t^ho are imposing upon him grain of the worst 
^ality. Th^ stipends of the clergy, whether grain, ot^ 
the TaUe of k^ should be collected by a person ap» 
pointed for th^ purpose, at the expenct of the heritors, 
gad the whole paid iii at once to the minister.** 

P. 1 1«.— Mr Walker observes, " That the rollrtr 
divided into two parts is the be^t, as il does 4iot rub 

^ C ground 
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il»Pfil^0Ef/ 



grcmad in tuniing, like the roller kh onte piee y baf 'a» 
the one end goes forward, the other go« back." 
. f P. 1 17«-^Mf Walker disapproves of having diet kiln 
^nd mill under goc; roof ; a$ if the formeir -tdses &e» 
the latter is in danger also; . ' 

P. ISO. — On the observation offered-at liffe,9. ynih 
regard to the form of ridges, Mr Walker remarkSf 
<< That all land should get a. single tine of harrov^ing 
across the ridges, to prevent the seed from iallmg be- 
tween the furrows'; in which case it drops ' do,wn to 
the bottom, and never comes up f Whereas the cross 
harrowing places the seed evenly, and lays it upon the 
middle of the furrow, where it has the.bes^ chance to 
grow, and none of it i^ too deep buried.** / ^ 

P. 135.— -To the observations on weeding, Mr Wal« 
^er adds, '< That thei surest way of extirpating weeds 
is to fallow upon all kinds of soils, even the litest § 
the weeds, which \9^re a. curse to. the soil, being tamed 
into manure, becomes a Messing to it. Weeds of all 
kinds, which grow upon the sides of roads, &e. should 
be carefully cut dovm when ti^ey are in :flower." 

P. 141«— Towards the bottom, Mr Walker observes* 
.« That in ploughing for summer fallowing in thecarses^ 
ikhe furrow should be tenor twdve inches deep ; the 
deeper it is, the plants have the greater scopeto search 
for their food, and the soil is more able^o.imb^ mois- 
ture. The principal part of the fallowing process should 
be perform^ in the end of May, and in * June, when 
the day is long and the ^un hot; th^ oftener the 
ground is ploughed and harrowed, and thedeepq|r 
ploughed^ the better. Fallowing should not be sitt^mpt- 
cd while the ^ound-ts wet. . . > 

*' ^ ' P. U5. 



, P..145.— -An error had been committed in stating 
Kfr Walker^s rotation of crops ; it is as follows, viz. 

.; l,t Fallow with lime, providing that the ground has 
not been limed within 20 years before, 

2; Wheat. 

» 

S. Drilled beans with dung. ^^^ 

4. Wheat-s 

5. Potatoe oats with three or four ploughings^ and 

grass.seeds. 

6. Hay. 

: T.'OatSi , 

p. 146.'*-T6 the obsen^tions on keed, Mr Walker 
SMlds, <' That he has got his seed wheat from several 
parts of.Englandy particularly from Essex and K^t> 
and also from several counties .in the north of Scotland, 
particularly frctoi Perth and Forlar^ that he has sown 
thesame.kind of white wheat that he had from England, 
and the same .kind of white wheat that he had from, 
the north, on the same field, and on the same day ; that 
that, which he ha4 from the north succeeded best ; and 
that he continues to g^t his ^^heat seed for the most part 
from that quarter. He is of opinion that the air has 

an effect upon grain, as well as the soil uppn which it 

if • 
grows. 

, P. 1.49;-^On the time of j^owing wheat, Mr Wal^ 

Ifer states, « That it is a much surer crap to sow in 

the beginning of Mar^h than in the beginning of De* 

cemb^r.;. wb^n sown. late, the young plants are unable 

to-stand the winter and spring frosts i when the plant"^ 

dre thin, they keep tillering (or sending forth new 

c c 2 shoots) 



shoots) vheti tficjr ^iiduld be shot Into teed ; irfiefeas 
wheat sown in the spring runs no tuch risk j aiici 
the plants being thick, ripen much sooner. Mr Walker 
fcas practised scfwing the tommoii itheat in Iflarth for 
tnany years with sucecsA/' 

F. 161 .— ^« One grerft error in stooking cofh n to 
put the knot outwards^ as k Is the first to grow in 
, wet weathef j th^ root of the band should be placed 
outwards.'* ' 

P. 160. 1. 5/ — ^«*Six firlots bean measure nris given 
to the acre." 

L. S. from th6 bottwrt. — ^For « wheat 12 Mls^'' sty, 
according to Mr Walker, «« 8 bolls/' 

Pw 161,~T6r Sect. X. Of Tares, M^ Walkw adds, 
^ A great liiany ¥C^c^«s ot tajres are ajnnually sokl rH 
Falkiidc niarket i tihey are^ very generally se^wn Among 
beitos, whicli pH>p them up v when thrashed, they are 
^parated from the beans, and sold by themselves. 
They genemdiy briiig a siuch higgler pricef thsm peas€f 
6r beans." 

P. 167. 1. 5.— Of the drill plough, Mr WaHcer 

says, « Call it the drill barrow, some of th^e sow only 

' one drill, and some tMntt. If the issarrtftr sows two 0^ 

Aree drills at once, the rdter affixed tor the ban^o# 

is k>ng ^ough to cover them all.^ 

F. 16S. — ^To the remarks made on the best soil fbf 
^aitoed, Mr Walker adds, ^ No land produces more 
abundant cro^s of potatoes, or of- a finer quality, thaa 
thecarses} but ft t[ must be well pulverized, pleughed 
and harrowed at least six times -, if potatoes of finof 
quality be wanted, no dung should be applied*" 

P. 18^. 



Mr Walker remarks, << That some are of dpioion that 
|h«7 are th/e same, and that their atanding oif not Stand* 
ing is accidental \ that if the grass which is thbught to 
tt be pereiittM be aHdtlFed M^tand t&l ihe seed l» ripe, 
and then cut off the ground, taking care that none of 
fhtti0i4 slttke off, tiMre will fM^ IK) f)re:«gras» A^Ht year, 
^ die iufdt, ity; tlMf) will Mt^^ut ^^aiHi^ n^^ ^ba|\ 



IV. 



.> *rii4[ Reporter haying, by th^ kind ofQces of a friend^ 
obtained a correct list of the population of the parish 
of Falkirk, taken, under all the particulars that are in^ 

ft 

teresting in a statistical view, since the 27th May 
1611, it is hoped that th^ reader will be gratified by 
finding it subjoined* 

SUUistkalTabfeqf the Population of J^iflkiri^ 1811. 

« 

Number of families in the parish * - , 2393. 

Do. of iamilies employed in agriculture * 171 

Dq. employed in trade and manufactures • 635. 

Do. employed in neither of the above - / 1S87 
Number of males, exclusive of local militia ajud 

seamen « - ' •? « 4541 

Do. of femal<^ « « - 5388. 

Total populatipPji with the above exceptions 9929^ 
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Males in the town of FaUdrk, with the above 

exceptions . - " - ♦ - 
Do. Females • ^ . . . .» 



1890 
2S0S 



Total population of the town of Falkirk 4196 

The number of local militiamen in thb parish^is 
^46, and the average number of seamen is 220 1 which 
two numbers being added to 99299 makes the popuh^ 
tion of the whole parish of Falkirk - 10j39{f 
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<■ " ■ • . 

Thb Reporter is happy to h^e It in his power td 
sbte^ upon unquestionable tathorityi that the Magis- 
trates of the good town of Stirling have this year (181 1) 
sold the town dung or fuilzie for a sum nearly equal to 
the pramum given two years ago for removing it. 

Juvat hac opprobria-*-— 
* — — ^potuisse refellL J 



^ 



He regrets his being now under the necessity^ of re- 
questing the read^s indulgence to a too copious list 
of errata which have crept into the preceding pages. 
He hopes that his g^eat distance from the press will in 
«ome nwasure plead hb excuse* 
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ERRATA. 



8 
14 



Page 2 line ^^ybr Almond^ read Avon. 

8 8y Beneloch is situated in^ Clackmannanshire. 

1 from the bottom, for qountiy^ read county. 
In Table I. Of the Winds, Thenmometer, an^ 
Weather, Dr Macfarlane suggests the follow* 
ing corectionSy viz. 

for 109 71 39 i28 142 146 59 
read 115 75 48 132 148 152 65 

3 from the bottom,y^r parks, reacf park, 
1 7,/or Lychris, r€a4 Lychnis. 

7 from the hpttom, for are, read is. 

4 from the bottom, for stratas, reacf strata. 

8 froin the bottom, for necessary^ read unne- 
cessary. 

7,yor in, read o^. 

105, and elsewhere, yor agriculturalists, reai agricul- 

turistSi 

10 from the bottom,y&r souchus, reoif son^hus. 
14,y^r de-, read degree. 

2 from the bottom, for pared, read prepared, 
9^ for menyanthe, read menyanthes. 

10 from the bottom, dele upon. 
Gffor come, read came. 

Mr Mackinlay's account' of the revenue 
of Allan's hospital should be stated at 
L.468. 15s. 9d.^ • 

10 from the bottom, for ten, read eleven* ' 
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